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The following work has been drawn up chiefly for the lower 
forms in schools, at the request of several teachers who require 
for their pupils a more elementary work than the * Student's 
Manual of Ancient Geography.' The arrangement of the two 
works is substantially the same; but the present one is of a 
purely elementary character. The more important towns alone 
are mentioned i the historical notices are curtailed: modem 
names are introduced only in special cases, either for the purpose 
of identiflcation or where any noticeable change has occurred : 
and the quotations from classical works are confined for the 
most part to such expressions as are illustrative of local pecu- 
liarities. The quantities are marked wherever such assistance 
is needed for correct pronunciation; those cases only being 
excepted, where the evidence supplied by ancient authorities 
is insufficient to enable us to decide on the right pronunciation, 
as happens in some of the names ending in -ia (Attalia, Amasia, 
Cerynia, &c.), and again in various Latin names which either 
do not appear at all in verse, or which appear there sometimes 
with one quantity,, sometimes with another. It is hoped that 
the illustrations which stand at the head of each chapter will 
prove instructive as well as attractive. A very ample Index is 
supplied, so that the work may supply the place of a dictionary 
for occasional reference. 
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Map of tbe World, sccatdlng (0 Homer. 



CHAPTER I. 



AKTlQUia KOTUS. 

Ubdbb the title Orbis Terrarum Anti'/vii Notai onr Atlaaes give ub 
ft npresentotion of tlie World ia the full extent to which it was 
known to, oi (more accurate!;) was deicribed by, writers of antt- 
qmty down to the 5th century of our era. A glance at such a map 
■wiU BufBce to show how much of the world's anrface waa utterly 
imlaioini, and how much inoie was little leas thirn imknown. 
The gieat continent of the Western HemiBphere, Northern Asia., 
~ "' n Africa, and even Northom Eoiope, luv^ \i6 iSiasstA. Msusq^^ 
HP. Qw. "* 



GEOGPvAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE OF HOMER. Chap. I. 

the terrx incogniix of antiquity. Tlic ]>arts that were well known 
wore Soutlicrn an<l Western Euroiw?, Xortliem Africa, and Southern 
Aaia to the (JunKOs in the E. and the Caspian Sea in the N. 
IJt'twt-en tlK'rie ri'i'ions and thoae fonnerlv mentioned lav a zone of 
Vfry inijKTfcL't knowledge, comprising in EuroiKJ, Northern Ger- 
many and Southern Iturtsia; in Asia, Turkestan, China, and the 
jx'ninsulas S. of China ; and in Africa, the Oasis region to Lake 
Tchad, and the eastern an«l western coasts to the neiglibourhood of 
the Equator. 

The knowledge of the area which we have just defined was the 
gn)wth of many centuries, the progress of which may be traced in 
the pages of classical literature. In the Homeric poems we see the 
very infancy of geographical science. The ix)et'8 real knowledge of 
the world was limited, with some few exceptions, to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean, and the southern shores of the Euxine : 
among the more remote j)eoples and i)laces mentioned by him we 
may notice the Lotoi)hJ\gi about the Syrtes in Africa, Thebes in 
Egypt, the Erembi of Arabia, tlie Arlmi of Syria, the Paphlagonians 
on the S. coast of the Euxine, the Hippemolgi of Thrace, the isle 
of Sicily, and perhaps the iEolian islands. Outside these limits 
we reach the domain of mythical or poetical geograi)hy. Atlas was 
not so much the well-known mountain-range of tliat name in 
Western Africa, as a jjeraonification of the power wliich sustained 
the vault of heaven at the horizon. The notice of the Pygiuici in 
interior Africa may have been founded on a report of the DoJws of 
the Sahara ; but there is little to support this idea. Homer had 
lieard of the Ocean, and of the channel connecting it with the 
Mediterannean in the W. ; but his ideas respecting it were very 
crude. He conceived it to bo in the nature of a river encircling the 
world like the rim of a round shield, and connected with all other 
bodies of water on the earth's surface — feeding the rivers and lakes 
by subterranean channels, and the " sea " (for such was the IMedi- 
terranean in Homer's eyes in a special sense) by the open channel 
at its W. extremity. The " sea " extended indefinitely towards the 
N. in its western basin, and contained in that quarter the fabled 
isle of Ogygia, the "navel" of the sea. The sun appears to 
approach close to the earth in its rising and setting, and it was 
consequently at these points, as being the hottest, that Homer 
places the -Ethiopians, the " sunburnt " or *' dark-complexioned." 
The west, as the region of gloom, was naturally selected as th(^ 
abode of the dead — tlie seat of Elysium, and of tlic entrance of 
Hades, the latter being beyond the Ocean-river. In the same 
quarter he places the Cimmerians (whose true abode was in the 
Crimea), ^o^a, which appears to have been an api^ellative for any 
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remote land, and Leucas, the " glittering " rock which marked the 
portal of the Sun's chamber. The globular form of the earth was* 
of course, wholly unknown : Homer conceived it to be a flat circular 
body of undefined thickness, with a lower surface of similar cha- 
racter. 

The writings of Herodotus (about 450 B.C.) mark a new era in 
geographical knowledge. Experience had dispelled the fallacies of 
the Homeric myths, but had not sufficed to supply materials for a- 
true estimate of the world's extent. Hecataeus, the immediate 
predecessor of Herodotus, retained the Homeric ideas as to the 
Ocean-river, and the symmetrical rotundity of the earth's surface. 
Neither of these notions pleased Herodotus : he considered the 
existence of an eastern ocean a mere surmise (as indeed it was), and 
he adduced the peninsular forms of Arabia and Africa (the size of 
which latter he very much underrated) as conclusive proofs that 
the world was not an exsust circle. That the area of true geogra- 
phical knowledge was greatly extended since the Homeric age, ap- 
pears from the following data : — Herodotus mentions the Indus in 
the E. ; the Caspian Sea and the Araxes (probably the Jaxartes), 
in the N.E. ; the Arimaspi (probably in the Altai ranges) ; the 
Scythian tribes of central Russia as far N. as the mid-courses of 
the Don and Volga; the Agathyrsi in Transylvania; the Cassi- 
terldes {ScUly Tales), in the N.W., whence the Phoenicians procured 
tin, though of this Herodotus was a disbeliever; the KeltsB in 
Gaul ; Gadeira (Cadiz), outside the Strait of Gibraltar ; the oases 
of Northern Africa as far S. as the tropic of Cancer; and the 
Macrobii, who probably lived near the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
His notices of Western Europe are scanty and imperfect ; he had 
heard of the Pyrenees and the Alps, but he assigns the name of 
the first to a town (Pyrene) near the source of the Danube, and of 
the other to a river (Alpis) which joined the Danube : even of Italy 
he makes little mention beyond the confines of Magna Grsecia, 
while in Gaul he only notices Massilia (MarBeiUea), and in the 
Spanish peninsula, only Gadeira and the Cynctes (probably in 
Algarve), The reported circumnavigation of Africa he discredited, 
as also the existence of the amber-producing river Eridftnus (pro- 
bably the Badaune) on the shores of the Baltic. The Phoenicians, 
particularly those of Carthage, would have been able to give 
Herodotus further information as to the western coasts of Europe 
and AMca, if the opportunity had offered, and if they had been 
willing to communicate what they knew. But it was the policy of 
the Phoenicians to keep the rest of the world in ignorance as to the 
sources of their commercial wealth, and even to check ell «<sKr^ ^ 
adventnre by exaggerated statementa oi \\ie ^^tv^'si'^ \» \ife ^sossssqk^- 
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tcred. Hence, the Greeks knew little as to their distant voyages. 
The expedition of Hanno, undertaken for the purpose of planting 
colonies on the western coast of Africa, probably took place about 
500 B.C., but it was unknown to the Greeks until a much later 
l>eriod. There can be little doubt that the Theon Ochema which 
Hanno reached is the range of Sierra Leone^ so that this coast had 
been explored as far S. as 8° N. lat., if not farther. 

Passing on from the age of Herodotus to the Christian era, we 
find the area of the known world enlarged to the fullest extent that 
it attained in ancient times. This was due partly to historical 
events, and partly to the extension of commercial enterprise and 
scientific research. Under the head of historical events, we may 
notice, firstly, the campaigns of Alexander the Great, b.c. 334-324, 
which extended to the Jaxartes {Syr-Daria in Turkestan) and the 
eastern limit of the Punjab ; secondly, the advance of the Syrian 
successors of AJexander from the basin of the Indus to the Ganges, 
and their permanent relations with the kings of Palimbothra (near 
Patnd); and thirdly, the gradual advance of the Roman Empire 
throughout Western Europe, the leading incidents of which were 
the conquest of Northern Italy between the years 224-180 b.c, of 
Gaul between 125-51 b.c^ of Spain between 210-25 b.c, and 
of Britain between 55 B.O.-84 a.d. The wars carried on with the 
frontier tribes of Germany, led to some acquaintance with the 
population of the interior ; but the topography of the northern and 
eastern districts remained unknown. Aiong the course of the 
Danube, the country was opened to civilization 'by the subjugation 
of Pannonia between 35 B.0.-8 a.d. ; Khaetia, Vindelicia, and 
Norlcum, b.c 15; Moesia, b.c 29; and Dacia a.d. 101-106. In 
the other continents, little was done by the Romans to extend the 
area of the known world ; the quarters where progress was chiefly 
made were the Caucasian region in A^a^ the Atlas region in 
western Africa, and the Nile valley in Eastern Africa. For the 
topography of the Roman provinces we have an invaluable source 
of information in Antonine's Itinerary, an official document first 
published probably in the reign of Caracalla, but re-cdited or 
altered down to the reign of Diocletian. The Bordeaux Itinerary, 
of the 4th century after Christ, describing the route between 
Bordeaux and Jerusalem, and the Peutinger Table, a pictorial or 
illustrated itinerary, probably of the 3rd century after Christ, are 
documents of a similar character, though not of equal value. Out- 
side the limits of the Roman Empire, some extensive regions were 
Indistinctly known to professed geographers from the reports of 
merchants and travellers. During the long period of classical 
Uterature, a very large number of works had been written directly 
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bearing on geography, such as the Peripli or maritime guide- 
books, and descriptions of the world or of special countries. Many 
of these works have been lost, but much of their contents has 
been happily secured to us in the encyclopsBdic treatises of Strabo 
and Ptolemy among the Greeks, Pliny and Mela among the Latins. 
Of these writers Strabo (b.c. 66-a.d. 24) may be regarded ais 
standing first in regard to descriptive geography, and Ptolemy 
(about A.D. 150) as facile princeps in scientific geography. The 
latter carries the " Orbis Terrarum Antiquis Notus " to its farthest 
limits — from the Fortunatse Insulsd {Canaries) in the "W. to the 
Chinese Sea in the E., and from the Altai Mts. in the N. of Asia, 
to the sources of the Nile, 10° S. lat., in Africa. The information 
given as to the remoter regions consists of little beyond bare 
names, which are frequently diflBcult of identification. The eastern 
coast of Africa was faiown to navigators to a point considerably S. 
of the Equator, and the western coast to about 8° N. lat. In the 
interior the Niger and Lake TcJiad may be regarded as the utmost 
limits of ancient geography. In Eastern Asia the coast line bad 
been followed beyond the Aurea Chersonesus (Malay Peninsula) to 
the country of the Sin«9 in the S.E. of China. But in this part 
of the world the country of chief interest in connection with clas- 
sical literature is Serica or north-west China, whence silk was 
conveyed to the west by an overland route, which in respect to its 
extreme length and the difficulties to be encountered, surpasses 
anything in the history of commerce ; the nearest approach to it in 
modem times being the route by which tea is conveyed from the 
same quarter to western Kussia. In northern Europe the Baltic 
had been reached through the North Sea, and an indistinct idea of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, as an island, is conveyed under the 
name of Scandia. The " Ultima Thule " which Pytheas discovered 
was probably Iceland, but the term was subsequently applied with 
indistinctness to other places in the extreme north. 

The Oceans surrounding the habitable world were very imper- 
fectly known to the ancients. The one of which we have the most 
frequent notice is that which washed the western coasts of Europe 
and Africa, and which was variously named Ooe&nus AtlantXcns 
(IJ 'ArKcurris), from its proximity to the westerly range of Atlas ; 
the "outer sea" (ri l|a> Bd\a(T(Ta\ as opposed to the "inner*' or 
Mediterranean Sea ; the " western " ocean ; and by the Latins, not 
onfrequently, simply Oceanvs or Oceani Mare, as being the ocean 
with which they were more particularly acquainted. The name 
" ocean ** itself is supposed to be of Phoenician origin, and undoubt- 
edly the Phoenicians were the earliest navigators of It^ q.x^^ Vs^?^ 
its waters (as we have already seeii) iIox[i\Jttfc"fi•T^^^2S£l\^<^^3xSiQS!k 
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N. to Sierra I^cono in the S. How far they may have wandered 
W., wo know not; but we have probably a notice of the Sargasio 
sea in the neighbourhood of the Azores. The Northern Ocean was 
almost wholly unknown ; it was generally described, according to 
its position, as Ooeaniu Septentrion&lis {k^ptios\ but occasionally, 
from its character as a frozen sea. Mare Conordtnm or Fignim 
iir(itTiyv7a). The ancient name of the Baltic was Mare Suevicum; 
of the Little Btlt, Sinus Lagniu ; of the Kattegat^ Siniu Ck)daiLa8 ; 
and of the North Sea^ Mare Oermanlcum. The Indian Ocean was 
well known in its northern portion ; Herodotus calls it the " Red " 
sea {ipvOpd, ii. 102), but it was more commonly named according to 
its position (i/otios, fxfo-'fjfifiptvos), and, when India became well 
known, the Oceanns IndXciis. The great semi-inclosed sea W. of 
Hindostan was known as Mare ErythraBnm, the ^^ Red " sea, and 
the one E. of Hindostan as the Sinus Oangetitous (Bay of Bengal). 
What we call the " Red Sea " was known in ancient geography as 
Sinus Arablous or ^^ Arabian Gulf." That the extent of the ocean 
southwards was unknown, appears from the theory of Ptolemy and 
other geographers that the continents of Africa and Asia were 
united to the S. of it. The Eastern Ocean was also practically 
unknown ; we have indeed notice in Ptolemy of certain portions of 
it — Magnus Sinus, either the China Sea, or the Gulf of Siam, and 
Sinarum Sinus, probably the Gidf of Tonquin ; but these were con- 
sidered to be attached to the Southern rather than the Eastern 
Ocean. The existence of an Eastern Ocean was, however, fully 
credited on theoretical grounds. 

The Oceans hold a secondary place in Ancient Geography as 
compared with the great inland sea which divides Europe from 
Africa, and partly also from Asia. The name ** Mediterraneum " is 
of comparatively modem origin : in ancient times it received 
several designations. Homer calls it simply ^^ the sea,*' as distinct 
from the Ocean-river ; Herodotus the " sea close at hand " (^Sc ^ 
0(£xa<T<7a); but the most usual name for it was the *^ Inner sea'' 
(Mare Internum), as opposed to the " Outer Ocean." This sea is 
connected with the Ocean by the Fretnm Gadit&num (Strait of 
Gibraltar), the portal of which was marked by the two rocks of Calpe 
and Abj^la, the " Pillars of Hercules," as being the reputed ter- 
minus of the hero's wanderings. The sea is naturally subdivided 
into two basins by the approximation of Sicily and the angle of 
Africa which terminates in Mercurii Pr. (fi. Bon). The eastern 
basin was for a long period the limit of Greek enterprise, though 
the western was well known to the Phoenicians. The former was 
more fiavonrable for an early stage of navigation, inasmuch as it 
contains some inclosed seas and numerous islands, — ^the Adriatitoum 
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Mare, between Italy and Northern Greece ; tke lomnm Mare, out- 
side the Adriatic, between Southern Italy, Sicily, and Pelopon- 
nesus; and, more particularly, the iEgSBum Mare (Archipelago), 
between Greece and Asia Minor, which is studded with beautiful 
and fertile isles, and which communicates with the Pontns Euxinns 
{Black Sea) through the Hellespontns {Dardanelles), the Propootis, 
{Sea oj Marmara), and the Bospdrus Thracins {Strait of Constanti- 
nople) . 

The Mare Gaspium or HyTO&nam {Caspian Sea), was but imper- 
fectly known to the ancients. Herodotus knew it to be a wholly 
inland sea, but later geographers, as Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
supposed it to be attached to the northern ocean by a channel, and 
this notion prevailed among the geograph<rs of the Middle Ages, 
although Ptolemy did not paiticipate in the error of his prede- 
cessors. The Sea of Aral may possibly be mentioned under the 
name Oxiana Palua, but this is doubtful. 

The habitable world was divided by the ancients into three 
continents — Europe, Asia, and Africa or Libya. This threefold 
division appears to have grown up gradually among the Greeks on 
the shores of the ^gsean. We find no trace of it in Homer : he 
rather favours the notion of a twofold division of the World into 
Eastern and Western halves — the regions of the rising and the 
setting sun respectively. The names of the continents, indeed, 
occur in the Homeric poems, but as applied only to districts — 
** Asia " to the plains about the Cayster in Asia Minor ; " Libya " 
to the maritime district W. of Egypt ; and *' Europe " to Northern 
Greece. HecatsBus adopted a twofold division into Europe and Asia, 
and considered Africa as a part of Asia; but it appears from 
Herodotus that the threefold division had gained currency in his 
time, though he demurred to it, partly on the score that the world 
was really a single continuous mass, and partly because Africa was 
in his eyes comparatively insignificant, and rather to be considered 
as a peninsula of Asia. Both Hecatsous and Herodotus included 
Northern ALsia in Europe, so that the boundary between them ran 
E. and W., instead of N. and S. The boundary of Africa was 
placed in that age at the Nile rather than at the Hed Sea, conse- 
quently Egypt was half in Africa, half in ALsia, and the Delta (as 
Herodotus observes) would necessarily fall between the two. The 
boundaries were subsequently better fixed, the Tanais {Don) being 
considered the limit between Europe and Asia to the N. of the 
Eoxine, and the Arabicus Sinus the limit between Asia and 
Africa. 
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CHArTEIl II. 

I. ASIA.— ir. AS(A MISOB. 

Tbb contiaent of Asia ia entitled to precedence in the order of 
descriptioQ, inasmuch aa it nas tho cradle of the hiunau race, aiid 
the seat of empires which, in point of date, were anterior to those 
of Eniope. The name " Asia " originated (aa has been already 
ohserved) on the eastern shore of the ^gican sea, where we find it 
in the Homerio age applied to the allurial plains about the lower 
course of the Cayster, Its extension thence to deaignnte the vhote 
eastern division of the Old World, appears to have been an Bcci< 
dental eircnmstanco. The name, however, alwaya had a special 
application to the neighbourhood of ita original home, and, as used 
by the Bomims and in the New Testament, it applied to the 
prorinoe in the west of Asia Minor. The boundaries of the con- 
tinent have been specified as the Tanais on the side of Europe, and 
the AraMcas Sinus on the aide of Africa, between which the 
Hediterraneon and Ensine aeaa, with their oonneoting links, formed 
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its W. limit. In other directions it was bounded by the ocean, as 
described in Chap. I. 

The leading feature in the physical formation of the continent is 
the large amount of plateau or table-land on iU surface, particularly 
in that portion of it with which Ancient Geography is concerned. 
This feature affects the whole character of the continent — its river 
courses, its climate and productions, and even its history and civili- 
zation. Western Asia, indeed, comprises but a single low-lying 
plain of any extent, namely, that of Mesopotamia, watered by the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The great plain of Northern India 
was the only other one within the limits of Asia as known to the 
ancients. In other quarters the plains are either narrow strips 
between the bounding ridges of the plateaus and the sea, or else 
the bottom lands of valleys opening ont to the sea in the direction 
of the ranges of the plateau. There are three table-lands or 
plateau regions of considerable elevation in Western Asia, namely, 
Asia Minor, which is buttressed up by the great range of Taurus 
in a line parallel to the coast of the Mediterranean; Armenia, 
a very lofty and rugged region traversed by ranges, among which 
that of Abus, with the crowning height of our Ararat, is conspicuous ; 
and Ariana, the modem Iran or Persia, which is shut off from the 
Mesopotamian plain by the broad mountain-belt of Zagrus, and 
from the plain of India by the Suliman range. On a smaller scale, 
Syria and Palestine exhibit the same characteristic ; while beyond 
the limits of the regions which we shall have to describe at length, 
the great peninsula of Arabia is a broad highland, presenting well- 
defined edges towards the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; and 
further E., Southern India bears the same character, the symme- 
trical shape of its coast-line being due to the regularity of the 
bounding ranges of the interior plateau. 

The effect of plateau formation on the hydrography of the con- 
tinent is that large navigable rivers are scarce : the rivers formed 
on the plateaus are frequently pent up within the bounding ranges, 
and can find no outlet to the sea, while tho&e that are formed on 
the outside of these ranges have but a short and huriied course 
to the sea. In Western Asia the only rivers of importance are the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, which traverse the Mesopotamian plain. 
The Indus and the Ganges of Northern India furnish other examples 
of rivers on plains. Setting these aside, there are hardly any rivers 
which contribute to conmiercial intercourse bL'tween the inland 
districts and the sea. 

As to climate and productions, the effect of elevation is, of course, 
to modify the heat incidental to the latitude of tropical or semi- 
tropical countries. Every variety o£ tem^t^Voa^ \"«^ 'Occoa \.«5>\fe\^s«K!S^ 
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ill Asia — cxtrtjme heat in tho low plains, and sometimes extreme 
cold on the uplancls, with every gradation l)etween the extremes in 
the ri.sing ground between the two. Corresponding to this variety 
of clim ite is the variety of productions and of productiveness. As 
a general rule, table-lands nre dry and bare, swept by strong winds, 
and hence more adapted to pastoral than to agricultural pursuits. 
The low p'ains, on the other hand, having a hot climate, and in 
many cases a deep soil, support under cultivation a most luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The effect of the c nditions above described on the history and 
civilization of the continent may be observetl iu the following 
particulars: -(1) The predi)minance of the pastoral life, and conse- 
quently of patriarchal usages. (2) The growth of large cities on the 
plains, partly from their greater accessibility, and partly from the 
superior resources of the soil — from which combined causes wealth 
accumulated, and such cities became the seats of powerful dynasties. 
(3) The ease with which conquering armies could sweep over large 
areas of open table-lands. 

The ix)pulation of Western Asia belonged almost wholly to the 
Aryan and Shemitic families of the human race— the Aryan being 
predominant in Persia (the original home of the name), in the 
western parts of Asia Minor, nnd in Armenia ; and the Shemitic in 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Phcenicia, and Arabia. 

II. Asia Minor. 

Asia Minor is the name assigned to the great westerly peninsula 
of Asia, bounded W. by the ^gasan sea, S. by the Mare Internum, 
E. by Mons Amunus, the Euphrates and the Phasis, and N. by the 
Euxine Sea. The designation does not appear in classical litera- 
ture, nor, indeed, did the peninsula receive any general name. The 
name " Asia " simply, without the " Minor," was assumed by the 
kings of Pergamus, and was afterwards used as the title of the 
Koman province in the W. of the peninsula. Its modern name is 
Anadoli^ i.e. the " eastern land." Its length is about 650 m., its 
breadth about 350 m., and its area about equal to that of France. 

The seas surrounding Asia Minor are of great importance in 
ancient geography. The Pontas Enzlxiiu (Black Sea) is said to 
have been originally named Ax6nus, " inhospitable," in consequence 
of the violent storms for which it is notorious ; this name was 
changed to Euxinus, " hospitable," by the Greek mariners, when 
they became better acquainted with it. The S. shore is tolerably 
regular, the most noticeable features being the promontories of 
Syriai ilndje) and GaramluB {Kerempe) in Paphlagonia. The 
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BoBpSms, which connects the Euxine with the Propontis, is a 
narrow channel 17 m. long, and with a minimum breadth of 600 
yards, deriving its name from the legend that lo crossed it under 
the form of a heifer. The Propontis is so caUed us being the " sea 
before the (Euxine) sea;" it has a length of 120 m., and spreads 
out into a broad sheet with two gulfs on its E. coast. The Helles- 
poxLtns, which connects the Propontis with the MgfBun, was named 
after Helle, the sister of Phrixus, who was drowned in attempting 
to swim across it : it is narrowed to about a mile opposite Abydus 
Q' fauces Abydi;* Virg. Georg. i. 207). The coast of the Mare 
iEgSBum is varied by a succession of bays and promontories, with 
islands fronting them at no great distance. The general direction 
of the ranges in this part of the peninsula is E. and "W., at right 
angles to the line of the coast, and with broad valleys opening out 
between them. The sea penetrates into the low ground between 
the terminations of the ranges ; and consequently the coast assumes 
a singularly irregular appearance. The rivers which discharge 
themselves into the bays so formed (the Cayster, the Hermus, and 
the Mseander), bring down large quantities of soil which is deposited 
at their mouths ; whence numerous alterations have occurred in the 
forms of the bays. Harbourage was of course abundant, and this 
circumstance, combined with the position and character of the sea, 
studded with isles and having Greece on its opposite side, conduced 
to foster maritime enterprise. The special features of this coast 
will be described under the several provinces in which they occur. 
The southern coast-line, bordering on the Mare Interxram, is affected 
by the position of the neighbouring range of Taurus. The general 
direction of this range is parallel to that of the coast ; but in its 
western section, where it falls within the province of Lyciii, it 
projects its spurs southwards to the coast, and there forms a knotty 
protuberance of considerable size. The recess eastward of this 
is filled by the Mare Pamphylium, and the coast-line eastward of 
Lycia gradually trends to the S.E. until it reaches Anemnrinm Pr., 
and then to the N.E. until it reaches the alluvial plain of Eastern 
Gilicia, where a projection of a minor character occurs, chiefly 
through the large amounts of deposit brought down by the rivers 
Pyramus and Sams. At the extreme E. the Sinus Ieu^cus {Gulf of 
Iskenderun) intrudes between the ridges of Amanus. 

In its internal configuration Asia Minor consists of a table- land, 
which rises sharply on the side of the Mediterranean, where it is 
supported by the massive range of Tanms, and falls off gradually 
towards the N. and W. The interior consists of high open plains, 
traversed at wide intervals by mountain-ranges, the most important 
of which is Anti-Tannu in Cappadoc^s^— ^ i^\!l%^ ^^^^L^sd^^^^^K^i^ 
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Taurus to the N. of Cilicia. This central district is fringed 
northwards by a broad belt of mountainous country, the ranges 
running E. and W., and thus closing, except at rare intervals, 
access to the Euxine Sea. Towards the W. the table-land breaks 
up into valleys, opening out to the iEgoian Sea, and offering ready 
access in that direction. Maritime plains of varying size skirt the 
coast, the most extensive one being that of Eastern Cilicia. The 
drainage of the central table-land partly gathers into lakes (such 
as Tatta) and is thence carried off by evaporation: elsewhere it 
finds its way to the surrounding seas by the few rivers which escape 
through the mountain baniers. Of these the Halys (Kizil Irmah\ 
in the eastern region, is the most important, and attains a consi- 
derable length by the great bend it makes in Cappadocia and 
Galatia, and the tortuousness of its lower course as it threads its 
way to the Euxine through the mountain ranges. The Sangarius 
{Salikariyeh\ with its tributaries, drains the north-we&tem portion 
of the table-land to the Euxine Sea. The other rivers of Asia 
Minor rise on the edges of the table-land, some of them doubling 
about amid the parallel mountain-ranges, as the Iris on the 
northern coast, while others, rising on the outer slope of the moun- 
tains, rush down impetuously to the sea, and others again (parti- 
cularly on the western coast, as the HermiiB and the Maeander) hold 
their way along broad, deep-bottomed valley-plains. The Saras 
and the Fyr&mus of Eastern Cilicia force passages through Taurus 
to the Mediterranean Sea, the latter through a remarkably wild 
and narrow gorge. 

The climate and productions of Asia Minor share in the general 
character of the Asiatic continent in these respects. The high 
plains of the table-land furnished fine pasture-land for sheep, which 
in some districts yielded a fine wool, as was particularly the case 
about Ancyra in Galatia. The plain of Cilicia and the valleys 
opening out to the ^gsean and Propontis were, on the other hand, 
blessed with a fine soil and a hot climate : wheat and fruit grew 
there in abundance, and the towns became wealthy and luxurious, 
sometimes even to a proverb. The vine flourished on the slope of 
Tmolus, in the upper valleys of the Hermus and the Mseander, 
about Cnidus in Caria, and in other localities : Caria produced the 
dried figs named after that country, and Pontus the cherry, which 
is said to have been so named from the town Cer&sus. Stone was 
everywhere abundant, and of excellent quality for the purposes of 
architecture and sculpture. 

The political geography of Asia Minor is somewhat complicated. 
At no period of ancient history did the peninsula form a single 
state, but it occasionally contained within itself Independent 
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sovereignties and confederacies of towns, and at other times it was 
included in the great empires of the world. The earliest sovereignty 
of importance was the Lydian, which had Sardis for its capital; 
it attained its highest prosperity under its last king, Croesus, 
B.C. 560-546, at which time it embraced all that lay W. of the 
Halys. At the same early period, the confederacies of Greek 
colonies on the coast of the ^gsean had gained great prosperity. 
The lonians occupied a central position in Lydia and Caria, where 
they founded a confederacy of twelve towns, including Ephesus, 
Smyrna and Miletus. To the S. of Ionia, the Dorians established 
a confederacy of five cities, of which Cnidus held the presidency. 
To the N. of Ionia were the eleven towns of the iEolian confederacy, 
of which Cyme was the most flourishing. The downfall of Croesus 
marks the period of the advance of the Persian Empire, which soon 
absorbed the whole of the peninsula, and to which it remained 
subject until the time of Alexander the Great, B.C. 334, when it was 
transferred^ to the Macedonian Empire. After the death of the 
conqueror^Asia Minor fell in the first instance imder Antigonus, 
and, after the battle of Ipsus, b.c. 301, under Lysimachus. About 
twenty years later Seleucus attached the greater part of it to Syria, 
but several of the provinces — Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Pontus, 
Paphlagonia, and Armenia Minor — became the seats of independent 
monarchies. Th^ battle of Magnesia, b.c. 190, terminated the 
supremacy of the Seleucidse, and the Roman conquerors handed 
over the valuable provinces of Mysia, Lydia, and Caria to the king 
of PergSmus, who had gradually risen from small beginnings to 
the highest authority in the peninsula. The last king of Pergamus 
bequeathed his possessions to the Eomans, who formed out of these 
and some adjacent districts their province of Asia. Gradually the 
remainder of the peninsula fell under their power — Bithynia by 
the bequest of Nicomedes IV., b.c. 74 ; Cilicia by conquest, b.c. 67 ; 
Pontus partly by the defeat of Mithridates, B.C. 65, and the 
remainder in the reign of Nero; Galatia and Lyctionia, after 
the death of the tetrarch Amyntas, b.c. 25 ; Cappadocia after the 
death of Archelaus, a.d. 17; and, lastly, Armenia Minor, after 
the death of Tigranes in Vespasian's reign. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE PBOVENCEB OF ASIA MISOB WITH THE ABJACBKT ISLANDS 

1. Mr=i>.-3, Lydta.— a. Csrii. 
1. Itjiai occupied tiie N.W. angle of Asia Minoi, and ww 
bounded N. by t!ie Propontis and the HoUeepont, and W. by the 
^gsau : in the E. it adjoined Bitbyuia and Phrygia, and in the S. 
Ljd'a. The prominent featuree on the coaat-liue ore Leotnm Pr., 
(dfdba), the moat westerly point of Aeia; tiie Sinu AdiBiii;tt£iiiia, 
named after Adramyttium, and having Leslios closing tCa cntranee ; 
and the 8. Ele&t«a, on the border of Lydia. The anrface of this pro- 
vince ia varied. ThemouDtaineof chief note in it are Olympm on the 
E. bonlor, whose summit ia covered with snow for the greater part of 
the year ; and Ida. a weU-wooded range which akirts the Mgainn in 
the S and attains its greatest height in Mnunt Gargimi; it was 
regarded as the birth-place of Cybele, and, from its proximity to 
Troy, it is frequently mentioned in claasical pnctij. The chief 
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rivers are the Bhynd&ouB with the MaoestiiB in the N.E. ; and the 
CidciLB in the S., which flows by Pergamus into the bay of Elaea. 
The river Oranlcofl (Kodsha-su)^ on the Propontis, is famous for the 
victory whicfi Alexander the Great there gained over the Persians, 
B.C. 33 i. 

The inhabitants of Mysia belonged to various stocks : the 
Mysians proper appear to have crossed over from Europo, and were 
allied to the Moosians, the names Moesi and Mysi boing indeed 
identical : the Trojans were also probably an immigrant race from 
TJirace, who amalgamated with the Phrygians: numerous Greek 
colonists settled on the coast, particularly -Cohans. The subdivi- 
sions of the province were : - (1) Mjrsia Major, the southern interior 
district, with Pergamus for its capital. (2) Mysia Minor, the 
ooast-district of the Hellespont and Propontis: the title Phrygia 
ad Hellespontam was subsequently assigned to the western portion 
of that district. (3) Troas, on the coast of the iEga-an, from the 
Hellespont to the Bay of Adramyttium. (4) JEolis, the southern 
part of the coast, occupiid by the -^k)lian colonies. (5) Teuthrania, 
an interior district on the S. frontier, so called from Teuthras, the 
founder of a Mysian settlement in this part. 

The towns of Mysia are interesting, partly from their origin 
and character, and partly from the events that occurred in their 
neighbourhoods. Wc may first mention the place which was the 
scene of the leading events of Homer's Iliad, nium or Troja (as 
the Latins commonly called it) is described as situated on rising 
ground between the rivers Simois and Scamander and near the 
spurs of Ida, on one of which stood its citadel Pergamum. The 
Scamander or Xanthus (as it was otherwise called from the yellow 
colour of its water, whence the epithet kpyvpo^iv-ns, 11. xxi. 8) is 
identified with the Mendere-sUf which reaches the soa just at the 
entrance of the Hellespont. The Simois {Dumbrek-Chai) formerly 
flowe<l into the Scamander, but now gains the sea by an indepen- 
dent course. The position of Ilium itself has been a much dis- 
cussed question, some identifying its site with that of Ilium Novum 
{Kissarlik), about 1 J m. from the coast, while others place it more 
inland, about 5 m. from the sea, at Bunarbashi, However this may 
be, nium Hovnm, which was built by ^olian colonists after the 
destruction of the original city, was believed by the ancients to 
occupy t!>e site of the former town, and was probably the place 
visited as Troy by Xerxes, Alexander the Great, and Julius Cwsar. 
In connexion with the history of Troy we may notice SigSnm, on 
the coast near the mouth of the Scamander, where still exist the 
mounds reputed to be the graves of Achilles and Patroclus ; and 
ShcBtSumi on the Hellespont, with the mound of A.\<^iw« * 
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In later days Fergamus or Pergamnm was by far the most im- 
portant town in Mysia : it stood on the banks of the Caicus in the 
southern part of the province, and first attained importance from 
having been selected by Lysimachus, one of Alexander the Great's 
generals, as the receptacle of his vast treasures : it was enlarged 
and beautified by Eumenes II., who founded there a splendid 
library, and it became famous for its parchment, which thence 
derived its name (Charta pergumend) : it was the seat of one of the 
Seven Churches of Asia. 

Of the less important towns we may notice — (1) On the coast of 
the Hellespontus and Propontis : — Dard&XLUs, on the Hellespont, 
whence probably comes the modem name, Dardanelles. Abydus, 
situated on the narrowest point of the Hellespont, famed in mytho- 
logy as the spot where Leander swam across to visit Hero, and in 
history for the erection of the bridge of boats for the passage of the 
Persian army b.c. 480. Lamps^ous, the chief seat of the worship of 
Priapus. Cydoiu, on the Propontis, well situated on an isthmus 
between a peninsula and the mainland, with sheltered roadsteads ; 
it was colonized by Milesians, and stood a siege by Mithridates 
B.C. 74, but was relieved by Lucullus. (2) On the coast of the 
-^8Ban : — Alexandria Troas, midway between Sigeum and Lectum, 
founded by Antigonus, Alexander's general, enlarged by Lysima- 
chus, king of Thrace, and raised to great prosperity under the 
Bomans. Julius Caesar designed to make it the capital of the East, 
and Constantine hesitated between this spot and Constantinople : 
Its ruins supplied materials for this latter, and it is still called Eaki 
StamhoiUj " Old Constantinople." Asstu, on the Bay of Adramy ttium, 
E. of Lectum Pr., remarkable Tor the extent of its ruins, particularly 
the " street of tombs." Oarg&ra, on a plain of great fertility. 
Antandnui, on a spur of Ida, whence it drew a large supply of 
timber for shipbuilding. Adramyttium, a port at the head of the 
Sinus Adramyttenus. Elasa, the port of Pergamum. Cyme, the most 
flourishing of the iEolian colonies. (3) In the interior, Soepsis, N. of 
Ida, the seat of a school of philosophy, and reputed to be the spot 
where the works of Aristotle were buried after the death of Neleus. 

Off the coast of Mysia lie the following islands : — ^Proooxmesiu, 
in the Propontis, which supplied a finely streaked marble, whence 
its modem name Marmara, TenSdos, in the ^gean, near the 
entrance of the Hellespont : its position gave it importance in naval 
warfare, and hence it was occupied by the Persians in their Greek 
wars, and by the Bomans in the Macedonian wars: it was the 
Boene of Lncullns's victory in the Mithridatic War, b.c. 85. Lesbos, 
a large island shaped like an irregular triangle, opposite to the 
Sinus Adramyttenus, occupied mainly by JSolians and justly con- 
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sidered their most valuable possession : its capital, Mityline (other- 
wise Mytilene), stood on the E. coast, facing the mainland, and 
possessed a double harbour. In the Peloponnesian War Mitylene 
was reduced by Athens, and the island was portioned out among 
Athenian settlers. Lesbos was reputed the native land of the lyre, 
AicsDus and Sappho having been bom there. The island passed 
into a proverb {\€(rfiid(€iv) for profligacy. Between Mitylene and 
the mainland was the group of the Arg^fLssB, where the Spartans 
were defeated by the ten Athenian generals B.C. 406. 

2. Lydia was situated between Mysla and Caria, with Temnus as 
its boundary on the side of the former, and Messogis on the side of 
Caria; inland it adjoined Phrygia. The sea-coast was divided 
between ^olis and Ionia, the Hermaean bay being the point at which 
they met. The coast-line is very irregular, and contains the Sinus 
HermsBUB ; a large and rugged peninsula, on which stood the town 
of Erythrse, and having Chios opposite to it ; and the Sin. CasrstriuB, 
on the border of Caria. The chief ranges are Tmolus, which bounds 
the valley of the Hermus on the S., Temnus on the frontier of 
Mysia, and Messogis on the frontier of Caria. With Tmolus are 
connected Olympus near the Sin. Hermaeus, Sipylus more N., the 
fabled scene of Niobe's transformation, Oallesius near Ephesus, and 
the various heights of the Erythraean peninsula, particularly Corycus 
and Mimas : with Messogis, Paotyas near Ephesus and its westerly 
prolongation Myc&le, below which was fought the important battle 
between the Greeks and Persians, b.c. 479. The chief rivers are the 
Hermus, which receives the Pactulus, noted in ancient times for its 
gold-dust (^Auro turhidus Hermus,* Georg. ii. 137) ; and the Caj^ster, 
about whose lower course were rich marshy plains, the resort of 
swans and other wild-fowl. 

An extensive volcanic region, named the CatacecaumSne, or 
** burnt " land, surrounds the upper Hermus. 

The ecu'liest inhabitants were Mseonians — a Pelasgian people. 
These were overpowered by the Lydians, a kindred race to the 
Carians and Mysians, but they continiied to hold their ground in 
the upper valley of the Hermus. The lonians were reputed to have 
entered Lydia in the middle of the 11th century b.c. The province 
abounded with wealthy and powerful cities. Its earliest capital 
was Sardes, the seat of the Independent dynasties of Lydia, on the 
banks of the Pactolus, and at the foot of Tmolus, with its acropolis 
on a spur of that hill ; it was thrice destroyed by fire — in the reign 
of Ardys by the Cimmerians, again at the time of the Ionian revolt, 
and in the war between Antlochus the Great and the AchsBans : it 
was the seat of one of the Seven Churches of Asia. The later 
capital, under the Romans, was Eph&ros (A^asaluk^^^\»>2s^^ V^a^^ 
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the Gulf of the Cayster, originally confined to the slopes of M. 
C!oressu8, afterwards extended to the subjacent plain, and finally, 
under Lysimachus, carried up the hill Prion. It was specially 
famous for the worship of Diana : the first temple wliich the Greeks 
erected in her honour perished by fire on the night of Alexander's 
birth, and was replaced by the magnificent structure (the largest of 
of all the Greek temples) which was in existence when St Paul 
visited the town. A Christian church was founded there by that 
Apostle, and received from him one of his Epistles : it was one of 
the Seven Churches of Asia. 

Another very important town was Smyrna, on the Bay of Hermus, 
originally on the N. shore near the head of the bay, a colony first 
of the .^lians, and, subsequently to B.C. 688, of the lonians : the 
original town was destroyed by Sadyattes, b.c. 627, and for 400 years 
Smyrna ceased to exist : a new town was then founded on the S. 
side of the bay by Antigonus, and attained celebrity for its beauty 
and commercial importance ; the modem Smyrna is still the chief 
mart of the Levant. Old Smjnma claimed to be the birth-place of 
Homer : the later town was the seat of one of the Seven Churches 
of the Bevelation. 

Of the towns of secondary importance we may notice : — PhocsBa, 
on the peninsula between the bays of Cyme and Hermus, an 
Ionian colony: being besieged by the Persians at the time of 
the Ionian revolt, the bulk of its inhabitants preferred self-banish- 
ment to capture, and migrated to Corsica; the town afterwards 
revived, and sustained a long siege from the Roman fleet under 
^milius in the Syrian wars. ClaBomSiiflB, on the S. coast of the 
Hermsean bay, the birth-place of Anaxagoras. ErythrsB, on the 
rugged peninsula opposite Chios. Teos, at the S. entrance of 
the same peninsula, opposite ClazomensB, the birth-place of Ana- 
creon : under the Persians, the inhabitants migrated to Abdera in 
Thrace, and the place thenceforth declined. LebSduB, on the N. side 
of the Sin. Caystrianus, a flourishing place until its inhabitants were 
removed to Ephesus by Lysimachus ; thenceforward it was a poor 
deserted place. ColSphon, about 2 miles from the N. coast of the 
same bay, and on the banks of the small river Hales, with a port 
called Notium on the bay itself : it was one of the towns which 
claimed to be the birth-place of Homer : it was depopulated in the 
same way as Lebedus. Magnesia, on the S. bank of the Hermus, 
below Mt. Sipylus, and hence distinguished as "ad Sipylum," 
celebrated for the victory here gained by the Scipios over Antiochus 
the Great, b.o. 190. PhiladelpMa, near the Oogamus, an affluent of 
the Hermus, named after its founder. Attains Philadelphus, king 
of Pergamum, and the seat of one of the Seven Churches of Asia. 
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Thyatira, between Sardes and Pergamnr^ frequently noticed in the 
annals of the Roman wars with Antiochus ; one of the Seven Churches 
and further mentioned in the Bible as the abode of Lydia the 
purple-seller. 

Off the coast of Lydia lie the following islands : — Chios, opposite 
to the peninsula of Erythrse, from which it is only 5 miles distant, 
irregular both in outline and surface, with high mountains in the 
N. ; celebrated for its wine and for the beauty of its women; with a 
town of the same name on the E. coast, which was a member of the 
Ionian confederacy, and an important maritime power previously to 
the Ionian revolt. It claimed to be the birth-place of Homer, and 
was the native town of the poet Ion. Samos, opposite the extremity 
of Mycale, from which it is separated by a channel of less than a 
mile's width, about 25 miles long, and covered with lofty mountains 
(as indicated by its name, meaning " height" ) ; blessed with a very 
productive soil, and famed for its pottery, whence the title of 
*' Samian ware '* was applied by the Romans to their own red 
lustrous pottery. It had a capital town of the same name on the S. 
coast, which under Polycrates ranked among the first cities of the 
world, and near which stood a famous temple of Juno of great size 
and wealth. Samos was a most flourishing maritime state under 
Polycrates, b.o. 532, and is further kaown as the birth-plice of 
Pythagoras. loams (^Nikarla), 10 miles distant from Samos, and 
apparently a continuatiou of the same line of elevation ; a dependency 
at one time of Miletus, and afterwards of Samos : the surrounding 
aeu, was named after it Icarium Mare, and is associated with the 
legend of Icarus, son of Dsedalus. 

8. Caria was situated in the S.W. angle of Asia Minor, having 
Lydia to the N., and Phrygia and Lycia to the E. of it, the river 
Glaucus marking the boundary on the sea-coast. The coast-line 
has several marked projections — the most northerly ending in 
Trogilium Pr., opposite to Samos ; a second, formed by Mt. Grion, 
and containing the town of Miletus ; a third, more to the S. and 
enclosing, with the last mentioned, SinuB lassXcns ; and a fourth, con- 
taining two peninsulas, on one of which, terminating in Triopinm 
Fr., stands Cnidus, while the other faces Rhodes, and terminates 
in Cynoflsema Fr. Between the peninsulas of Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassus is the long tapering Sinus Geramicus, named after the 
town Ceramus. The mountains of this province may be regarded 
as outlying members of the great range of Taurus. We may notice 
CSadmns in the N.E., whence emanates the high ground which 
separates the basins of the Mseander and Calbis; Lide, near Pe- 
dasus ; and Latmos, between the river Mai syas and the sea-coast, 
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the fabled scene of Diana's interviews with Endymion, to whom the 
epithet Latmius is hence applied. The MsBander is the only river 
of importance ; it rises near CelsenaB, in Phrygia, and has a very 
tortuous course, whence has arisen the expression "to meander*' ; 
it receives several tributaries, particularly the Harp&sns and the 
Marsyas, on its 1. bank. 

The Carians, who formed the chief element in the population of 
Caria, were believed to have come from Crete ; they were a warlike 
people, and served as mercenaries. The Caunians of the southern 
region were probably a kindred race to the Carians. The Greeks 
settled on the coast, the Ioni%ns from the lassian bay northwards, 
and the Dorians to the S. of that point. The extreme southern 
stretch of coast opposite Khodes was designated Perasa Rhodiorum, 
as having once belonged to Rhodes. Caria possessed an unusual 
number of fine towns, most of which were of Greek origin. Fore- 
most among these we may notice Miletus, the metropolis of the 
Ionian confederacy, which stood on a peninsula S. of the Latmian 
bay, and possessed four harbours, protected in front by the 
Troga8a?an group of islands, to which Lade belonged. Before the 
Ionian revolt, Miletus had risen to great conmiercial prosperity, 
and had planted its colonies along the shores of the adjacent seas, 
including the Euxine. In B.C. 494 it was plundered by the 
Persians for its revolt, and in 334 it was taken and partly destroyed 
by Alexander : it was the birth-place of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Anaximenes, and was famous for its manufactures of furniture^ 
woollen cloths and carpets; the place had a bad fame for its 
voluptuousness. Attached to Miletus was Branchldseor Tid^a, 
12 miles S. of it, the seat of a famous temple and oracle of Apollo, 
which was approached from the sea (2 miles distant) by a sacred 
road lined with seated statues : the temple wad destroyed by the 
Persians b.c. 494, and was rebuilt by the Milesians. HflJicamassuB 
(Bt^rttm), the most important city of the Dorian confederacy, stood 
on the isthmus of the peninsula between the lassian and- Cerumican 
gulfs, in close proximity to the latter : it had two harbours and 
a citadel named Salmacis ; it was expelled from the Dorian con- 
federacy, and fell under local rulers, one of whom, Artemisia, 
fought at Salamis. The most remarkable building in it was the 
sepulchral monument erected to the memory of Mausolus by his 
widow Artemisia, B.C. 352, whence the term Mausoleum applied 
by the Romans and by ourselves to such edifices. Cnidus, the 
recognized head of the Dorian colonies, was situated at the 
extremity of the Triopian peninsula, built partly on the mainland 
and partly on an adjacent island, between which lay the harbours : 
it was a place of maritime Importance, and possessed some fine 
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works of art, particularly a statue of Venus by Praxiteles ; that 
goddess was much worshipped at Cnidus. 

Of the less important towns we may notice (I) on the sea-coast, 
from N. to S. :— Priene, on the slope of Mycale, originally possessing 
two ports, which became silted up through the deposits of the 
Maeander. Myns, the smallest of the Ionian towns, on the 1. bank « 
of the Maeander, about 2^ miles from its mouth. lassus, on a small 
island close to the N. coast of the bay named after it. GaimtLS, in 
Perasa, frequently mentioned in history. (2) In the interior: — 
Tralles, on the slope of Messogis, near the Mseander, and centrally 
situated in reference to the roads of the country, which made it a 
place of much traffic : under the Bomans it became noted for its 
luxury. Alabanda, about 18 miles S. of Tralles, on the 1. bank of 
the Marsyas, and having a similar fame for luxuriousness. Mylasa, 
near the head of the lassian bay, at the foot of a mountain whence 
came the beautiful white marble of which the town was built. 
Laliranda, 9 miles N.W. of Mylasa, the seat of a large temple of 
Jupiter Stratius, surrounded by a grove of plane-trees : it was con- 
nected with Mylasa by a sacred road. Aphrodisias, near the border 
of Phrygia, on the Mosynus, an affluent of the Mseander, with a 
temple of Aphrodite and other fine buildings. Antioolua, sur- 
named " ad MsRandrum," on the Mosynus, named after the mother 
of Antiochus, son of Seleucus. Stratonicea, S.E. of Mylasa, 
founded by Antiochus Soter, and named after his wife Stratonice ; 
the residence of Mithridates, and much favoured by the Bomans for 
its stout resistance to Labienus. 

Off the coast of Caria are the following islands :— Cos, in the 
^gaean, opposite the Halicarnassian peninsula, of which it appears 
to be a continuation, 23 miles in length from N.E. to S.W., with 
productive soil, and famous for wine, ointment, and a manufacture 
of gauze (sometimes called Coa, without any substantive) ; it 
possessed a town of the same name at the E. end of the island, with 
a sheltered roadstead frequented by vessels navigating the channel 
between the island and mainland, and also much famed for its 
temple of -^culapius, with a college of physicians attached to 
it : Cos was a member of the Dorian confederacy. Galymna, N.W. 
of Cos. famed for its honey. Leros, about 30 miles S.W. of Miletus, 
with a sanctuary of Artemis, where (according to mythology) 
Meleager's sisters were metamorphosed into guinea-fowls. Patmos, 
N.W. of Leros,^ the island to which St. John was banished, and 
where he is believed to have written the Apocalypse. Nisyrus, S. 
of Cos, of volcanic origin, known for its wine, its millstones, and 
its hot-springs ; occupied by a Dorian population. BhoduE., ^ \»x^i^ 
island about 9 miles distant from tYie ^. co«a\» ol ^«r\a.\ ^^wst^^ 
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luountalDous, having a long dorsa) range nliiph colmliiateB in 
Mt. AtabyriH (4560 feet), crowned with a temple of ZeuB : it poesetaed 
a remarkably fertile soil, and so fine a climate that the ann waa taid 
to shine there every day {" claTem tole Rhodon," Lne. Phan. viiL 347); 
it was originally occupied by a people named Telchinei, of » umi- 
' mythical character, bnt afttrwards it waa ooloQised bj TtoTtan 
settlers. It contained 4 towns of importance : — Shodm, at the N.E. 
end of the ialand, foimdod B.C. 408, a remeirkabty handsome town 
OB viewed from the sea, being aituatcd on rising gronnd of an 
amphi theatrical shape, with an acropolis at the S.Vf. end of ijie 
town, and two excellent harbours; it was adorned with idili^N 
works of art, particularly a brazen statue of Helios (the sun), o^Hl 
mouty called the CoIobsus, erected b,c. 280 by Charea at Uie diifl 
trnnceofoneof the harboura, and esteemed one of the seven wooddS 
□f the world ; the city acquired considerable power as a naval ■MtH 
and distinguiahed itself for its resistance to Demetrias PolioraeWi^ 
after the death of Alexander; lindiu, on the E. coast, ■^Irf 
revered sanctuaries of Minerva and Heroules: Caatlnu, abnit tKM 
middle of the W. coast ; and lalysiii, on the N. coast, 7 mile* Wi^ 
of BhoduB. Carpithni, an island of considerable size, betwesa'^ 
Rhodes and Crete, almost covered with bare mountains, and haTiai^" 
a steep inaccessible coast : a dependency of Rhodes when the power 
of that island vros at its best. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*. L;cU,-B. PunphflliL— e. CUIcIa,— T. Cippad«lik.~e. Ljuonls.— B. PLildis.— 

in. PbrygltL— 11. QalatiiL— II. Bllb;nl9.~13. PapliliEonli,— U. FontoB. 
4. Lyda occupied the moimtaiDous protaberanca of coast-land 
between Caria and Pamphylia : inland it was bounded by Fbrygia 
and Piaidia. The coast is rugged and irregular ; the chief bay is the 
Siniu QUnoui on the border of Caria. The surface is remarkably 
varied and picturesque, with fertile valleys intervening between the 
■wooded mountains. It is interaected in all directions by ramifica- 
tions of Taurus, which occasionally penetrate to the edge of the 
coast The more important of these are Cragiui, a ragged cluster of 
heights between the Xantbus and the western coast ; Hantojitai, 
Tuuning N. and S. parallel to the E. bank of tlie Xanthns ; Climax, 
on the eastern coast, owing its name (iueaiiiag"lwi^t"') \ti«.'^%- 
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cipitous road overhanging the st a on a projection near Phaselis ; 
and Chimsera, a summit of Climax, notorious in ancient times for a 
jet of inflammable gas ( " Flammis armata Chimxra" JEn, vi. 288), 
the report of which led to the Homeric notion of a fire-breathing 
monster. The only important river was the Xanthns (so named 
from the yellow hue of its \\ ater), which flows in a southerly direc- 
tion along an extensive plain : it was regarded as sacred to Apollo, 
who w^as supposed to frequent the wooded dells of Lycia. 

The original inhabitants were the Solymi and TermiloB, tribes of 
a Shemitic stock. The Lycians entered from Crete, subdued the 
TermilsB on the coast and drove back the Solymi into the moun- 
tainous district of Milyas, where they assumed the name of MilysB. 
The Lycians were a civilized nation, who cultivated with success 
the arts of sculpture and arc^iitecture. The towns were very 
numerous, and appear to have attained to their highest prosperity 
about the time when the Romans entered the country : the remains 
are numerous and interesting, rock-tombs being a conspicuous 
feature among them. The twenty-three chief towns formed a 
political confederacy. Xanthns, which ranked as the capital of the 
province, stood on the 1. bank of the river Xanthus about 6 m. 
from its mouth : it is famous for its resistances to Harpagus in the 
reign of Cyrus, and to Brutus, on both of which occasions it was 
destroyed. The otlier towns from W. to E. were : — TelmeBsns, on 
the Sin. Glaucus, the inhabitants of which were famed for their 
skill in augury. Fat&ra, the port of Xanthus, with a fine harbour 
frequented by vessels trading to Phoenicia, and with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of Apollo. Tlos, in the valley of the Xanthus, 
evidently from its remains a fine town, though historically un- 
known. Pixi&ra on Mt. Cragus, one of the largest towns of Lycia. 
Antiphellus, the port of Phellus, which stood more inland; the 
island of Megiste, opposite to Antiphellus, is now the chief place of 
business on this coast. Myra, on a plain about 2^ m. from the 
coast, with Andriaca as its port, at which St. Paul touched on his 
voyage to Rome ; the remains of the theatre at Myra are still very 
perfect. Phaselis on the E. coast, a place once much frequented by 
vessels, but afterwards a haunt of pirates, and on this score taken 
by Servilius Isauricus : the phaselt, a light and swift kind of boat, 
were so named from having been originally built here. 

5. Pamphylia consisted of a narrow strip of coast-land between 
the spurs of Taurus and the Mediterranean, from the boundary of 
Lycia in the W. to that of Cilicia near Coracesium in the E. With 
the exception of a few maritime plains, the largest of which is 
about Attalia, tjiis province is rugged with the spurs of Taurus. 
These run in parallel lines, enclosing valleys which open out to the 
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sea and are watered by independent streams, the chief of which arc 
the Catarrhaotes, so named because it precipitates itself over a cliif 
into the sea near Attalia; the Gestnis, which was formerly na- 
vigable up to Perge, though its mouth is now closed by a bar ; and 
the Eurymedon, at the mouth of which Cimon defeated the Persians 
B.C. 466. The inhabitants were a mixed race (whence the name 
Pamphyli or Pamphylii, " of all tribes " ), composed of aborigines, 
Oilicians and Greeks: they were addicted to maritime pursuits, 
had a bad character for piracy, and never attained to any political 
importance. Attalia, on the coast at the inmost recess of the 
Pamphylian bay, may be regarded as the chief town of this pro- 
vince : it was founded by Attains 11. of Pergamum, and is still of 
importance. The other towns were:— Perge, in the valley of the 
Oestrus, the seat of a famous temple of Diana ; Aspendus, on a hill 
near the Eurymedon, about 8 m. from the coast, a Greek colony ; 
and Side, a sea-port, colonized by ^olians of Cyme, with a good 
harbour, now choked up, which was much frequented by pirates. 

6. Cilioia occupied the S. coast from Pamphylia to the boundary 
of Syria, and was enclosed inland by the lofty ranges of Taurus in 
the N., and Amanus in the E. It comprised two regions of widely 
diverse character, which met at the river Laraus, namely C. Trachea, 
a " rough " or mountainous district W. of that river, and C. Pedias, 
a plain to the E. of it, which latter was naturally subdivided into 
the two plains of Tarsus and Issus. Situated on the high road 
between Syria and Europe, blessed with a fertile soil, a luxurious 
climate and fine scenery, Cilicia was always a coveted province and 
became a favourite resort of wealthy Komans. 

The great ranges of Taunu and Am&nns meet in the N.E. angle 
of this province. Both present massive barriers, which were sur- 
mounted only at a few points. The most frequented pass across 
Taurus lay at the head of the Cydnus valley where a remarkable 
fissure occurs in the mountain barrier, so narrow that it might be 
closed by a military force. This pass was called the "Cilician 
Gutes," CiliciflB PylsB or PortSB. The range of Amanus was crossed 
at two points, both of which were styled Amanides Pylse. one of 
them (the Pass of Beilan), communicating between Cilicia and 
Antioch, the other (the Pass of Bayas) in a more northerly position 
opposite Alexandria: this latter was the route by which Darius 
crossed before the battle of Issus. The road to the Pass of Beilan 
followed the coast of the Bay of Issus, and at one point was so beset 
by a spur of the mountains that the pass was closed by a wall and 
gates : these were the " Cilician and Syrian Gates," through which 
Oyms passed in the Anabasis, and Alexander the Great before the 
battle of Issus. The chief rivers of Cilicia «x^ ^^ %»:'^s^ ^s.^ 
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FyrianuB already noticed (p. 12) : the Cydnns, which flows by Tarsus 
and whose cold water nearly proved fatal to Alexander after 
bathing : and the Galycadnus, in Trachea. 

The original inhabitants of the plain were a Syrian race, and, 
according to tradition, derived their name from Cilix, a Phcenician. 
These were driven back to the hills by Greeks who settled there in 
large numbers after the time of Alexander the Great. The inhabi- 
tants of Trachea belonged to the same stock as the Pisidians, whom 
they resembled in their predatory habits. The capital was Tarsus, 
on the river Cydnus about 8 m. from its mouth, and surrounded by 
a luxuriant plain; originally a Syrian town, it was afterwards 
colonized by Greeks ; it was visited by Alexander the Great, and 
produced St. Paul and other illustrious men. The other towns 
. from W. to E. were : — Coraoesinxn, a place of great natural strength, 
and with a good harbour, the only town that held out against 
Antiochus, and the head-quarters of the pirates. Sellnus or Tra- 
janopdlis, deriving its second name from the death of Trajan, which 
took place there a.d. 117. CelendSris, strongly posted, with a small 
sheltered harbour. Selenela, on the Calycadnus, a few miles from 
the sea, foumled by Seleucus Nicator, and a flourishing place, the 
seat of an oracle of Juno and of an annual celebration of games. Soli, 
a flourishing place in the western portion of Pedias, founded by 
Argives, destroyed by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and restored 
by Pompey, whence it was afterwards called Pompeiopolis : it was 
chiefly notorious for its corrupt Greek, whence the term " solecism." 
Kallus, on an eminence near the mouth of the Pyramus, with a 
port at Magarsa. iEgSB, on the N. coast of the Bay of Issus. Issus, 
near the head of the bay named after it, well known for the great 
battle fought in its neighbourhood, b.c. 333, between Alexander and 
Darius. 

The important island of Cypms lies opposite to Cilicia Trachea, 
with its southern coast facing Phoenicia in the S.E. Its length 
from W. to E. is about 150 m., and its greatest breadth about 40 m. 
Two parallel ranges traverse the island in the direction of its length, 
one closely adjacent to the N. coast, the other near the S. coast in 
the broader part of the island: between the two is the plain of 
Salamis, watered by the PedisBUS. The name Olympus was applied 
to both the ranges. The coast-line runs out into promontories, the 
most noticeable of which were named Dinaretam in the E., Feda- 
lioni in. the S.E., and Ac&mas in the W. The mountains produced 
copper (8BS Cyprium); the plains were remarkably fertile, and 
abounded with flowers. 

The population of Cyprus was partly Phoenician and partly 
Greek; the former had the earliest footing on the island, and 
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communicated to it its religion and civilization. The chief town 
was Sal&mifl, situated on the E. coast near the mouth of the 
Pediseus, of Greek origin, and at its highest prosperity in the 6th 
century B.C., when it was under an independent dynasty : a famous 
naval battle took place oflf its harbour in B.C. 306, between Ptole- 
my I. and Demetrius Poliorcetes. The other towns were : — Paphos 
on the W. coast, the most celebrated seat of the worship of Venus ; 
there were two towns of the name, distinguished as Old and New, 
about 7^ m. apart, — the former being more especially the Paphos of 
Venus-worship and possessing a much-revered temple which was 
rebuilt by Vespasian ; while New Paphos was the official residence 
of the Roman governor. Ajn&thus, on the S. coast, also much given 
to the worship of Venus, and the port for the shipment of the 
copper which the isle produced. Oitiiun, on the same coast, E. of 
Amathus, where Cimon the Athenian died b.c. 449 : and, lastly, 
Soli, on the N.W. coast, the most frequented port on tliat side of the 
island. 

7. Cappadocia was an extensive province, bounded S. by the 
range of Taurus, and E. by the Euphrates ; W. it adjoined Lycaonia 
at Lake Tatta, and N. Galatia and Pontus. In the time of Hero- 
dotus the name was extended over Pontus, and we may include 
under it the district of Armenia Minor, lying E. of Pontus, which 
first appears as a separate division after the Romans entered the 
country. Cappadocia consists chiefly of high bare plains, yielding 
wheat in some parts and elsewhere supporting horses and sheep. 
It is crossed diagonally by the range of Antitanms, which here 
forms the division between the basins of the Euphrates and Halys. 
An outlying member of this range, named ArgflBUS, overlooking the 
plain of the Halys, is the loftiest mountain of Asia Minor. The 
river Halys enters Cappadocia from Pontus and waters the northern 
portion of the province, receiving in its course the Melas near 
Argseus. A second river called Melas flows E. to tbd' Euphrates. 

The inhabitants of Cappadocia were regarded by the Greeks as 
Sjrrians and were distinguished as Leucos^ri, "White Syrians." 
The Cataonians, in the eastern division of the province, were a 
distinct race. Of the towns wo hear little before the Roman era. 
The capital was centrally situated imder Mt. ArgSBus, and was 
named Maz&ca in the time of the old Cappadocian kings, and 
OBBsarda by the Romans, after its enlargement by Tiberius : this 
name it retains in a slightly altered form, Kaisariyeh, and it is 
still the njost important place in this part of the country. The 
other chief towns were : — Ty&na, the capital of the southern district, 
and of importance as having command of the pass over Taurus by 
the Cilioian gates; further known as the blvth-^W^ Ql>^^\*Kc&Ki«^ 
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Apollonius the impostor. Modsni, in the western dU-trict, also 
called Justianopolis from having been enlarp;ed by Justinian. 
FavstinopdliB, 8. of Tynna, named after Faustina the wife of the 
emperor M. Aurelius, who died there. Com&na Anrea, the chief 
town of Cataonia, at the h&ae of Antitaurus, f.imed for the worship 
of £nyo. Meliteoe, the chief town in the district of the same name, 
near tlie Euphrates, an important military post under the Romans, 
and the station of the famous Christian Legion (L. XII. Fulmi- 
natrixj. Nicopolis, in Armenia Minor, founded on the spot where 
Pompey conquered MIthridates. 

8. Lyoaonia lay W. of Cappadocia, adjoining Galatia in the N., 
Phrygia and Pisidia in the W., and Cilicia in the S. We include 
in it the border district in the S.W. named Isanria, which appears 
to have been a neutral territory between Lycuonia and Pisidia. 
Lycaonia consists mainly of wide upland plains, adapted for little 
besides sheep-feeding. The southern district is rugged with the 
outlying menib:rs of the great range of Taurus. The lakes Gor&lifl 
and Trog^tlB lie wholly in Isauria, and Tatta partly in it on the 
border of Cappadocia. These lakes are strongly impregnated with 
salt. 

The inhabitants of Lycaonia were an aboriginal race of warlike 
and wild habits. The towns were few. Iconium may be regarded 
as the capital : it was centrally situated in the midst of a very 
extensive plain, and is still, under the name Komiyeh, the chief 
town of this district; it was visited by St. Paul on two occasions. 
The other towns were : — Laodic§a, sumamed "Combusta," probably 
from having been burnt down, a fine town N.W. of Iconium; 
Derbe and Lystra, in the southern district, but of uncertain position, 
the former probably at a place called Divle and the other consider- 
ably more W. at Bin-hir-KiUsseh, — they are chiefly known to us 
from St. Paul's visit to them : and, lastly, Isanra, in the S.W., 
under Taurus. 

9. Pisidia lay N. of Pamphylia and Lycia, and was bounded W. 
and N. by Phrygia, and E. by Lycaonia. It was rugged with 
mountain-ranges running for the most part N. and S., and con- 
taining some fertile valleys and plains, watered by streams which 
seek the Mediterranean through Pamphylia, the chief being the 
three already noticed — Catarrhactes, CestroB, and ETuymSdon. The 
inhabitants belonged to the Phrygian stock, intermingled with 
immigrants from Cilicia and Isauria. The towns were stronjrly 
posted on precipitous summits, and tested the military skill of the 
trained soldiers of the Macedonian and Boman armies. Such were 
SagalMSOf in the N.W., which was taken both by. Alexander and 
by ManlioB, and the remains of which at Aglasoun are very fine ; 
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Gremna, S.E. of Sagalassus, which was accessible only on one side ; 
Beige, near the Eurymedon, in the S., a place sufficiently populous 
to furnish 10,000 soldiers, and of which there are very extensive 
remains at Bwtjah; and Termessos, near the Catarrhactes, in 
command of the road from Pamphylia. The Antioch " of Pisidia/* 
noticed in the Acts of the Apostles, is rather to be regarded as a 
Phrygian town. 

10. Phrygia occupied the western portion of the cential table- 
land from the borders of Lycaonia and Galatia in the E., to Mysia 
and Lydia in the W. Its surface is varied, plains and valleys 
alternating with mountain-ranges. A volcanic district occurs near 
the W. frontier. Of the mountains we need only notice two, which 
had the same name of Bindymus, one near the head of the Hermus, 
the other near Pessinus, and famous for the worship of Cybele, who 
is hence called Dindym?ne. Tlie upper courses of the Hermus, 
Maaander, and Sangarius fall within this province, together with 
certain of their tributaries— the Thymbres and Alander of the 
San»arius, the Harsyas and Lyons of the Mscander. Some extensive 
lakes occur in the southern part of the province. 

The inhabitants of Phrygia came of the same stock as the 
Thracians of Europe, and were at one period the dominant race in 
Asia Minor. Their name assumed the various forms of Phryges, 
Dryges, Breuci, Bebryces and Berecynthse. Their territories were 
redufeedi.by the advance of the surrounding tribes, and subse- 
quently ^o .the Persian conquest they became a quiet and some- 
what despised agricultural people, so much so that the Phrygian 
names Midas and Manes were given to slaves. The province was 
divided into four portions : — Salut&riB, in the centre ; Pacati&na, 
on the borders of Caria ; EpictetuB, the " acquired ** or *' added " 
district, in the N. ; and Parorios, the "mountainous * district in 
the S. To these we may add Cabalia, immediately N. of Lycia. an 
independent district, sometimes treated as part of Pisidia. The 
» towns were of great antiquity, and derived importance from their 
position on the main lines of communication between Europe and 
Asia. The leading city in later times was Apamea, sumamed 
Cibutus (perhaps from its wealth as being the "coflier" of that 
neighbourhood), on the Mseander, founded by Antiochus Soter, 
and named after his mother Apama ; it suffered much from earth- 
quakes in the reign of Claudius, but recovered itself and retained 
its prosperity to a late period. We may further notice : — CelaensB, 
situated at the source of the Mseander, the capital of Gyrus the 
younger, who had a palace and park there. CoIobssb, on the Lycus, 
an important town in the 5th century B.O., but afterwards reduced 
to insignificance by the rise of Laodicea ; it was the seat of q\^& ^1 
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Seven Churches of Asia. LaodioSa, lower down the liycus, said to 
have been founded by Antiochus Theos, and named after his wife 
T^aodice; one of the most im]K)rtant commercial towns of Asia 
Minor, particularly as a mart for wool : also one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Hierapdlis, five m. N. of Laodicea, with hot 
springs, the seat of a Christian Church mentioned by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to tiie Colo^sians. Synn&da, centrally situated, and 
famous for its streaked marble. Ipsus. S.K. of Syunada, the site 
of the great battle of ha:. 301 lx?tweeu Antigouus and Demetrius 
on the one side, Cassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy and Seleucns On 
the other. MetropSlis, N. of Synnadii, the capital of the ancient 
kings of Phrygia, and the burial-place of Midas. Antioehla ** of 
Pisidia," as it is termed in the Acts of the Apoatles, in the S.E. ; 
a town which contained numerous Jews at the time that it was 
visited by St. Paul. Cib^ra, the capital of Cabalia, on the Calbis, 
surrounded by a wide and fertile pLiin, a place of large business in 
the Roman pt^iod : it was the head of a tetrapolis, of which Bubon, 
Balbura, and (Enoanda were the other members. 

11. Oalatia bordered E. oi» Pontus, W. on Phrygia, N. on Bithynia 
and Paphlagonia, and S. on Lycaonia and Cappadocia. The 
northern part of it is mountainous, but none of the ranges require 
special notice : the southern portion consists of high plains. The 
Halys traverses the eastern portion of the province. The inhabitants 
were a Celtic race (GalatsB and Kelto) being different forms of the 
same name), who entered Asia Minor from Europe at the invitation 
of Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia, B.C. 278, and a'ded that Mng as 
mercenaries against his brother Zybcetes. Having thus obtained a 
footing, they proceeded to ravage the neighbouring countries, and, 
after repeated contests with the kings of Pergamum and Bithynia, 
they settled down in the province to which th« y gave their name — 
the Tolistoboii in the W., the Teotos&ges in the centre, and the Troomi 
in the E. Each of these three tribes was divided into four parts or 
tetrarchies, the leaders of which, assisted by 300 deputies, formed the 
council of the nation. The Galatians adopted the religion and, for 
literary purposes, the language (Greek) of the conquered Phrygians ; 
but they appear to have retained their native tongue down to the 
4th century of the Christian era. The Galatians were early con- 
verted to Christianity : St. Paul visited them in his second and 
third missionary tours, and addressed to them one of his Epistles. 
The only important towns were Pesslnus, the capital of the Tolis- 
toboii, situated on the S. side of Mt. Dindymus, and possessing a 
very famous temple of Cybele, which was visited from all parts of 
the world; and Ano^ra {Angora), the capital of the Tectosages, 
K.E. of Pessinus, where Manlius defeated the Galatians B.C. 189, 
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d further noticeable for the Marmor Ancyranum, a tablet in the 
nple of Augustus containing a record of his achievements : the 
3tce is still of great importance. 

12. Bithynia was the most westerly of the three provinces bor- 
ring on the Euxine : it adjoined Mysia in the W. at the mouth of 
e Bhyndacus, Phrygia and Galatia in the S., and Paphlagonia in 
e E. at the river Parthenius. This province is generally moun- 
Lnous, but with fine plains in the western portion : wood was 
undant in ancient, as it is in modern times. The scenery of the 
Ekst of the Propontis is very fine. The coast-line of the Euxine is 
gular : that of the Propontis is varied by the intrusion of two 
ys, named SinuB Astaoenns and 8. Ci&nus after the towns of 
stacus and Cius. Of the mountains we may specify the two 
nges named Olympus, — one on the border of Mysia, the other on 
e border of Galatia; and ArganthoniuB, between the bays of 
stacus and Cius on the Propontis. The chief rivers were the 
Agarius, the BillsBUS, and the Parthenius. A smaller stream, the 
lehas, which joins the Euxine near the entrance of the Bosporus, 
associated with the tale of the Argonautic expedition. A. con- 
lerable lake, called Asoania, lies E. of the Bay of Cius. 
The inhabitants of Western Bithynia were an immigrant race from 
brace, divided into two tribes, — the Thyni on the sea-coast and 
6 Bithyni in the interior. A distinct people, the Mariandyni, 
sld the coast of Eastern Bithynia. The chief towns were situated 
jar the Propontis, and were in several instances Greek colonies. 
Loomedia {Itnnid), on the N. coast of the bay of Astacus, ranked as 
e capital of the Bithynian kings from the time of its foundation 
r Nicomedes I., B.C. 264 ; Hannibal died there. Next in import- 
ice was Nioaea, at the inmost extremity of Lake Ascania, founded 
f Antigonus in 316 with the name Antigonia, which was exchanged 
r Nicsea by Lysimachus in honour of his wife; frequently the resi- 
mce of the Bithynian kings, but still more famous as the seat of a 
hurch Council, a.d. 325, from which the Nicene Creed derives its 
tie. We may further notice : — Frusa {Brusa), at the N. base of 
!t. Olympus and hence surnamed **ad Olympum," founded by 
ing Prusias at the advice of Hannibal, and much frequented for 
3 warm baths. Cius, at the head of the Sinus Cianus. Chalo€don, 
3ar the junction of the Bosporus and Propontis, founded by 
iegarians b.c. 674, and a place of considerable trade ; it was taken 
f the Persians after their Scythian expedition, and again by 
[itbridates in his war with the Romans. Chrysopdlis (Scutari), 
I the Bosporus opposite Byzantium, where the Athenians, at the 
Ivioe of Alcibiades, levied toll on all passing vessels ; the- scene 
^'a battle between Licinius and Co!istantiae tlvc^Qkt^'^ k:s>.^&. 
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HeradSa Pontitoa, the chief port of eastern Bithynia, a Megarian 
colony ruined by the Romans in the Mithridatic War. Bithynimn 
or ClaadiopSlifl, in the interior, S. of Heraolea, the birth-place of 
Antinous, Hadrian's favourite. Gordinxn, still more S., the residence 
of the old Phrygian kings, and the depository of the " Gordian knot." 

13. Faphlagonia occupied the central portion of the sea^boaid 
of the Euxine betwt'en the rivers Parthenius and Halys; having 
Bithynia on the W., Pontus on the E., and Galatia on the S. It is 
mountainous and well-wooded in the interior, and has fertile plains 
on the sea-coast. The range of Olgassys traverses the central 
portion of the province from N.E. to S.W. Another range skirts 
the Euxine, and sends its spurs to the coast, among which the 
CytdniB was famed for its forests of box-wood. The noticeable 
rivers are tlie Hal3r8 and PartheniuB. A tributary of the Halys, 
named the Amnias, is known in history for the defeat which 
Nicomedes III. bustained on its banks from the generals of Mithri- 
dates, B.C. 88. 

The Paphlagonians appear to have been allied to the Cappa- 
docians ; they were a rude people, but warlike, and especially noted 
for their cavalry. The HenSti and CanodnoB of the Homeric age 
were tribes in this province. Sindpe, the most important town of 
this province, was situated on a peninsula E. of Syrias Pr. ; it 
was a Milesian colony, and, in the time of Xenophon, possessed a 
fleet which made it mnster of the Euxine : it was afterwards the 
residence of the kings of Pontus, and the birth-place of Mithridates 
the Great, and of Diogenes the cynic. We may fuither notice 
Amastrifl, in the W., originally called Sosamus. which was changed 
for Amastris in honour of the niece of the latt Per.'ian king Darius ; 
AbonkeiohOB, further E. ; and Gangra in the extreme S. 

14. Pontus occupied the coast of the Euxine from the river Halys 
to the border of Colchis ; inland it was contiguous to Armenia in 
the E., and to Cappfadocia and Galatii^ in the S. It derived its 
name from the " Pontus," or Euxine sea. Its chief moimtain 
range, Paryadres, holds a direction parallel to the Euxine, but at 
some distance from it, and sends niunerous spurs to the coast, 
enclosing long narrow valleys: it abounded in iron. TheoheB, 
whence the Greeks under Xenophon gained their first welcome 
view of the sea, was in Pontus ; but its exact position is uncertain. 
In addition to the HalyB, which has both its source and its mouth 
in this province, we may notice the Iris, which, with its important 
tributary, the LyonB, drains the central region ; the Thermddoii, 
near Themiscyra, which figures in the history of the Argonautic 
expedition : the AcampBJB, or Aps&nui, in the E. ; and the Phasis, 
on the border of Colchis. 
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The popnlation. of Pontus was broken up into a number of tribes. 
whose relations to each other are very oWure. Among the more 
important we may mention the names of the LenaotjMi allied to the 
Cappadociana ; the Tibftrini, identified nilh tbe Tubal of Scripture ; 
the Chsl^bea, who occupied the iron districts of Paryadrea; the 
XsoiBiiei or Sanni, S,E. of Trapezus ; and the BbcUtm in the 
same quarter. The coast-towns weto for the most part occupied, 
though not founded, by Greek colonies. The most flourishins were 
An^oi (iSnni«un) in tlie W., captured by Lucuilua b.c. T1, and 
^aiti by Phamacea; and Ttapeina (Trdiimnd , a Sioopian colony, 
a flourishing plate in the time of the AnabasJa, and, under the 
Boman emperors, raised to be the capital. We may further notice 
(i) on the coast : — Folemoninm, at the mouth o^ the Sidcnua. 
CotyOra, further E.. where the 10,000 Greeks took ship ou tlieir 
retreat. Fbarnada {Eeraswil), foundetl by Phamaces, prandfatlier of 
Milhridatcs VI., proapeious from the iion-works about it. Cer&ani, 
a colony from Sinope, whence the "cherry" derives its name, in 
conseqnenee of Luoullus having thence imported that fruit into 
Italy. Phada, a Milesian colony, on the £. frontier, (ii.) In tlir- 
int^or :— Amana, on the river Iris, once the residence of the kinga 
of Pontna, the birth-pliice of the illnstriona geographer Strabo. 
Zela, near the same river, 8.E. of Amasia, the scene of the victories 
of Mithridatca over the Romans, and of Ciesar over Phamaces, 
reported in the brief dispatch, "Veni, villi, vici." Comina FonUea, 
on the upper Iris, a commercial entrepSt for tbe Armenian trade, 
and the chief seat of the worshipof Enyo. Cabira, on the Lycus, 
where Mitbridatea hail a palace and a treasury, which On. PompeiuN 
captured ; and S«baatla {Sivan) on the upper Holys, enlarged by 
Pompey, and by him named Megalopolis. 





mill, or Lebanon. 



CHAPTER V. 



I. Syria, 
SvniA waa the general nnmc for the country bordering on tbe E. 
roust of tlie Mediterranean. In its virl^Ht sonee it included the 
nliole of that coast; but in the more reBtricled sense in which 
tlio term is usually applied in Ancient Geography Phcenicia and 
ralcatine were excluded from it, tiud the southern limit of Syria 
Proper on the coast may be placed in the neighbourhood ofAradus. 
Inland it extended to the Euphrates. This country is naturally 
divided into three portions; — (1) A maritime district. (2) A 
mountainous belt, wilh the broad Tallry between LibanuB and 
Anti-LibanuB, to which the name Ccele^yria, " Hollow Syria," wa( 
originally applied. (3) An easterly desert, between the mounlaiiu 
nnd the Euphrates. 
The maritime district consists of tbe lower slopes of the monn- 
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tains and the small plains fringing the coast-line, the most extensive 
of which was the one surrounding the lower course of the Orontes. 
The mountain-ranges run in lines parallel to the coast from N. to S. 
The most important are : — Amanus, on the border of Cilicia ; Pieria, 
a oontinuation of Amiinus to the S. of the Syrise PortaB ; Caslus, 
which bounds the plain of the Orontes on the S., and which rises to 
a conical peak 5000 ft. high ; Lib&nns (the Scriptural Lebanon) 
which commences about 34^° N. Lat. and continues S. to the 
frontier of Palestine, dividing Syria from Phoenicia; and lastly 
AntfljiW^^"''i so named because it stands opposite to IJbanus, on the 
B. ride of the Orontes valley. The only river of importance in 
Qyiia is the Orontes, now named el-Asy " the rebellious," on account 
of llie irregularity of its lower course : it drains the plain between 
libttiliis and Antilibanus, and turns sharply round to the sea 
between the ranges of Pieria and Casius. receivins^ in this part of 
ito course the outfall of a considerable lake. In the eastern desert 
the streams form lakes or lose themselves in the sa^id. Of this 
character are the rivers of Damascus — ^the Ab&na and Fharpar of 
the Bible, the former answering to the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks ; 
and the Chains or river of Aleppo. The Daradax mentioned in 
Xenc^hon's AjiabasiSt was probably an artificial duet communi- 
cating with the Euphrates. The Euphrates itself belonged only in 
part to Syria, namely, the r. bank between 37° 45' and 35° 50' of N. 
lat. ; but this part was of value in a military and commercial point 
of* view, inasmuch as it was here crossed by several routes, the 
passages of which were commanded by the towns Samosata, 
Zeugma, and Thapslcus (the Biblical " Tiphsah "). 

The Syrians were a Shemitic race, and were originally parcelled 
out into independent communities, each under its local sovereign. 
We hear of some of these in the Bible, particularly of Damascus 
and Hamath, the latter of which stood on the mid Orontes at the 
^''entering in " of the road I'rom the Euphrates to tlie long pass 
between Libanus and Anti-Libanus. The country passed under 
the empires of Babylon, Persia and Macedonia in succession, 
and did not assume an independent position until the dynasty of 
the Seleucidae established itself, B.C. 312. Syria was annexed to the 
Boman Empire b.c. 65. 

The towns of Syria rose to importance under the SeleucidsD, by 
whom they were in some instances founded, and in others enlarged 
and beautified. Their capital Antioohia was well situated on the 
Orontes, just where that river enters the maritime plain between 
Pieria and Casius : it was founded by Seleucus Nicator b.c. 300, 
and named after his father Antiochus, and it subsequently 
became a very fine city: it is frequently noticed in tha AjsfU* 
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of the Apostles, St. Paul having selected it as his head-quarters : 
it was there that the name '* Christian '' first came into use. 
Of the secondary towns we may notice : — Seleuola, sumamed 
Pieria, the port of Antioch, situated on the coast about 6 m. N. 
of the mouth of the Orontes, founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
and supplied with an artificial harbour excavated out of the 
plain. Laodicea ad Mare, on the coast considerably S. of the 
Orontes, with an excellent liarbnur ; built by Seleucus Nicator, and 
furnished with a fine aquciluct by Herod the Great. Apamea, in 
the valley of the Orontes, so named after Apama the wife of 
Seleucus Nicator, who enlarged and embellished it. Epiphania, the 
Biblical Hamath, the later name Laving been probably given to it 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. EmSsa, on the mid Orontes, with a cele- 
brated temple of the Sun. Heliop51is, on the Orontes between 
Libanus and Antilibanus, the chief seat of the worship of the sun 
and heuce deriving its name, which means the *' City of the Sun ; " 
now named Baalbek, and famous for the magnificent ruins of three 
temples, erected probably in the reign of the Antonines. Damascus, 
on the edge of the desert E. of Antilibanus, where the rivers Abana 
and Pharpar supply the moisture requisite for a prolific vegetatiou ; 
in the early Biblical period it was the chitf town of these parts, and 
it is further interesting from its connexion with the history of St. 
Paul's conversion. Falm^a, the Biblical Tadmor, about 140 m. E. 
of Damascus, a conmiercial eiitrepdt in the heart of the desert on the 
road to Babylon ; colonized by the Romans under Hadrian, a.d. 
130, and then adorned with the magnificent buildings which are 
still so striking in their ruins : it was the abode of Zenobia, after 
whose defeat by Aurelian a.d. 273 it fell into decay. 

II. PH(ENTCIA. 

Phoenicia occupied the sea-coast of the Mediterranean for about 
120 m. from Aradus in the N. to a point between Caesarea and Dora 
in the S. Inland it extended up the western slope of Libanus. 
The name is derived from the Greek <poivil, either from the abun- 
dance of palm-trees there, or from the purple dye of the sea-shore. 
The country was in every way adapted for maritime commerce. 
The soil was remarkably fertile : Libanus yielded timber for ship- 
building: the coast offered secure harbours: and its geographical 
position adapted it to become the entrepot between the commercial 
cities of Mesopotamia and the distant coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The spurs of Libanus penetrate to the sea-coast and form various 
promontories of which we may notice Theu-Frosdpon and Album, the 
latter rising to a height of 300 ft., over which the coast-road was 
camecH by a series of steps, known as Climax Tyridrum, the ** Tyrian 
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staircase." The rivers were numerous but small, the two chief ones 
being the Eleuthgrus, in the N. ; and the leontes which, rising 
between Libanus and Antilibanus, reaches the sea near Tyre. The 
Adonis, which discharges itself near Byblus, is a small stream, but 
of interest from its connexion with the legend of the death of 
Adonis, who was supposed to have been killed by a wild boar in 
Libanus, and with whose blood the stream '* ran purple to the sea " 
{Paradise Lost, viii. 18). 

The Phoenicians werfe a Shemitic people, or at all events used a 
Shemitic tongue very similar to the Hebrew. Before coming to 
the Mediterranean, they are said to have been settled on the 
Persian Gulf, where the names Arad, Sidodona, and 2W recall their 
former presence. At an early period they were signalized by 
* their commercial enterprise. The Bible records how Solomon 
formed an alliance with Hiram king of Tyre for the purpose of 
obtaining materials (stone and timber, particularly cedar wood) and 
workmen for the erection of the Temple ; and Ezekiel gives a vivid 
picture of the trade of Tyre. Phoenician colonies were planted on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and these in certain cases became 
fresh starting-points for more distant enterprises. The history of 
Phoenicia itself was a very chequered one. It certainly formed 
part of the Persian empire, and possibly of tiie Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires before the Persian. Alexander the Great 
passed through it and subdued it. After his death it fell to the lot 
of Ptolemy of Egypt, who was deprived of it by Antigonus, b.c. 315. 
Thenceforward it became an object of contention between the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, who alternately got the upper hand there. It 
finally passed with Syria to the Roman empire. 

Phoenicia had two capitals at different periods — the earliest 
being Sidon, the later and more magnificent one, Tyre. Sidon 
stood on a small promontory 2 m. S. of the river Bostrenus, with a 
harbour formed by a ledge of rocks jutting out from the promontory 
in a direction parallel to the coast : it was famous for its manufac- 
tures of embroidery, dyes, glass and metals. Tyre was situated 
more S., and consisted of two portions — the original town on the 
mainland, and a later town on an island about half a mile from 
the coast, which is now attached to the mainland by the silt 
that has accumulated about Alexander's causeway : it possessed a 
harbour at the N.E. end of the island, and two roadsteads beweeu 
the island and the mainland. Tyre sustained two famous sieges 
- — the first by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, which lasted thir- 
teen years and which was probably unsuccessful, the second by 
Alexander the Great, who took the city after seven months' siege 
by means of a causeway which he constructed from the m&mlsuoLd. 
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to the island. It was famed for its purple dye, obtained from a 
shell-fish found on tin* coast. 

Tlie other noticeable towns were : — Ar&dus, in the N., on an 
island about 2 m. from the coast, a Sidonian colony. Antar&dus, 
on the opposite mainland. TripSlis, so called from its being the 
metropolis or place of conp^ress of a confederacy of three towns — 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. Bybliu, tlie lUblical Gebal, where lived 
the Giblites, the most famous ship-builders and stone squarers of 
early times ; it was otherwise famous as the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of Thammuz or Adonis. Berytns, the original of the modern 
Beyrouth now the chief commercial port of Sjrriu. Ptolem&is, 
the Biblical Accho, and the modern St. Jean d^Acre, just N. of 
]Mt. Carmel. 

III. Arabia. 

• Arabia is a very extensive peninsula in the S.W. of Asia, bounded 
on three sides by water, viz. : E. by the Sinus Persicus, S. by the 
Mare Erythrseum, and W. by the Sinus Arabicus. Northwards, It 
is connected with the mainland by a broad isthmus between the 
head of the Persian Gulf and the S. angle of the Mediterranean 
Sea, from which points it projects in a wedge-like form between 
Palestine and Babylonia to about 31:^^ N. lat. Little was known 
of this wide region : the interior highlands were in ancient times, 
as they still continue to be to this day, a sealed country. The Bed 
Sea has indeed ever been a highway of commerce, and there were 
articles of luxury, highly esteemed among the civilized nations of 
antiquity, which were either produced in Arabia or brought from 
the Arabian entrepdts of Indian and African commerce — such as 
spices, myrrh, frankincense, silk, precious stones, gold, ivory, and 
ebony. The northern district, with which the Hebrews were 
naturally most familiar, was sparsely occupied by pastoral tribes 
who depended on their flocks and herds. Numerous caravan routes 
crossed this between Babylonia and Egypt, and we gather from the 
scattered notices of the Bible that a lively trade was carried on in 
this region. 

Of the physical geography very little was known. The two arms 
of the Bed Sea were distinguished as the Heroopolitioos Sinus 
{S. of Suez), and the JElanites Sinus (G. of Akaha). Between these 
was the group of mountains, described generally as the *' Black 
Mountains " (Kigri Montes) by classical writers, and of which the 
Biblical Sinai and Horeb were special heights, usually placed on a 
hUl named Jebel Movsa •* Moseses Hill.'* Between the iBlanlt'c 
Gulf and the Dead Sea there was a line of rugged heights, haviag 
in the Bible the general name of the mountains of Seir. and 
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containing the summit of Hop, near Petra, the scene of Aaron's 
death. 

The Arabians were for the most part a Shemitic race. Numerous 
tribes are mentioned in the Bible, such as the Midianites, who were 
the carriers of Northern Arabia ; the Nebaioth, who lived in the 
Desert E. of Palestine ; the Hagarenes, a roaming tribe in the same 
quarter ; the Dedanim, who appeaur to have been the chief traders 
of Central Arabia: the Amalekites of the Sinai region; the 
Edomites immediately S. of Palestine; and the Moabites and 
Ammonites, who lived so immediately on the border of Palestine 
that they may be included in that country. Some of these tribes 
appear in classical geography, though not always in the same 
localities. The Nebaioth are noticed as the NabathsBl or Nabataei, 
who, living at a later period near the head of the ^lanitic Gulf, 
were the people with whom the Romans came most into contact. 
The Sabaei (the BibUcal "Sheba") lived in the S.W. and were 
known as the chief traders in frankincense. The nomad tribes of 
the N. were termed ScexdtSB, " dwellers in tents," answering to the 
Kedar of the Bible with their "dark" tents. They were also 
c&lled Saraceni. 

Arabia was originally divided into two great portions — Deserta 
in the N. and Felix in the centre and S. A third division was 
subsequently added, namely FetrsBa, or the district about the town 
of Petra, with the Sinaitic peninsula. This latter portion, with the 
adjacent districts E. of Palestine and along the Red Sea, was 
formed into a Roman Province a.d. 105. 

Petra, the Selah of the Bible, was the most important town of 
Northern Arabia, being situated at a point where the caravan 
routes met from Southern Arabia, Palestine, the Persian Gulf, and 
Egypt : it was situated in a ravine, which at one place narrows to 
only 12 ft., and in the sides of which temples, tombs, and other 
buildings were excavated, many of which still remain : these were 
probably excavated in the two centuries during which the town 
was under the Romans, commencing with the reign of Trajan. 
We may further mention:— JElana, the Elath of Scripture, at the 
head of tKe ^anitic Gulf as it now exists, a port of considerable 
trade even in the days of Solomon, who there maintained vessels 
for the trade with Ophir ; the vessels were built at Ezion-geber, a 
place formerly at the head of the gulf, but now 10 m. inland from 
it. ICariaba, a town in the interior, in the district of the Sabsei, 
famed for an enormous reservoir, the bursting of which in the reign 
of Alexander the Great was regarded as a national disaster. 
Adfina (Aden), on the S. coast, a port for Indian commerce. Gerrha, 
on the Persian Gulf. 




CHAPTER Vr. 



\> occupied the aea-eoast nf the Meiliterranean from thi 
border of Fboenicia in the K. to Rhinoconim at the southern angle 
where the " river of Egypt " (a " wady " or torrent-bed menttonef 
in Scripture) reaches the sea. Inland it was bounded by the Arnoi 
to the E. of the Dead Sea, and by an ill-deflned line running fron 
that river to the mountaia range of AlEodanius, and thence ourvinj 
ronnd N,W, to Hermou at the extremity of Antilibanua. Thi 
name "Palestine" comes fram the Greeks, who termed this region 
or, at all events, the maritime portion of it, ■' Syria Paliestina,' 
1. e. " Syria of the Philistines,' these being the people with whon 
the Romans first became acquainted. In the Bible the eountry ii 
variously termed the " land of Canaan," the " land of the Hebrews,' 
the "land of Israel," the "land of Jehovah," and cm one ocoaaioi 
the " Huly Land." 

The physical conformation and aspect of Palestine are in aom< 

respects peculiar. From the points where the ranges of Libann 

and Antilibanus terminate, two bells of highland of varying 

eleratioa proceed soutJiwards in lines paioUel \ioV\i *.o ftie »e« 

itMst and to each other. These belts are se^mUi Xi-j a tm 



r 
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singular fissure, in which the river Jordan flows, and which gradually 
descends below the level of the sea, until it attains at the surface of 
the Dead Sea a depression of above 1300 ft. below the Mediterra- 
nean. This deep valley, which the Arabs expressively call el-GJior 
or the " sunken plain," suggested the natural division of Palestine 
into two portions "this side Jordan" and "the other side of 
Jordan," or in the Greek language Fenea (the land " beyond " or 
^^aoiQBs"). Between the western belt of highland and the sea 
thev» 19 a maritime plain, which differs materially from the high- 
land in its climate and productions. The northern portion of this 
plam' was named Sharon "smooth," and the southern portion 
SheiUQa "low." Another low plain must be noticed as forming a 
comilderable break in the western highland to the S.W. of the Sea 
of dalilee, along the course of the River Kishon : this is distin- 
guished as the plain of Esdraelon, the classical form of the name 
Jezreel. It was the scene of some irhportant battles, particularly 
the great one in which Josiah was defeated and killed by Pharaoh 
Necho, and which took place in the western portion of it neaur 
Megiddo. The constant juxta-position of low plain and high 
ground in western Palestine is implied in the Scriptural expressions 
"going up" and "going down,*' in reference to such places as 
Jerusalem and Jericho respectively ; and again in the designations 
Amorites " dwellers in the mountains," and Canaanites " dwellers 
in the plain." The general character of the western or Cis-Jordanic 
highlands is soft and smooth — low rounded hills and level grounds : 
but to this description there are, of course, numerous exceptions. 
Wood is now scarce in all parts of it except to the N. of the plain of 
Esdraelon ; in former times it was somewhat more abundant : but 
the southern section, the " Negeb " as the Hebrews termed it from 
its dryness, must always have been bare. 'J'he Trans-Jordanic 
liighland is more varied and sylvan. The easterly plains, into 
which it subsides, partake of the desert character, but have a larger 
amount of pasture-land than is usual in such regions. A portion of 
it on the extreme verge of Palestine between Mt. Alsadamus and 
Damascus is a remarkably rugged coimtry of basaltic formation ; 
its name, Trachonitis, represents its character. 

The hills or summits in Palestine, distinguished by special names, 
were : — Hermon (also called in the Bible Sirion, Senir, and Sion). 
the southern extremity of Antilibauus, an imposing height of nearly 
10,000 ft., whose summit is generally streaked with snow ; Tabor or 
Atal^yrins, an isolated and picturesque hill, overlooking the plain 
of Esdraelon from the N.E. ; Gilbda, a 1)are summit at the S.E. 
extremity of the same plain ; Carmel, which bounds the same plain 
OQ the S., and runs out into a bold promontory on the Mediterraneaa 
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coast; Ebal and Goriam. which stand facing each other on the 
high ground of Samaria ; Olivet, E. of Jerusalem, so named from 
the olive-trees which grew on it ; Oilead» the general name for the 
hilly country beyond Jordan ; Pisgah, the special designation of 
the heights overlooking the head of the Dead Sea, and the lower 
Jordan ; and Nebo, a summit of that range, opposite the mouth of 
the Jordan. The western highland is thickly strewn with slight 
elevations which became the favourite sites for towns. Many of 
the Biblical names express this characteristic, as Gibeon, " hill," 
Ramah, ** eminence," Mizpeh, •' look out.* 

The Jordan with its lakes forms the most important feature in the 
hydrography of Palestine. It rises on the lower slopes of Harmon 
and rushes down with an impetuous stream (whence its name, 
meaning '' swiftly descending "), making a total fall of about 
8000 ft. in a length of 150 m. In itd upper course it expands into 
a reedy marsh or lake, called Merom, 4J m. long by 3J broad. 
Thence it descends to the Sea of Galilee (otherwise named the Sea 
of Gennesareth, or of Tiberias, after towns on its coast, and the 
Sea of Chinnereth, perhaps an older form of the name Gennesareth) 
a lake 13 m. long, deeply imbedded among hills, which on its E. 
side rise like a wall from its >hore, but on the W. recede from the 
edge and leave small plains. Emerging from this lake, the Jord»i 
receives on its 1. bank a river from the Bashan plateau, unmentioued 
in Scripture, but named in classic>)l geography Hieromaz, or 
Hieromacee ; and at a considerable interval, another tributary, the 
Jabbok from the Hauran region. The Jordan terminates its course 
in the remarkable lake called in Scripture the '' Great," or the 
*' Salt " sea and in classical geography either the Lacns Asphaltitw, 
from the quantity of asphalt thrown up to its surface, or the XMre 
Mortuum, whence our designation the '' Dead Sea.*' Its length is 
40 m., and its general width about 8^ m., but it is very much 
narrowed towards the S. by a projecting peninsula. The saltnees 
of its water is remarkable, and sulphur is foimd on its shores. It 
is fed by numerous streams, the most important of which is the 
Amon on its eastern shore. On tiie shores of this lake stood the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, a reminiscence of whose fate is tra- 
ditionally preserved in that neighbourhood by an isolated rock- 
pillar wliich passes for "Lot*s wife." 

The soil of Palestine was productive, and its climate adapted to 
the growth of plants which furnished the luxuries as well as the 
necessities of life — especially com, wine, and oil. Portions of the 
country were, indeed, hopelessly barren — such as the rocky distiiot 
W. of the Dead Sca, which was known as the '^wilderness of 
Judah," and much of the plain of the Jordan, which the Hebrews 
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described by the word " Arabah," specially applied to it as being 
80 generally desort; this being due partly to the excessive heat of 
the sunken valley, and partly to the absence of natural irriga- 
tion, the Jordan flowing in a bed deeply sunk below the level 
of the plain. On the other hand the maritime plain, and the 
Esdraelon plain, were wonderfully rich; and the hilly country, 
though somewhat dry, yielded fine pastures as well as grain. The 
hill-sides were carefully terraced, so as to make the most of the soil. 
Artificial irrigation was much practised, for which the fine natural 
springs of the country gave great opportunities. 

When first we hear of Palestine, it was occupied by the 
Oanaanites — a people who spoke a Shemitic language, though 
their progenitor is described as a son of Ham. They were divided 
into the following six tribes : — Hivites, in the N. ; Jebusites, about 
Jerusalem ; Hittites, more S. about Hebron ; Amorites, on the 
highlands W. of the Dead Sea, and beyond Jordan about Heshbon 
and Ashtaroth ; Oanaanites, properly so-calkd, on the sea-shore 
N. of Philistia, and in the valley of the Jordan ; Girgushites, whose 
position is not defined; and possibly the Perizzites, though this 
name may perhaps mean the " agricultural " j»s opposed to the 
mercantile tribes. Mingled with these tribes were the remains of 
a still earlier population, described in Scripture as *' giants," such 
as the Bephaim near Jerusalem, the Anakim about Hebron, a 
second tribe of Bephaim beyond Jordan near Ashteroth-Kamaim, 
the Zuzim or Zamzummim, and the Emim, these two latter being 
also in the Trans-Jordanic region. The chief immigrant races were 
the Philistines and the Hebrews. The Philistines are supposed to 
have come from Egypt or, accordinj? to another view, from Crete : 
they settled on the rich maritime plain of the S., and there formed 
a confederacy of five cities, Ashdod, Gaza, Ekron, Gath, and 
Ascalon. The Hebrews came from Mesopotamia, and were in the 
first instance, a small nomadic tribe, or rather family, who, in 
the course of some centuries, grew up into a numerous people 
during their sojourn in Egypt, and issued thence to take possession 
of the land of Canaan. This they did, and parcelled the land 
among their tribes as follows : — Beuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
on the E. of Jordan from S. to N. in the order described ; Simeon 
in the extreme S. of the western region ; Judah, on the highland to 
the W. of the Dead Sea ; then in succession along the course of the 
Jordan northward, Benjamin with tlse capital Jerusalem ; Ephraim ; 
half Manasseh and Issachar ; Zebulon, reaching to the southern 
extremity of the Sea of Galilee ; and Naphthali thence to the roots 
of Hermon. The remaining tribes were Asher, W. of Naphthali, 
and Dan, W. of Benjamin. Meanwhile the former inhabitQ.Tv.tj^ \\fi.\^ 
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their ground in certain localities, Asher in particular failing :t 
dispossess the Phoenic'ans of the sea-board, and the Philigtine 
continuing predominant in the region of their Pentapolis. Akin t 
the Israt'lites, but always on the worst terms with them, were tb 
Moabites and Ammonites — descendants of Lot. These dwelt a 
the frontier, the Moabites to the E. of the Dead Sea, where, at tb 
time of the Exodus, they occupied the " field of Moab " 8. o 
the Arnon : and the Ammonites in a more northerly district abou 
the upper Jabbok. 

The twelve divisions abovementioned of the Israelites remainei 
under a theocratical government until the establishment of th 
monarchy, b.c. 101)5. The leading events of •their subsequeo 
history were — the divibion of the monarchy between the tw 
states of Judah and Israel, B.C. U7d, the latter of which embraoei 
all Palestine, with the exception of Judah and Benjamin; tb 
extinction of the kingdom of Israel, b.c. 721, the displacement c 
its population, and the introduction of Assyrian colonists to occup; 
the vacant territory ; the extinction of the kingdom of Judali 
B.C. 586 ; the subsequent restoration of the Jewish nationality ; an« 
the final loss of independence after their subjection by the Romani 
B.C. 63. 

In the New Testament period we find a fourfold division of th 
country to have been current : — Judaea in the S., Samaria h 
the centre, and Galilee in the N. of the Cis-Jordanic region, whil 
the Trans-Jordanic region, or so much of it as lay adjacent to th> 
Jordan, was called Fersea. The more remote districts retainet 
under classical forms the old Hebrew designations, Bataafln 
(Bashan), W. of Mt. Alsadamus ; Anranitis (Uauran)^ about tb 
upper Hieromax; ItnrsBa (Jethur), about the base of Hermon 
Gaulamtis, between Batansea and the upper Jordan; and Tra 
cbonltis (Argob), N. of Alsadamus. The Samaritans formed a nei 
element in the population after the time of the Israelitish captivity 
they were a mixed race, descended from the Assyrian colonists an< 
the remnant of the Israelites, and on this account they were viewei 
with extreme jealousy by the pure • Jews. At the time of ou 
Saviour's birth tbe whole of Palestine was under a single sovereign 
Herod the Great : at whose death, b.c. 4, it was divided into thr© 
poitions, one of which comprised Judsca and Samaria witl 
Iduinaea ; the second consisted of Galilee ; and the third of th< 
Trans-Jordanic regions of Trachonitis, Batana^a, and IturaBa 
These were again consolidated, a.d. 41, and remained so until tb 
close of the Jewish nationality by the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Tbe towns of Palestine are intereating more on account of tbei 
Biblical associations, than for tbeir size or architectural feattoree 
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/emsalem, the capital, occupied an elevated site on the western 
highland, between the Mediterranean and the head of the Dead 
Sea, but nearer to the latter than the former. It was probably 
the same as the Salem of which Melchisedek was kmg, and 
certainly the same as the Jebus of Joshua's time. The Greeks 
turned the name into Hierosolyma, and the Romans gave it an 
entirely new designation, ^lia Capitolina. On three of its sides 
the site of the town was isolated by ravines; viz., E. and N.E. by 
the deep ravine of Jel.oshaphat, in which ran the torrent of 
Kedron; S. by the valley of Hinnom, or, as the Alexandrine 
Greeks termed it, Gehenna ; and S.W. by the upper part of the 
same valley, to which the name of Gihon was sometimes given. 
To the N.W. the town lay open to the adjacent country. From 
the point where the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat form their 
junction (at the S.E. angle of the phitform), a depression, named 
Tyropoeon, penetrated between tlie abovementioned valleys into the 
heart of the city, and thus divided the platform into two summits, 
of which the eastern was named in its central part Moriah, and at 
its southern extremity Ophel, while the western and larger one 
is usually identified with Zion. At the head of the valley of 
Tyropoeon, these two hills merged into an irregular background 
of a somewhat lower level. The Temple stood on Moriah, over- 
hanging the valley of Jehoshaphat at an elevation of about 150 ft. 
The city of David was on Mt. Zion, but it is not absolutely certain 
that tMs was the western hill : it may have been a portion of the 
eastern one. N. of Moriah was the quarter called Bezetha, or 
the "New City," of which wo have notice in Josephus*s history; 
N". of Zion was Acra, on which stood the " Lower City " of Josephus. 
The citadel of Antonia, the residence of the Roman governors, 
sto6d in Bezetha, just outside the Temple enclosure. On the 
opposite side of the valley of Jehoshaphat rises Mt. Olivet, which 
overlooked Jerusalem at a higher elevation of about 180 ft. 
Jerusalem became the capital of the Jews about B.C. 1049 ; it was 
destroyed by the successive attacks of Nebuchadnezzar in B.C. 605, 
597, and 586 ; was restored by the orders of Cyrus, B.C. 538, and 
Artaxerxes I. b.c. 457; again captured by Alexander the Great, 
B.C. 332; sacked by Antiochus Epiphanes, b.c. 170; utterly de- 
stroyed in the great siege by Titus, a.d. 70 ; and restored as a 
Soman colony by Hadrian, a.d. 135. 

Of the other towns we may notice : — (i.) In Juduea — Hebron, 
the chief town in the hill country S. of Jerusalem, originally called 
Kirjath-Arba, and having near it the cave of Machpelah where the 
patriarchs were buried. Bethlehem, ^* house of bread,'' sumamed 
Ephrata " fruitful," between Hebron and Jerusalem, where our 
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Saviour was bom. Laohish, an important military post on the 
southern plain, fortifi(Ml by Rehoboam and besieged by Sennacherib. 
OsxaLj near the S. frontier and about 3 m. from the sea, one of the chief 
towns of Philistia and, from its position in reference to Egypt, ex- 
posed to frequent attacks ; it was captured with difficulty by Alex- 
ander the Great. Asc&lon, on the sea-coa.st, from an early period a 
seat of the worship of Derceto, the Syrian Venus. Ashdod or AsotUB, 
4 m. from the sea, besieged by Psammetiehus for 20 years. Joppa, 
the port of Jerusalem in ancient as in moilem times, and sur- 
rounded by a luxuriant district. Nicop51is, midway between Joppa 
and Jerusalem, near to which Judas Maccabseus gained a great 
victory over the Syrians. Bethel, the more ancient Luz, on the 
high ground N. of Jerusalem, a place of national meetings in the 
time of the Judges and notorious as the place where Jeroboam 
erected one of his idols. Jericho, in the ])laiu of Jordan, at the 
entrance of a defile leading up to Jerusalem, the first city which 
the Israelites took on entering Canaan, and surrounded by a fertile 
neighbourhood particularly abundant in palms, whence its title of 
the " city of Palm-trees." 

(ii). In Samaria — Shechem (the Neapolis of the Roman period, 
whence its modem name Nahlus), the first capital of Samaria, 
beautifully situated in a fertile valley between the moimts Ebal and 
Gerizim : it was the scene of Abimelech's conspiracy, and the liead- 
quarters of Samarit.in sectarianism, which erected its temple on 
the top of G«rizim, about b.c. 420. Samaria, the later capital of 
Samaria, well situated on a flat summit 6 m. N. of Shechem; 
founded by king Omri, besieged by Benhadad without success, but 
afterwards taken by the Assyrians, B.C. 720 ; now called Sehfisliek 
after the later name Sebaste which was assigned to it by Herod the 
Great. Caesarea, on the sea-const, founded by Herod the Great bb 
the most convenient point for maritime communication with the 
west, and used as the residence of the Roman governors, hence at 
one period the capital of Palestine. 

(iii.) In Galilee— Jezreel, on a spur of Gilboa and of military 
importance as commanding one of the passages to the valley of the 
Jordan; the residence of king Ahab, and thus in his reign the 
capital of Israel. Bethshean, on the edge of the Jordan valley, 
with its citadel on an eminence, the place where the bodies of Saul 
and his sons were exposed after the battle of Gilboa; afterwards 
called Scythopolis, perhaps from the Scythian incursion in the 
reign of Josiah. Tiberias, on the W. shore of the sea of Galilee, 
founded by Herod Antipas about a.d. 10, and named after the 
Emperor Tiberius ; much frequented by the Jews after the destrao- 
tion of Jerusalem. Julias, near the head of the lake on the L bank 
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of the Jordan, and on the site of the Bethsaida where our Lord fed 
the five thousand ; it was built by Philip, the tetrarch of Itursea, 
and named after Julia the daughter of Augustus. Nazareth, on a 
hill bounding the plain of Esdraelon on the N., and encircled by a 
series of yet higher hills; the home of our Lord's youth. Sepphoris, 
N.W. of Nazareth, the strongest city in Galilee in the Roman 
period; named Diocsesarea in the later portion of that period. 
CsBsarea, sumamed Philippi or Paneas, at the base of Hermon and 
near one of the sources of the Jordan, founded by the Herods 
and named Csesarea in honour of the emperor Tiberius, with the 
adjunct " Philippi,'* after Philip the tetrarch, its chief founder. 

(iv.) In the Trans-Jordanic region from S. to N. — Ar-Hoab or 
Babbath-Hoab, the capital of the Moabites, on a hill S. of the 
' Amon, and thus outside the proper limits of Palestine, but included 
within it by the Romans, who constituted it, under the name 
Areopolis, the capital of Palspstina Tertia. Heshbon, on the high 
ground E. of the Dead Sea, the old capital of the Amorite king 
Sihon. Babbath-Ammon, the capital of the Ammonites, near the 
E. frontier, on one of the upper tributaries of the Jabbok, and 
henceldescribed in Scripture as the " city of the waters," in contra- 
distinction to the citadel which was posted on an adjacent emi- 
nence : it was afterwards named Philadelphia, as having been 
rebuilt by Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt in the 3rd century B.C. 
Baxnoth-Oilead, on the heights of Mt. Gilead, near the Jordan 
valley, one of the cities of refuge ; captured by the Syrians in the 
reign of Ahab who attempted unsuccesfully to dispossess them of 
it by the aid of Jehoshaphat. Oer&sa, N. of the Jabbok, the 
leading member of the Decapolis or confederacy, of ten towns in 
this region ; burnt by the Jews at the commencement of the 
Roman war, and again by Vespasian, but rebuilt by the Romans 
with great splendour, as its ruins still testify. Fella, on the edge 
of the highland overlooking the vaUey of the Jordan, opposite 
Bethshean, the asylum of the Christians during and after the 
siege of Jerusalem. Jabesh Oilead, S.E. of PeUa. Oadara, on a 
spur of Mt. Gilead just S. of the Hieromax, evidently from its 
ruins a fine town in the Roman period, when it was rebuilt by 
Pompey ; it ranked under Gabinius as the capital of Perssa. 
Bostra, in Auranitis S.W. of Mt. Alsadamus, the Scriptural 
Bozrah, raised to importance by Trajan, who constituted it the 
capital of Eastern Palestine a.d. 106, an event which gave rise to a 
chronological era (the Bostrian) in these parts : its ruins are very 
numerous and ornate. Ashtaroth, E. of the Sea of Galilee, one of 
the two capitals of Bashan (Edrei being the other), a chief seat 
of the worship of Astarte (Venus). 




CHAPTER VII. 



I. 

MESOPOTiMiA was the refjion "betweeo the rivers" Euphrates an 
Tigris from the foot of tlie Armenian highlands in the N.* to tb 
Median Wall in the S, which crossed the plain ahortlj above th 
point where the rivers approiimate bo closely to each other, Tb 
Hebrew name was Aram-Naharuim, i.e. "Aram of tho two rivers" 
the modem Araha eall it Al-JestTeh " the ialaod," It conaiets of a 
almost uobroken plain, covered in the spring-time with a luxurial 
herbage, bnt pwehed and bare nnder the fierce Jieat of tb 

The most important features m the physical geography of th. 
country are the two great rivers which bound it — the Enphntt 
and Tigrii. Bo(h riE!e in the Armenian highlands and, guided b 
the mauntaiD chains of that country, take opposite courses, so thi 
when they emerge on the plain, they have attained the greatei 
amount of divergence. The Euphrates which crosses the Arroenia 
highlands in a westerly coarse, turns first to the S. and then, belo 
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Thapeaous, to the S. E., working its way with endless meanderings 
and liaying its volume Increased by a few tributaries, particularly 
tt» CSiabdras (the Araxes of Xenophon's Anabasis) which drains a 
OOiaiBiiderable area through its various branches and joins the main 
sfePMia at Gircesium. Another tributary, the Balissas or Bellas, 
9Qiitdi6« the Euphrates higher up. .The Tigris, having held an 
course in the first instance, turns to the S. and pursues a 
lodiiect course to its destination, so producing tlie convergence 
I takes place in the S. of Mesopotamia. 
M inhabitants of Mesopotamia were of Shemitic origin — a 
of the Aramaic family which extended over Syria. Nume- 
^nomad Arabs crossed the Euphrates in the season of herbage, 
i^jtottcli so that in Xenophon's Anabasis the district adjacent to 
^^jjltif^Siaphrates is called Arabia. Mesopotamia was at no period 
^ "'•eat of any important sovereignty; it passed successively 
udder the Assyrian, Median, Persian, Syrian, and Koman empires, 
none of which appear to have interfered much with its affairs. 
The Romans established a twofold political division of it into 
Osrhoene and Hygdonia, the districts W. and E. of the Chaboras 
respectively. The towns were unimportant. Edessa ranked as 
the capital of Osrhoene and NisibiB as that of Mygdonia. 

II. Babylonia. 

Babylonia occupied the lower part of the plain of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, from the Median Wall to the Persian Gulf. The two 
great rivers approach each other within a distance of 20 m. below 
the Median Wall, and then diverge to a considerable interval before 
they again approach each other. They now unite before discharg- 
ing themselves into the Persian Gulf, but formerly they possessed 
independent courses to the sea. Numerous canals intersected this 
country: Xenophon describes four as crossing between the two 
rivers, and there were two W. of the Euphrates, the Haarsares (the 
name should probably be written Naar-sares = Nahr-sares), which 
left the river above Babylon and terminated in a marsh, and the 
FaUaoopas, which parted from the river about 75 m. below Babylon 
and joined the Persian Gulf at Teredon. The toil of the plain was 
formerly very fertile under artificial irrigation, but it is now an arid 
wilderness. 

The inhabitants of this district were named Chaldaians, and 
belonged to the same stock as the Syrians, who indeed appear to 
have issued from this quarter as tlieir original seat. In the Bible 
Babylonia is described as *'Shinar" and the '* land of the Chal- 
daeans.'* It became the seat of an important empire between 
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B.C. 625, i;?hen Nabopolassar rendered Babylon independent of 
Nineveh) and B.C. 538 ii?hen Cyrus annexed it to the Persian 
Empire. 

The capital vvaa Babylon which stood on both sides of the 
Euphrates near HiUdh ; its size, if we may credit the aooounts of 
ancient writers, was beyond all example ; Herodotus estimates the 
circuit of its walls at 480 stades (about 60 miles), and the walls 
themselves were, aqcording to the same authority, 200 royal cubits 
high (about 340 ft.) and 50 royal cubits (85 fk.) thick. The great 
event in its history was its capture by Cyrus, which was effected by 
diverting tlic course of tlie Euphrates and entering the city on the 
dry bed of that river, B.C. 538. Whether Babylon was the same as 
the Babel of the Bible is uncertain: thci name Babel, meaning 
" Gate of Bel us," would rather lead us to identify it with a town 
now represented by the mound of Niffer to the S.E. of Babylon. 
The first undoubted notice of Babylon in the Bible occurs in the 
annals of Hezekiah's reign, b.c. 712. Babylon sank after the 
foundation of Selencia, a town on the Tigris to the NJS. of 
Babylon, which was built by Seleucus Nicator out of the materials 
furnished by Babylon, and which remained an important |dace 
until the war between the Romans and Parthians. 

The Bible makes mention of four towns as founded by Nimrod in 
the plain of Shinar, viz : Babel, of which we have already spoken ; 
Ereoh, probably at Warka, near the Euphrates about 80 m. below 
Babylon; Acead, on the Tigris at Akker-kuf near Baghdtid; and 
Calneh, the same as the classical Ctesiphon. In addition to these 
we have mention of Ellasar, at Senkereh on the Euphrates below 
Warha ; and TTr **of the Chaldees," probably at Mugeir near the rt. 
bank of the Euphrates S. of Senkereh. The sites of these towns are 
marked by enormous mounds which cover their ruins and which 
form the most conspicuous objects in the scenery of the plain. 

Of the other places we may mention : — ^Borsippa, new Babylon, 
with a great temple of Nebo founded by Nebuchadnezzar, the ruins 
of which are covered by the great mound at Bin-Nimrvd ; Cnnaza, 
in the N. of Babylonia near the Euphrates, the scene of the battle 
between Cyrus and Artaxerxes, b.c. 401 ; Charaz Spasinu, near the 
mouth of the Tigris, founded by Alexander the Great with the 
name Alexandria and at a later period occupied by an Arab 
chieftain named Spasines, after whom it received the surname of 
Spasinu ; and Teredon, on the Persian Gulf at the mouth of the old 
channel of the Euphrates. 
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III. ASSYBIA. 

Assyria was situated between the Tigris and the ranges of 
mountains which girdle the platean of Iran on its W. side, and 
which were somewhat indefinitely described under the names of 
Choatras and Zagms. In the N. it extended to Armenia, and in 
the S. to Susiana. The portion adjoining the left bank of the 
Tigris is a plaia; the interior is mountainous. Numerous rivers 
cross the country diagonally between the mountains and the Tigris, 
the most important being the Zab&tns or Lycos, Great Zab ; the Gaprus 
or Zerbis, Lesaer Zab; the FhyBoas or Tomaddtns, Odomeh; and 
the C^yndes, Diala, which, according to Herodotus, was divided 
into 360 channels, perhaps for the purpose of irrigation. 

The Assyrians were intimately connected in point of race with 
the Babylonians, as we learn from the Bibhcal statement that *' out 
of that land (Babylonia) went forth Asshur" (Gen. x. 11). They 
come prominently forward in the history of Western Asia between 
the years 1110 and 625 B.C., during which period the Assyrian 
monarchs repeatedly invadeci Syria and Palestine, and even advanced 
beyond these limits into Egypt and Asia Minor, while in another 
direction they subjected Babylon and Media. The empire was 
terminated by the united forces of the Medes and Babylonians. 

The most famous capital of Assyria was NinoSi the Nineveli of 
the Bible, situated on the left bani of the Tigris opposite to the 
modern Mosul. It was elevated to the dignity of capital by 
Sennacherib bo. 702, and retained its position until its destruction 
B.C. 625 by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, kings of the Medes and 
Babylonians respectively. It is frequently mentioned in the Bible, 
and particularly in the narrative of Jonali's mission, where, it is 
described as " a city of three days' journey" (Jon. iii. 3). Its ruins 
are covered by the mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi YunuSy whence 
have been extracted many of the striking sculptures in the British 
Museum. In Xenophon's Anabasis the place is called Hespila. 
Nineveh does not appear to have been the earliest capital of 
Assyria ; it was preceded by a town situated at Nimrudt 17 m. below 
Niaeveh, the Larissa of Xenophon*s Anabasis, and probably the 
" great " city of Besen, which was made the capital by Sardanapalus, 
B.C. 930. This agaia had been preceded by a town still lower 
down called Kalah Shergat, which may have been the same as the 
Biblical Galah, and which was built about 1273 b.c. There are 
large mounds at both these places which have yielded valuable 
monuments. Another huge mound at Kkorsabad, 15 m. N. E. of 
Nineveh, covers the ruins of a town built by Sargon, which may 
have ranked as the capital during his reign (b.o. 721-704). 
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Of the other places wo may notice :—ArbSla, in the interior 
hctween the rivers Zabatus and Gapnis, near to which (at Oanga- 
mSla, 20 m. to the N. W.) was fought the great battle between 
Dariu-j and Alexander the Great; Opis, at the junction of the 
Physc'us an<l Tij^jis ; and Ctevlphon, on the Tigris opposite Selencia, 
on the fnll of wliich latter town it rose to importance and became 
the winter-quarters of the Parthian kings. 



IV. Armenia. 

Armenia was the pjenoral name of the highland country about 
the upix?r courses of the Euphrates, Tigris, Araxcs and C3mi8, the 
two former ilowing into the Persian Gulf and the two latter into 
the Caspian Sc a. It also included the greater part of the course of 
the Acampsis which discharges into the Euxine. The centrality 
of its position in the physical geography of Western Asia is thus 
apparent. It is an elevated and rugged country, the central plains 
lying some 7000 or 8000 ft. above the level of the sea, whilo lofty 
ranges traverse it in various directions, Abtui between the two 
branches of the Euphrates, Capotes N. of the northern branch of 
the Euphrates, Kiphates, near lake Arsissa, a range well-known, 
by name to the Latin poets and used by them as a synonym for 
Armenia, Masios, S. of the Tigris overlooking the Mesopotamian 
plain, and the Oordisei Montes, E. of the Tigris, whose name is 
preserved in the modem Kurd. The loftiest mountain in Armenia 
is situated near the Araxes and is named Mads by the Armenians 
and Aghri'Tagh by the Turks : it attains to a height of 17,260 ft. 
above the sea, and, as being the loftiest in this district, it has been 
supposed to be the mountain on which the ark rested, and is hence 
commonly called Ararat. It should be noticed however, that in 
the Bible Ararat is the name, not of a mountain, but of a district, 
and that the words in Gen. viii. 4 (" the mountains of Ararat'*) do 
not indicate any special summit. The chief rivers have, been 
already mentioned: the Euphrates is formed by two branches 
running in parallel courses from E. to W. and now distinguished 
as the Murad'Su (the larger and more southerly of the two)^ and 
the Kara-su; below their confluence the Euphrates pursues a 
devious course amid the mountain ranges towards the Mesopo- 
tamian plain. The Tigris (the ^'Hiddekel" of Scripture, so ccdled 
from its *• arrow "-like swiftness), is also composed of two branches, 
the chief of wMdch rises S. of the Euphrates and flows E. in its 
upper course, but is turned S. E. by the Kurdish range, while th* 
other (the Centrltes of Xenophon's Anabasis), rises S. of Lake 
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Thospitis. The Teleboas mentioDcd in Xenopbon's Anabasis has 
been variously identified witli the Bitlis branch of the Tigris, and 
with a tributary of the Euphrates which rises W. of lake Thospitis. 
The Arazes (^nw), rises near the Kara-su brancli of the Euphrates 
and flows E. to the Caspian': the FhasiB mentioned in Xenophon's 
AnahoMs was either the main stream of thin river, or one of its 
upper tributaries. The Cyras rises in Armenia, but its main course 
lies in Iberia and Albania. Two large lakes occur in Armenia, 
Thosintis, Arsene, or Arsissa {Wan\ in the S., and Lychnitis 
(Goutcha), in the N. E. 

The Armenians were an Indo-European race, and are represented 
by Togannah, the son of Japhet, in the Mosaic table of descent. 
They were divided into numerous tribes, of whom the GardfLchi, in 
the modern Kurdistan, may be mentioned. In Biblical geography, 
we meet with the names Minni and Ararat, as applied to portions 
of the country in conjunction with, but distinct from, Togarmah. 
Armenia never attained to political importance. Native annalists 
record the existence of independent dynasties from B.C. 2107 to 
B.C. 328, when the last king feljl in battle with Alexander the 
Great. In the second centuiy b.c. its independence was re-esta- 
blished under the Arsacidte, the most illustrious of whom was 
Tigranes I., the ally of Mithridates. 

The towns were unimportant. Artaxata, the capital, stood on 
the Araxes, below Ararat : it was built under the superintendence 
of Hannibal, was destroyed by Corbulo, a.d. 58, and rebuilt by 
Tiridates. We may also mention i—Tigpranocerta, on the Nice- 
phorius, a branch of the Tigris, built as a fortress by Tigranes 
(as its name implies), and shortly after dismantled by Lucullus, 
who defeated Tigranes under its walls ; Amida (Diarhekr), on the 
Tigris, besieged by the Persian king Sapor, a.d. 359 ; and Artemlta 
on the E. side of lake Thospitis. 

V. Colchis, Iberia, and Albania. 

• 

The three countries, named at the head of this section, held 
between them the districts between the Euxine and the Caspian 
seas, or what would now be called the Trans-Caucasian provinces 
of Russia. Iberia occupied the more central position, with Colohis 
to the W. of it on the sea-board of the Euxine, and Albania E. on 
the sea-board of the Caspian. The great range of Gaao&sas forms 
the northern boundary of all three, presenting a massive barrier 
across the neck of land between the two stas. Little was known 
of this range by the ancients beyond the name: it was to their 
minds the type of all that was desolate, and was appropriately 
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selected as the scene of the fabled woes of Prometheus. The 
Romans penetrated its valleys, and became acquainted with the 
Pass of Dariel (CaucasisB Fortae) in the central range, as also with 
the Pass of Dtrhend (AlbaniosD FortaB) on the shores of the Caspian, 
where an important offset from the main range projects to tbe 
very shore of the sea, and allows only of a narrow and easily 
(iefcnsible passage. Tlie Cyras (Kur) is the chief river of this 
region : it rises in Armenia, and, curving round in its upper OOUM^ ' 
assumes a S.E. course to tlio Caspian, receiving 1. the Arftgu, and 
the Gambyses with the Alazon : it also now receives the ^***Tf oa 
its r. bank near the sea, but in ancient times the A raxes probaUy 
had its own separate channi'l. On the side of the Enxine tiw 
Fliasis was the chief stream. 

The Iberi formed an organised community, divided into fimr ' 
castes— royal, sacerdotal, military, and servile : the indigenoni 
name {Virb) of the (Georgians is probably a modification of Iberi. 
The AlbSni were divided into twelve hordes, which were ood^' 
sioiially combined under a single ruler, but more generally pr^ 
served their independence. In the Caucasian valleys, the dis- 
tinctions of language and habits were very numerous, and each 
valley was held by what was practically a separate tribe. Hero- 
dotus describes the Golchi as dark-complexioned and woolly-haired, 
and he supposed them to be of African origin. Colchis was 
famed in mythology as JEa, the native land of Medea, the great 
school of magictd art, and the depository of the golden fleece which 
was the object of the Argonautic expedition. 

The towns were few. The Milesians planted a colony at IKos- 
onrias in Colchis, which became the winter-quarters of Mithridates 
B.o. 66. Harmozica, on the Cyrus, was the capital of Iberia, and a 
town named Chabala, the capital of Albania, in addition to which 
there was a town named Alb&na at Derbend. 

VI. Sarmatia Asiatica. 

The title Sarmatia Asiatica was applied to the almost unknown 
regions lying N. of Caucasus, and E. of the Tanais. Some few of 
the larger rivers are named in ancient geography, such as the Bhs 
[Volga) J TTdon (Kouma)^ and Alonta, (Terek% which join the 
Caspian, and the Hyp&nis or Attioitns (Kuban), which flows partly 
into the Palus Mseotis, and partly into the Euxine. The inhabi- 
tants were broadly designated Sarm&tSB or Saurom&tSB. The only 
noticeable towns were Fhanagoria, on the E. of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, founded by Greeks of Teos, a great commercial emporium 
in these parts, and the capital of the kings of Bosporus ; and Tanais, 
a Kilesian colony at the mouth of the river of the same name. 




OHAPTEE VIII. 

-n. iNDi^. — m. SBit 



I. The PBBSiiN Pbotisces. 

The provinces of the PaisJati empire were at no period described 
under a single collective name. The title '' Ari-ana," occasionally 
applied to the same r^on as the modern Periia, was properly an 
ethnological term, meaning Ihe abode of the Arian races. In a 
geographical sense it ia more particularly applied lo the eastern 
piorliioes of the Iran plateau. The title "PersicDm Imperium," on 
the other band, is mora extensive than the table-land of Iran. 
Under these circumstances we sball treat the various provinces 
nnder their several titles, giving precedence to Persia as the one 
which gave name to the Persian empire and as being the sent of the 
most illuslrious branch of the Aryan stock. 

I. Perm was situated on tbe E. coast of the Persian Gulf, and 
extended back over the ranges which divide tlio plateau ftom the 
maritime district, on to tlie plateau itself. It answers parti; in 
position to Fan, which id a modiSoation of the name Persis. The 
ranges run parallel to the coast, and shut out the tlvere of thA 
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plateau from access to the sea. Thus the Arazes (Bendamir), 
wliicli may bo regarded as tlie chief river of the interior, terminates 
in a lake, now called JBaliegan, about 40 m. below Persepolis. 
Several rivers attain a considerable length of course in the moim- 
tain-belt itself, among which we may specify the Oro&tiB (Tafe), 
which reaches the Persian Gulf on the border of Susiana. 

The l*ersians were reputed a most warlike race,, and particularly 
skilful as riders and bowmen. They were divided, according to 
Herodotus, into three castes or classes, namely, warriors (who formed 
the dominant caste), agriculturists, and nomads ; and these three 
were subdivided into ten tribes. The district on the inner verge 
of tlie mountain-belt was named Parsetacene. Fasarg&ds was the 
original capital of the Persians and held its position as such down 
to the time of Cyrus ; it was probably situated on the Cyrus, a 
branch of the Araxes, near Murghah, where the tomb of Cyrus has 
been discovered. The later and more famous capital was FersepSliB, 
well situated on a plain near tlie confluence of the Araxes and 
Cyrus, where fine ruins of it still exist under the name of CheH^ 
Minavy "the forty columns." The chief buildings were erected 
probably by Darius Hyttaspis and Xerxes, and the town was burnt 
down by Alexander the Great. 

2. Susiana touched the head of the Persian Gulf just W. of 
the Oroatis, and thence followed the 1. bank of the Tigris to the 
boundary of Assyria. Inland it reached the edge of the Iran 
plateau, but it does not seem to have included any portion of the 
plateau itself. It answers both in name and position to Khuzistan, 
It naturally falls into two divisions :— the low plain and the moun- 
tain-belt. It is watered by streams which, issuing from the 
mountains on to the plain, have there shifted their courses con- 
siderably in the lapse of centuries. The chief of these is the 
Ghoaspes (KerMah), which flows near Susa, and below that town 
was formerly joined by the EoIsbob, which rises more S., and which 
now pursues an independent course to the Tigris. The water of 
the Choaspes was very pure, ami formed tlie favourite beverage 
of the Persian monarchs. The Eulseus answers to the modem 
Karun, which receives the Goprates (Dizful)^ a stream also flowing 
near Susa ; the EuIsbus divided in its lower course, one arm inter* 
lacing with the Tigris, while the other held a separate course to 
the Persian Gulf: tlie latter was named the Pasiti^ris, or ** Little 
Tigris," a name which was occasionally transferred to the main 
stream of the Tigris : the Karun now falls wholly into the Shatt-tBl- 
Arab, or the united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The. inhabitants of Susiana appear to have belonged to two 
different stocks, one of which is represented by the names Gisaia, 
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d, and the Biblical Guthseans, and tlie other by Elym&is, 
ElynuBi, and the Biblical Elam. The ElymseL were a SheQiitic 
people, who thrust back the CosssbI from the plains into the 
mountains, though the name Gissia still adhered to the neigh- 
bourhood of Susa. 

The only town worthy of notice was Susa, the "Siiushan" of 
the Bible, which stood between the rivers Choaspes and Coprates 
at the modera Sus; its most famous edifice was the palace of 
which we have a description in the book of Esther: this was com- 
menced by Darius, and completed by Artaxerxes Mnemon, after 
whom it was name! the Memnonium. 

3. Media lay in the N.W. angle of the Iranian plateau, between 
the Gaspian sea in the N.E., the river Araxes in the N., and the 
ranges which bound the plateau in the W. Towards the S. it 
extended over the plateau to the borders of Parthia and Persis. 
The northern portion of this proviuce, which was distinguished 
by the title of Atropatene or Media Minor, is very mountainous, 
the chief ranges being Zagnu and Choatras on the side of Assyria, 
and GaspiaB Hons and Cordnus on the side of the Gaspian Sea. 
Across the first of these ranges an important pass, FortaB ZagricsB 
or Hedic8B (Kdishin), opened a route to the Mesopotamian plain. 
The CaspisB Forts, which Alexander the Great traversed on his 
way to Hecatompylos, lay E. of KliagsB at Dereh. The Amardns 
(Kizil'Ozien) is the chief river on the side of tlie Gaspian ; in the 
N.W. lake Spanta ( Urumiah) forms the centre of a large basin and 
receives numerous rivers : on the eastern plains the streams are 
absorbed by the sand. The central and southern portions of Media 
(distinguished as Media Magna) contained some fertile plains and 
valleys, among which the NissBan plains, near Ecbatana, were 
particularly famous for their breed of horses. 

Ji The Medians or Modes were allied in race to the Persians, and 
at one period seem to have had a special title to the name Arii. 
They were divided, according to Herodotus, into six tribes. They 
come prominently forward in history in the reign of their king 
Oyaxares (probably identical with the Aliasuerus of the book of 
Tobit), who carried his arms to Nineveh and Asia Minor, where his 
war with Alyattes, king of Lydla, was terminated by the eclipse 
predicted by Thales, b.o. 610. Media was incorporated with Persia 
in a single empire by Gyrus, bo. 558. The Medians were credited 
with possessing great skill in sorcery. 

Eobat&na, the capital of Media under the Persian kings, was 
situated in the southern portion of the province, where the moun- 
tains subside on to the plateau, at a spot now called Hamadan, 
which is a mere modification of its ancient name. An earlier 
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capital, which ap])ear8 to have been known by the same name, bat 
which at a later period was named Oai&oa and Vera, was sitnated 
in Atropntenc at a 8i)ot culled Takht-i-Soleiman^ where remains still 
exist. The Biblical form of the name is Achmeta. The only other 
town worthy of noticj ia BhagSB (the Rhages of the Bible), which 
lay in the N.E. of the province, and was visited by Alexander the 
Great. Near the southern Ecbatana, and near the border of 
Susiana at a place culled BeJiistuny there is a cliff, on the face 
of which are sculptures and inscriptions, descriptive of the vic- 
torious campaigns of Darius. These inscriptions are valuable for 
the light they throw on the ancient languages of these regions. 

4. Hyrcania occupied the south-eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, 
and the northern slopes of the ranges which bound the bsusin of 
that sea in that quarter. The ancient name is preserved in that 
of the river Gurgan ; tlie district is divided between the provinces 
of Mazanderan and Adrahad. The region was a wild one, famed 
for its wild beasts and hounds; the name itself is supposed to have 
reference to the abundance of wolves in it. The mountain range, 
S. of the Caspian, attains its culminating height in M. JaaoniTis, 
Demavend. Alexander the 'Great crossed the mountains from the 
S.E., and traversed the maritime plain, entering the capital Carts 
or Zadracarta, which lay on the shore of the Caspian. 

5. Farthia lay E. of Media, and included a considerable portion 
of the Ghreat 8aU Desert^ in the eastern part of the modern Persia. 
The people were better known >,han the country. After the decay 
of the Syro-Macedonian empire the Parthians became the most 
important power in Westerij Asia, and established their capital on 
the banks of the Tigris at Seleucia. They thus came in contact 
with the Romans, whom tliey defeated, B.C. 53, with the loss of their 
standards, which were not recovered until b.o. 20. The Arsacidse, 
as the Parthian dynasty was named, existed for nearly 500 years^ 
from B.C. 250 to a.d. 226, when the Sassasian dynasty rose to power. 
The Parthian warriors were particularly famed for the skill with 
which they discharged their arrows from horseback while in rapid 
retreat. Alexander the Great traversed the northern part of 
Parthia, passing through Heoatompylos, near Jah Jirm, which 
afterwards became one of the capitals of the Arsacidse. 

6. Carmania lay S. of Parthia, and E. of Susiana and Persia, 
bordering on the Persian Gulf in the S. It answers in name and 
position to the modem Kirman. It contained two natural divisions 
— an interior desert region, and a mountainous belt together with 
the maritime plain between the belt and the sea : these two were 

dUstingaisbed by the ikeane& Deserta andXeia xespecW^i^^. \A\KNft 
was hiown of thia re^on. Alexander ttie OieftiV. X.^.'^ct^ftA. ^^ 
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sonthem portion of it on bis return from tbe mouth of the Indus. 
The capital, Carmana, was situated in the northern division, wliere 
it still exists under the name of Kirman. A port of considerable 
trade, named Hannona or Harmuza, standing at tbe N. end of the 
Strait of Ormuz, was visited by Nearcbus on his return from 
the Indus. 

7. Oedrosia lies E. of Carmanla on the shore of the Mare 
Erythra)um, in the position of the modem provinces of Behochistan 
and Mekran. The greater part of this province suffers from 
extreme aridity and consequent barrenness. Alexander tbe Great's 
army endured terrible hardships in traversing it ou their return 
from the mouth of the Indus. He purposed in tbe first instance 
to foUow the line of coast, but, finding it impossible to procure 
sustenance, he struck into the interior and passed by Para, probably 
at Bunpur. The position of Bhambada, mentioned in connexion 
with this expedition, is undecided : it was situated nt ar the frontier 
of India, perhaps at Hdur, 

8. Brangiana lay N.W. of Gedrosia about tbe large lake of Aria 
{ZurraJi or Hamoon), in the position of the present 8ei«tan. The 
lake receives some large rivers, of which we may notice the 
Erymandnu or Etymander {Helmund), on its E. side, and the 
FhamacotiB on its N. side. Alexander the Great traversed Dran- 
giana from N. to S., passing through the capital Frophthasia, which 
stood N. of Lake Aria between Dushak and Furrah, 

9. Axaehosia lay E. of Drangiana, and derived its name from the 
river Araehdtiui {UrghundaV), the chief tributary of tbe Etymander. 
It corresponds generally with Kandahar^ but further includes 
portions of the adjacent provinces. Alexander the Great followed 
the valley of the Arachotus in his advance northwards, and founded 
a city on its banks, Alezandna AraohSton. The capital of tbe 
country was called Cophen or Araohdtns : its position is unknown. 

10. Aria lay immediately N. of Drangiana about the valley of 
the river Arius (Heri-Bud)y which, rising in Paropamisus, flows W. 
in its upper course, and afterwards turning N. loses itself in the 
sands of Turkestan. On the banks of this river stood the capital 
Aria, which Alexander visited as he followed the line of tbe river 
between Parthia and Drangiana, and which he probably enlarged 
as he named it Alexandria Arion : it occupies the site of Herat. 
Another place which he visited, named Artaoo&na, was either on 
the same site or lower down the river. 

11. The Faropami8&d8B were so named as occupying the valleys 
of the great range of ParopamisuB (^Hiadoo Ru*lv^ l\ssK^'^<b X^ss^- 
waiers of tbe Arina and Etymandex to ^Jaa n^c^ ^1 '^'i \»Sss».« 

Tbe region answers to the modeiu Aj9Kttui%lau. 't^sss^ $w>^^^ 
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includes tbe^httliey of the Gdpheii {Cahvl)y which supplies the great 
inlet to India from the N. and \V. The chief interest that attaches 
to this district in ancient geography arises out of Alexander's 
expedition. . Entering it from the valley of the Arachotus, he reached 
the town of Gabftra or Ortosp&na, the modern Cabul, on tlie Cophen. 
Thence he crossed the Hittdoo Kush by the pass of JBameean. On 
his return from the N. in 328 b.c. he passed by KiosBa, perhaps the 
same as Cubura, and descended the Cophen to the junction of 
the Choes or Choaspes {Kamdh\ where he turned northwards into 
the mountain district between the Cabul and the upper Indus, and 
after taking the towns Oorydala and ArigSBum he turned southwards 
at the river Gursus or Suastus (Pnnjliora), and capturing the towns 
Ora and Bazira in the mountuins between that river and the Indus, 
he reached the latter river near Peucela. Whether the town 
GaspatyniB mentioned by Herodotus (the Caspapyrus of Hecatseus) 
is the same as Cabura, is uncertain: it has been so identified. 
Cabul was the seat of a dynasty which attained considerable local 
importance about a.d. 100. 

12. Baotria or Bactriina lay N. of Paropamisus, about the upper 
and middle basin of the river OzoB, in which region the name still 
survives under the form BcUk. The valleys in the 8.E. and E. of 
this district were fertile, and the fame of the country in this respect 
had reached the ears of educated Romans. For the rest, it was 
supposed by them to stand on tlie extreme Yerge of the world and 
little was Imown of it beyond what could be learnt from the annals 
of Alexander the Great. Bactria, nevertheless, holds its place in 
history, having been the seat of an independent sovereignty between 

' 250 and 100 B.C., which at one time extended its sway to the banks 
of the Indus and Ganges. Alexander the Great entered Bactria 
from the S., and descended by Drapsaoa (Anderab) and AomiiB to 
Bactra {Balk) ; then crossed the Oxus, probably at Kilif^ on his 
route to Sogdiana, and on his return made an expedition into the 
mountainous district in the E. of Bactria, named Parsstacene. 
Baotra, wiiich ranked as the capital of Bactria, has been in all ages 
an important commercial entrepot for the trade between Eastern 
and Western Asia. The town which Alexander founded here^ 
AleiouLdria Bactriana, was probably E. of Bactra at Khtdm. 

13. Margi&na was situated W. of Bactria about the river Margus 
(^Murghah), which flows in a N.W. direction, as though making for 
the Caspian Sea, but loses itself in the sands before it reaches that 
sea. A large portion of this region is barren through aridity, but 
wherever irrigation is pmctised the soil is productive. The inhabi- 

^ani9 were a Soythma race, allied to t\ie 'MLaa«LgB\.». "l^^a <2a\<5S. 
^wn stood on the Margus at Men?; it ^aa ■aamifi^ Kn^wJtiSa. 
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Kargiftna, as having been restored by Antiochus Soterf its foonda* 
tion was attributed without sufficient evidence to Alexander the 
Great. 

14. Sogdi&na lay N. of Bactria, about the upper Jazartes and the 
valley of the Folytim§tu8 which formed the heart of the province. 
The river just mentioned belongs to the basin of the Oxus rather 
than of the Jaxartes, though it does not at present reach the river 
but discharges itself into a lake. It owed its ancient name, 
meaning " very precious," as it does its modem one of Zarafshan 
** gold scattering," to the prolific fertility which its water communi- 
cated to the adjacent district. Alexander the Great penetrated 
through Sogdiana to the banks of the Jaxartes, and there founded 
the most remote of his cities, Alexandria XTltlma (as it was hence 
called) near the modern Khojend. Another town on that river was 
named Cyresoh&ta, from a tradition that it formed the limit of 
Cyrus's empire. Maraoanda (Samarcand), on the Polytimetus, 
appears to have been the capital, and must have been in all ages 
a commercial entrepot ; it was visited by Alexander, as also was 
Vautaoa, S. W. of Maraoanda. The extensive steppe about the 
lower Oxus, S. of the Sea of Aral, was occupied by the Chorasxnii, 
whom Alexander also visited. 



II. India. 

The name India was originally applied to that portion of the 
Indus basin which we now call the Punjab, where the plain attains a 
considerable expansion about the five large streams which contribute 
to form the lower course of that river. In this limited sense it is 
used by Herodotus and in the age of Alexander. As discovery 
advanced, the name was extended overall the peninsula ofHindostan, 
and yet further to the almost unknown districts beyond the Ganges, 
and in this extended sense India was divided into two portions 
distinguished as ** intra Gangem'* and ** extra Gangem." Later 
geographers give us the names of the leading fcature6 in the 
physical geography of the country — its promontories, mountain- 
ranges, and rivers. But the enumeration of these throws little 
light on history or classical literature, and will therefore be omitted 
in this work. The only region that calls for detailed description 
is the Punjab, which was the scene of Alexander's Indian campaign. 
We have already seen that he reached the Indus by the valley of 
the Cophen or Cabul river : having crossed the Indus at or near 
Attockf he advanced by Tazila (Maiiikyala^\» ^i3cv^'^'^^aK^l»V^^^K«^ 
on the banks of which he built two towa^^'ftvjL'Wi^jMiia. -^CvsjL^J^^^asi 
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named after his favourite horse, and meflBa, so called to oomme- 
morate his victory over Porus whose kingdom lay between the 
Hydaspcs ami the Acesines. He then crossed in succession the 
AoMinsi (Chenah)j the Hydradtes {Eavee), and, passing through 
Sangala {Lahore), the Hyph&ais {Gharra), which he crossed below 
tlie confluence of the HestLdnu (Sutleje). This was the limit of his 
expedition. Hence he returned to the Hydaspes, dropped down 
that stream to its junction with the Acesines, captured ^e city of 
the Malli (Mooltan), and then followed the Acesines to the main 
stream of the Indus, at which point he founded an Alezmndxla 
probably at Mittun, and then followed the Indus to Pattala (TaUa), 
at the head of the Delta of that river. 

The subsequent references to these parts are not numerous, and 
show a very indistinct knowledge of them. Virgil for instance 
speaks of the Hydaspes as a Median river (Georg. iv. 211), in 
which he must either have very much misapprehended its posi- 
tion, or have used the term "Median" with a strong poetical 
licence for any eastern country. The Oangei became known very 
shortly after Alexander's time : Palibothra (near Patna) appears 
to have been tlie seat of the most important state on the mid-course 
of that river in the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. At a later period 
the Romans claimed the credit of having extended their conquests 
to the mouths of the Ganges, where lived the GkuigarldaB with 
their capital Oang^, somewhere in the neighbourhood of CalcuUa, 

The ancient commerce of India is a subject of much interest. 
There can be no question that Solomon traded with India, either 
directly or through the intervention of an entrepot in southern 
Arabia ; for some of the articles imported by him in his ships of 
Tarshish, "ivory and apes and peacocks," are described under 
Indian names. The early navigators probably followed the line of 
coast; but when the course of the momoons became known (a 
discovery attributed to Hippalus), the Ptolemies of Egypt estab- 
lished a regular and direct conmiunication with the ports of India, 
among which Barygaza (Baroche) seems to have held the chief 
place. The Romans obtained from India some products on which 
they set great store — ivory, gold, gems, frankincense, and ebony. 
The southern extremity of the peninsula, FandiSnis Begio, was 
specially famed for its pearl fisheries. 

Off the S. E. coast of India lies the important island of Ceylon, 
the ancient Taprob&ne or Salioe, which was densely populated 
(there being no less than 500 towns on it according to Pliny), and 
was of commercial importance in regard to pearls and precious 
stones. 



m. BEBIdt, THE SlK^ AND SoiTBU. 

The conntriea of EaBtem and Northern AaU were mdUtiuctly 
known (o the later geogniphers ot antiquity through the reports of 
traders and travellera. The introdnction of ailk into -wefltem Asia 
and Europe led to some acquaintance with China. The Bent, from 
whom the article was obtained, probabljr lived io the N.W. of that 
oonntry, and their town Bars may have Wn identical with the 
present Smgan cm a tributary of the Bantinu (Hoang-Ho). The 
tOam aocnF^ the region S. of the Cottiarii {Yang-he- Kiang'). 
Whether the town Tbiwe belonged to them or to the Seres, appears 
uncertain ; in the former case it may represent Nankin, in the 
latter Lo-Tang on the Moang-Ho. ITie westerly regions between 
Serica and the Caspian Bca were broadly designated Soythla, and 
vrere divided into two portions by the Thian-slum range (to which 
aa well as to Himalaya, the name of Imftni was applied), Bcythia' 
oia luanm being the portion W. of that range, and S. tr«n« Imanm 
E. of it. The route by which the silk was conveyed westward from 
China, followed the line still so largely used through Baatern 
TurlKiian and across the Thian-Shan range, to the head-waters of 
the Jaiartes, thence through Western Tarkegtan by Samaivand 
and Mere to the Iranian plateau, and the trading towns of the 
Levant. Possibly an alternative roate waa aflbrded from western 
Tiirkettan by the Caspian Sea, the river Cyrus, and the Euxine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I. Africa. 

The boundariee of Afriia, together with the extent to which that 
contiaent was known to ttie ancients, have been already EufScieatl; 
defined (chap. i. p. T). The Greek name of it was Libya, a tana of 
uncertain origin, poseibty connected with the nam» of the S.W. 
wind (\I<)') which blows to Greece from that quarter. The name 
" Africa " flret come int.) use among the EomansI, who applied it to 
their original province in the ueighboarhood of Carthage: it was 
probably indigeooua in that country as the name of a tribe, and ita 
origin has been referred to a Phoenician term meaning " nomada." 

Northern Africa, with which alone we are concerned in ancient 
gei^raphy, waa divided by Herodotus into three parallel belts, 
which ho distingutahed as the cultivable digtrict, the wild-beast 
district, and the sandy desert. If we esdado from our view the 
Nile valley, which did not in the opinion of llurodotus belong 
wholly to Africa, the idea of classifying the regions according to 
their productiveness, ia not pccnliar to Herodotus. The Arabs also 
recognise a threefold division into the TeU, or wliolly cultivable 
region ; the Sahara or partly cultivable regiou -wliciB deaeita inter- 
reag between the oases or cultivate lands ; ani ttie lAteA^ »icsil«r 
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vable desert, to which we somewliat improperly assign the name 
Sahara, In the eastern half of Africa the cultivable district is 
confined to a narrow strip adjacent to the Mediterranean, the 
only exception being in Cyrenaica, where the coast protrudes 
northwards with a sweep of elevated ground to the E. of the Greater 
Syrtis. In the western half the Tell amounts to a very wide ex- 
panse, and the African provinces were at one time the " granary *' of 
Italy. Indeed, the great bulk of the land between the Atlas range 
and the Mediterranean is cultivable ; it is only the belt under and 
amid the ranges, which would be described as Sahara , i. e. partly 
cultivable. 

Three features call for special notice in the physical geography of 
Northern Africa : — the Nile valley in the E., the Atlas range in the 
W., and the chain of Oases, which serve to connect these two regions 
by a roHte through the interior. (1) The Nile valley is a narrow 
cleft or depression in the general plateau of the continent, threading 
its way with a strip of remarkable verdure between wildernesses on 
either side of it, affording a sheltered home for early civilization, 
and opening a route in the direction in which Africa is elsewhere so 
inaccessible, from N. to S. The ancients were almost as well 
acquainted with the river's course as ourselves : they knew of the 
two main branches which form it, the Blue and White Niles, and 
distinguished the former as the Ast&puB : the large aflQuent which 
reaches the main stream below the junction of the two Niles and 
which is composed of the Athara and Tacazze^ was known as the 
AstabSras. The sources of the mighty river were regarded as the 
great geographical problem of the Augustan age, and the poet 
Lucan (x. 191) represents Gsesar as willing to relinquish all his 
military fame, if he could but solve it. Ptolemy places the head- 
waters with singular accuracy between 10^ — 12° of S. Lat., perhaps 
on the authority of traders who had reached the region, as our modem 
explorers have done, from the eastern coast. (2) In the western 
division of the continent the great system of the Atlas mountains 
interposes a barrier against the interior desert, and affords a varied 
region of hill and dale, well watered with numerous rivers. The 
ranges of this system preserve a fairly uniform direction of 8.W. 
and N.E., between C. Ghir on the Atlantic coast and C. Bon on 
the Mediterranean coast, and they contribute to form the salient 
angle in the line of the north coast opposite to Sicily. (3) The Oases 
are the last feature we have to notice. The name very aptly 
expresses the beneficent purpose they served as " resting-places '* 
on the desert routes. They are formed by na.t\H».V d«^\<ftssa^ss^!a^ xss. 
the level of the soil, in which the moiatwift ^^w^ ^\\3^^ss^^3«. *^^ 
gwwtb of fmit-treea and other veg^tfttioiL. tWj '^^m^ ^8c^\wsi ^^ 
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islandt) rising out of a Bex of waste, and were termed by the ancients 
the ** Isles of the Blessed." Herodotus describes a chain of oases 
cTosaing the continent at intervals of 10 days* journey, starting from 
Thebes on the Nile. He mentions from E. to W., Ammoniuni 
iSiioah\ AugUa (Aujileh)^ the Oaramantef {Fezzan)^ and two others 
which are not easily identified, namely, tlie Atarantes, perhaps the 
Tuariks of the Sahel^ and the Atlantes, near Atlas. The first three 
are not at the stated intervals of 10 days* journey ; but if he had 
inserted in his list the Oasis Magna between Thebes and Ammo- 
nium and the one now called Zala, he would have been not far 
wrong. 

The population of Northern Africa resembled that of south- 
wester a Asia in its general characteristics. The Mosaic table 
(lescribes Ham as the brother of Shem ; and as the " land of Ham ** 
was undoubtedly Egypt, we infer from the Biblical statement an 
original affinity between the Ep^yptians and the inhabitants of 
Arabia and Syria. Westward of Egypt, the population was strongly 
influenced by an infusion of Shemitic elements both of race and 
language. The Phoenicians were long dominant in the western 
coast-region, rnd even tlie Mauretanians held a tradition of their 
Shemitic origin. Away from the coast the name -Ethiopia, as used 
by the Greeks, implies a dark-complexioned, although not neces- 
sarily a negro population : but the name may be after all only a 
GriBcised form of the Egyptian Ethosh, applied to the interior 
tribes; and certainly the present inhabitantd of the countries 
included under the name of Ethiopia are not negroes. The term 
*' sub-Shemitic '* has been applied to them to indicate their ethno- 
logical position. 

In political and historical geography, Africa holds an inferior 
position as compared with Europe and Asia. The physical charac- 
teristics of the continent go far to account for this. A large portion 
of it is unsuited to the requirements of a settled population. In the 
eastern section, between the Nile valley and the Lesser Syrtis, the 
Desert presses close up to the sea ; the coast itself is deficient in 
harbours ; and there are no rivers to furnish highways into the 
heart of the land. The western section is in many respects more 
favourably circumstanced ; harbourage is abundant, and there is a 
considerable breadth of cultivable soil. But here also tlie coast- 
line is generally regular; there is a deficiency of deep inlets or 
navigable rivers ; and the surface of the country is much subdivided 
by irregular mountain-ranges. Partly from these natural causes, 
and partly from others of a less obvious nature, powerful empires 
Itare rarely taken root in the soil of Africa.. Ixv the following 
ptiges we shall have to notice two such, one oi ^\vvci\\, «ea.\^ oa. 'Oci 
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banks of the Nile, was of indigenous growth under the favourmg 
influences of a wonderfully rich soil and ample means of communi- 
cation by its great waterway; while the other, the Carthaginian, 
on tlie shore of the Mediterranean at the junction of the two great 
basins, owed botli its origin and its growth to a spirit of coloniza- 
tion and commercial enterprise. Of these two we proceed to deal 
with the former — the earliest in point of time and the nearest in 
point of position to Asia. 

II. Egypt (.SkiYPTis). 

Egypt occupied the basin of the Nile, between the Mediterranean 
sea and Syene, a direct distance of more than 500 miles. It 
naturally falls into two divisions, Upper Egypt, and Lower Egypt 
or the Delta — the ibrmcr comprising the valley of the undivided 
stream, the latter the gradually expanding alluvial plain between 
and on either side of the extreme arms of the divided stream down 
to its junction with the Mediterranean sea, where the plain attains 
its maximum breadth of about 120 m. The geographical position 
of Egypt as the gate between Asia and Africa, the fertility of its 
soil, and the facility of internal communication afforded by its 
great high-road, the Nile — combined to adapt it to the important 
position which the country held in ancient times. The name 
-Egyptiis first appears in Homer*s Odyssey (iv. 477) as an appel- 
lation of the river Nile : it may be connected with the indigenous 
name Coptos, which survives in the modem Copt as applied to the 
old stock of inhabitants. 

The Nile (Kilns) is the one feature in the physical geography of 
Egypt. The undivided stream flows in a valley enclosed between 
the Arabici Montes on the E., and the Lib^ci Montes on the W., and 
having a width varying from 11 m. to 2 m. In this part of its. 
course the stream generally approaches near the E. range, leaving 
the more extensive plain on its left bank, on which side conse- 
quently the majority of the large towns are placed. At a point 
about 90 m. from the sea in direct distance, the stream divides and 
subsequently subdivides until it reaches the sea by channels which 
shift and vary in character with the lapse of time. The ancients 
reckoned 7 months in the following order from E. to W. : — 
( I ) Pelusiac, shallow even ancient times, and now dry ; (2) Tanitic, 
the present canal of Moueys; (3) Mendesian, now lost in lake 
Menzaleh; (4) Phatnitic or Bucolic, the lower portion of the 
Damietta channel, now one of the t^ro W^<^ <3wwa\!^^\ V^ ^^«83«^.- 
nytic, in the position of L. BourXos; V!a^ ^OCsi\\:\aft, *0«!ife ^^«*x»- 
branch, now the second large ouWet ; O'^ Cvsv^^^^^^^ ^Osx^o^^^*^ 
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Lake Madieh near Ahoukir. The annual inundation of the Nile, 
to which Egypt owes its great fertility, reaches its maximum 
height about the end of September. The alluvial soil which it 
then deposits, has accumulated to a great depth and has rendered 
Egj-pt indeed the ** gift of the Nile " (Herod, ii. 5) though not in 
the sense in which the expression was used by the writer quoted. 
Its dark-coloured mud promoted the verdure of the country, 
according to the bappy contrast of tenns employed by Virgil {Georg. 
iv. 291,:— 

•' Et viridem ;Egyptum nigra fecnndat arena.'* 

The river was further utilized by means of artificial ducts, of which 
we may specify the one now called Bahr Juauf, ** Joseph's Canal," 
which draws its supply from a point not much below Thebes, and 
runs parallel 'to the 1. bank of the river to lake Moeris near Arsinoe. 
Attempts were made to form a commercial canal between the Nile 
and the Bed Sea to serve the same purpose as the modem Suez 
Canal. Ptolemy's canal (begun by Pharaoh-Necho b.o. 610, and 
completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, b.c. 274) connected the Gulf of 
Suez at its head with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile near Bubas- 
tus ; Trajan's (constructed a.d. 106) started from a point about 
20 m. 8. of SueZt and reached the Nile at Babylon above the head 
of the Delta. The former of these canals passed through the 
*' Bitter Lakes " (Am&rl Laons), which having long been dry have 
been refilled by the new Suez Canal. We may further notice 
L. SirbSnifl, a morass E. of the Pelusiac mouth, in which the Persian 
army under Darius Ochus was partly lost, b.c. 350 ; L. MsreStis, a 
lagoon W. of the Canopic mouth ; and the Natron Lakes (KitruB), 
a chain of small lakes in a valley W. of the Delta. 

Egypt abounded with the necessaries, and many of the luxuries 
of life. The IsraeUtes, during their wanderings in the wilderness, 
remembered with fond regret the good things they enjoyed as they 
sat by the "flesh-pots" of Egypt, **the fish and the cucumbers 
and the melons and the leeks and the onions and the garlick " 
(Numb. xi. 4); to which list they might have added the lotus 
and the olive, the fig, the almond, and the date. Flax and 
cotton were grown there, and among other useful plants we may 
specify the papyrus (a fibrous plant growing about the banks of 
the Nile), which supplied material for writing (hence the word 
"paper"), and for making ropes, sails, boats and baskets. The 
hills afforded excellent stone for building and sculpture — ^limestone 
and granite, alabaster and porphyry. 

The Egyptians believed themselves to be autochthonous, i, e. to 
^are had their origin on the soil of the oomitry . T!:\ie^ \»^cfCk%t^\a 
^he Bkmido family, and are represented \)y t\ie "N^aawwim oi VJaa 
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Mosaic table, a name which by its dual form is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the tioo Egypts, Upper and Lower. They were divided 
into numerous castes, among which the priests and the soldiers held 
a high place. Egypt occupies a large space in ancient history. 
The annals of the country carry the dynasties back into the mists 
of antiquity. We may content ourselves with saying that the 
most brilliant period of Egypt's greatness as an empire occurred 
under what is termed the New Monarchy, when Sethi I. (b.c. 1332) 
and his grandson Rameses the Great, kings of the 19th dynasty 
(who jointly represent the Sesostris of the Greek historians), 
carried their arms over the whole of Western Asia and into Central 
Africa. At a somewhat later period (the 22nd to the 26th 
dynasties), the relations between Egypt and Palestine, lead to 
occasional notices of Egyptian affairs in the Bil^le: thus we 
come to hear of Shishak (Sheshonk I.) who invaded Judaea in 
Rehoboam*s reign ; Zerah, the Ethiopian, who is probably iden- 
tical with Osarkon I. ; So (Sebichus), with whom Hoshea made a 
treaty; Tirliakah (Taracus) who succeeded So; and particulfirly 
Necho, who endeavoured to restore the supremacy of Egypt in 
Western Asia. Friendly relations between Egypt and Greece were 
fostered by Psammetichus I. (b.c. 664), who introduced Greek 
auxiliaries into his army, and by Amasis (b.o. 570 , who assigned, 
to Greek traders Naucratis as a commercial entrepSt, The native 
dynasties terminated with Psammenltus (b.c. 525), from which date 
Egypt became a satrapy of the Persian Empire until b.o. 332, when 
it was conquered by Alexander the Great. On the dissolution 
of the Macedonian Empire, Egypt fell to the share of Ptolemy 
Soter, the founder of the dynasty of the Lagidse, who ruled the 
country with varying fortunes imtil b.o. 30, when it was absorbed 
into the Roman Empire. Under the Ptolemies, literature and art 
flourished, but in these respects Egypt had then become largely 
imbued with Greek culture. 

The political divisions of Egypt originally coincided with the 
natural divisions — Upper Egypt, and the Delta or lower Egjrpt — 
respectively the " Pathros " and the " Mazor " of the Bible. At a sub- 
sequent period Upper Egypt was subdivided into HeptanSmis and 
ThebaiB, the former consisting of the 7 nomes or cantons immediately 
above the Delta, and thus answering to Middle Egypt. This triple 
division is still retained in the modern terms Sald^ Vostaniy and 
•'Bahiri, Upper, Middle, and Lower respectively. The number of 
nomes or cantons varied at different eras; Herodotus mentions 
only 18 ; under the Roman Emperors they numbered 58. These 
were subdivided into toparcTiies asi^ MJa^ Vs^-^xOd^jksi 'vc^s^ <Mt«>Mtw.. 
The district of Goshen, \?liexe ^e lM»\\\fc^ ^«t«k \^jR».\ft&. ^^qk^^ 
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their sojourn in Egypt, lay E. of the Delta in a valley now called 
Wadi't - Tumeylah. 

Egypt possessed three capitals at various periods of its history — 
INIemphis, Thebes, and Alexandria. Memphis was situated 15 m. 
above the head of the Delta, and was the earliest and the most 
holy of the Egyptian capitals. Its scriptural name is Moph or 
Noph, and these as well as Memphis are modifications of the 
indigenous name Menofre, which means " the place of good,*' and 
which perhaps points to the numerous temples and general sacerdotal 
chaiacter of the place. Memphis was said to have been founded by 
Menes, the first mortal king of Egypt. It was surrounded by a 
considerable expanse of remarkably fertile plain. It suffered 
severely from the Persians under Cambyses ; and in the reign of 
Artaxerxes I. the Persians after their defeat by Inarus were 
Ijesieged here for a year. The town was in ruins at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

ThebaB (the " No-Ammon'* of the Bible and the *' Diospolis'* of 
the Greeks) was situated in Upper Egypt on both sides of the Nile, 
the bulk of the population on tlie r. bank of the river where the 
villages of Imxot and Karnak now stand, and the chief temples on 
the 1. bank about Ghumeh and Medinet Aboo, This latter portion 
was specially named Pathyris as being under the protection of 
Athor, and contained, among other noteworthy buildings, the 
Memnonium (probably so called after Miamum, a title attached to 
the name of Bameses II., who erected it) with the colossal statue 
of Eameses, and the Amenophium with the colosscd statues Tama 
and Chamay the most easterly of which, the celebrated Vocal 
Memnon, was believed to emit a mu^dcal sound a little after sun- 
rise. The Necropolis extended for about 5 miles along the Libyan 
hills at the back of Pathyris. On the eastern side of the river was 
the Palace, of which there are remains at Karnak. Thebes became 
the capital of Egypt under the 18th dynasty, after the expulsion 
of the Hyksos about B.C. 1525, and held its position as such until 
about 800. It is described by Homer {II. ix. 381) as having a 
hundred gates, referring probably not to the gates of the walls, but 
to the gates of the numerous temples. 

Alexandria, the latest capital of Egypt, owed its name and 
existence to Alexander the Great who founded it bo. 332. Its 
I)osition was well chosen with a view to intercourse with Greece : 
it stood on the coast of the Mediterranean near the Ganopic or- 
western channel of the Nile, on a tongue of land between lake 
Mareotis and the sea, opposite to which stretched the isle of Pharos, 
aifhrding great facJiitles for the conBtruction of ports. The island 
wfui /kmished with a light-house whioh ^qa oiie ol ^^ tcl<^^V 
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celebrated structures of antiquity, of so unique a character that 
the name "Pharos" became a poetical synonym for Egypt. A 
mole, 7 stades in length, connected the island with the mainland, 
and divided the intervening water into two basins, the western of 
which was named Portus Eunostos ** the port of happy return,'* and 
the eastern the Great Harbour: the latter was protected from 
easterly winds by a spit of land called Locliias, which jutted out at 
right angles to the coast. Alexandria possessed the most famous 
library of ancient times, part of which (deposited in the Museum) 
was destroyed during the blockade of the town by Julius Csesar, 
while the remainder (in the Serapium) survived with various 
fortunes until a.d. 640, when it was destroyed by the Klialif Omar. 
Many learned men resided at Alexandria, among whom we may 
notice Euclid, and Ptolemy the geographer. From the period of 
the Jewish captivity, a large number of Jews settled in the N.E. 
quarter of the town, where they lived under the jurisdiction of 
their own ethnarch and sanhedrim: for the benefit of this com- 
munity, among whom the Greek language became prevalent, the 
Septuagint version of the Hebrew scripture was made under the 
direction of the Ptolemies. 

The remaining towns of Egypt call for little remark. Their 
names generally indicated the objects of religious worship, for 
which they were severally celebrated: these names the Greeks 
translated into their own languiige, and thus introduced the 
nomenclature which appears in our Classical Atlases. The original 
names have, however, in some cases been preserved in the Bible, and 
hence we have double names, as in the case of On and Heliopolis 
" City of the Sun," Raamses and Heroopolis ; indeed in the former 
case we have also a Hebrew translation of On, namely, Beth- 
shemesh. The most noteworthy towns were the following : — 

(1). In the Delta. — Candpns or CandbuB, about 15 m. E. of 
Alexandria, the chief port of the Delta before the foundation of 
Alexandria, celebrated for its many festivals and the profligacy 
of its inhabitants. Sais, on the Canopic branch, the capital of 
Egypt under several of the dynasties, particularly the 2Cth, which 
included the reigns of Psammetichus and Amasis ; it was the seat 
of a famous festival called the '^ Mysteries of Isis " which was 
celebrated on a lake near there. Kaucr&tlB, on the r. bank of the 
Canopio arm, about 30 m. from the sea, the emporium of Greek 
commerce from the reign of Amasis (b.g. 570) down to the foundation 
of Alexandria. TaniB, on the Tanitic arm, the scriptural Zoan, an 
important stronghold against Asiatic invaders, one of the chief 
towns of the Delta, and occaaioiiaWy b^ xo-^vjXit^sv^e^^sfc \svHi^<b >^kcsr^ 
of the Middle Monarchy. PeloATim, VJaa 'S^^itv^Xxos^ '«>».^ ''^ *^^ 
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mouth of the Pelusiac arm, the most easterly of the Egyptian 
towns, and hence the key of Egypt on this side; the scene of 
various historical events, particularly the defeat of the Egyptians 
by Canibyses, B.C. 525, and its capture by Alexander the Great 
B.C. 333 ; the surrounding neighbourhood produced lentils and 
liax of good quality. Bubastis or Bubastus, high up the Pelusiac 
arm, tlie Scriptural " Pi-beseth,'* sacred to Pasht, who was worship- 
ped under the form of a cat ; it was the residence of somemonarchs 
of the 22nd dynasty : it was captured by the Persians b.o. 352 and 
thenceforth sank into insignificance. Cercasonun, at the apex of 
the Delta in ancient times (the bifurcation is now advanced to a 
spot 7 m. further N.), a place of considerable importance both in a 
military and a commercial point of view. Heliopolis, E. of Cerca- 
rtorum, a famous seat of learning, and said to have been the deposi- 
tory of the archives wlience Manetho constructed his Egyptian 
history; celebrated for a temple of the Sun, of which Poti-piierah 
was priest (iien. xli. 45), and which is also 'noticed by Jeremiah 
(xliii. 13) who here composed his " Lamentations." AndnoS, near 
Suez, at the head of the western arm of the Red Sea, one of the 
principal harbours of Egypt and named after the sister of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; its revenues were assigned as pin-money to the 
consorts of the Ptolemies. 

(2). In Heptanomis— Arsinoe or Crocodilop51i8, near lake Moeris, 
deriving its name from the worship of the crocodile, and surrounded 
by the most fertile region of Egypt : near it was the Labyrinth 
— a building about a furlong in length, composed of twelve courts 
containing the monuments of the kings who built it, and the 
mummies of sacred crocodiles. HeraoleopSlis Magna, between lake 
Moeris and the Nile, at the entrance of the valley of Fyoum, the 
capital of some of the earliest dynasties. OxyrynchTUi, on the Bdhr- 
Jusufj so called from the worship of a fish of the sturgeon species. 
HermopSlis Magna, on the borders of Upper Egypt, a place of 
wealth and fashionable resort, the seat of the worship of Hermes 
(Mercury). 

(3). In Upper Egypt— Lyoop61i8, where Osiris was worshipped 
under the form of a wolf. Chemmis or FanopSlis, the • seat of the 
worship of Chem, answering to the Pan of the Greek Pantheon. 
Abydus (probably, but not certainly the same as This), on the 
Bahr-Yu8uf, the birth-place of Menes and the burial-place of 
Osiris; hence a place of great religious importance. Tentyra, 
about 38 m. below Thebes, chiefly noted for the abhorrence with 
which its inhabitants regarded the crocodile, whence arose san- 
S^inary conMcta between it and Ombos. Coptoa, t\vft %^Vi \?\\^^ca 
//re route for Berenice quitted the Nile valley, axv^ lieTkG^ ^ ^\wifc ^1 
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importance under the Ptolemies and in the Roman period. SySne 
(Assouan), the frontier town of Egypt on the Nile, with an island 
named Elephantine opposite to it, which commanded the course of 
the river and thus supplied an important defensible post. FhilaB, 
on two small islands about 6J m. above Syene, a military post, but 
more famous for its temples and monuments. Berenice, the chief 
port of Egypt on the Red Sea, founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
for the Indian and South African trade ; it stood at the head of a 
bay called S. Immundus (" Foul Bay.") 

We must make brief notice of the numerous works of art which 
have been found in and about the Egyptian towns and which have 
in many cases been transferred to the Museums of Western Europe. 
The famous Pyramids stand at Geezeh, near Memphis : the 3 largest 
were ascribed to Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus or Mencheres, 
severally : the Pyramid of Cheops occupies an area about the size 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, its sides measuring each 756 ft. ; the two 
others are somewhat smaller. They appear to have been designed 
as burial-places. Near them is the head ofaSphynxof gigantic 
dimensions, cut out of the solid rock. Next to these we may notice 
the various necropolises, particularly that of Hermopolis Magna, at 
Speos Artemidos (Beni Hassan), on the opposite side of the river 
from the town, and those of Thebes, Abydos and Lycopolis. The 
remains of the Temples are too numerous to mention : the finest are 
found in the Thebaid, at Thebes, Apollinopolis (Edfoo), Ombi, 
Elephantine and Tentyra (the temple of Athor). The Obelisks of 
Heliopolis, one of which still remains there, while two others have 
been removed to Alexandria, and are commonly called " Cleopatra's 
needles "—the so-called "Pompey*s Pillar," also at Alexandria —the 
obelisks of Thebes, one of which remains in situ while its fellow adorns 
the Place de la Concorde at Paris— the obelisks transferred to Rome 
and there set up at various periods — the celebrated " Tablet of 
Abydos" in the British Museum, with a list of Egyptian kings who 
preceded Barneses the Great — these and numerous other objects 
deserve a larger description than our space permits us to give 
them. 

Three of the African Oases were closely connected with Egypt, 
namely, OhoB Magna (El-Khargeh), in the latitude of Thebes, which 
was visited by Cambyses on his expedition against the Ammonians, 
and was used by the Romans as a place of banishment ; O&sis Farva 
(El-DalckeT), in the latitude of Oxyrynckus, with several warm 
springs on it; and Ammonium (El-Siwah), which lay opposite to 
Para^tonium on the Mediterranean coast, but was more commonlY 
approached from Thebes, from -wMck \t -^^a *ift ^wj^ ^^-sssX*'. Nj^^"«>». 
tJ2e seat of a temple and oracle oi Juip\\,eT^^\ivSsiTWs^^^^^^^JsiQ."^^ 
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of Delphi and Dodona, and was visited by Alexander the Greats 
All these Oases were very fertile. Amraonium contained a spring 
named the " Fountain of the Sun," famed for the coldness of its 
waters. 

m. Ethiopia. 

-3Clhiopia, in its restricted provincial sense, was situated in the 
basin of the Nile above Syene, and comprised the modern Nuhia^ 
Sennaar, Kordofan, and part of Ahymnia. Little was known of this 
region beyond the banks of the Nile and the coast of the Red Sea. 
The inhabitants were divided into numerous tribes, who are de- 
scribed in various cases according to their mode of life, as the Ich- 
thyophSgi, " fish-taters,'' Rhizophagi, "root-eaters," &c. Few of 
the names have any historicid interest ; but we may mention the 
Blemyes, a wandering predatory tribe, who lived adjacent to the 
Egyptian frontier in the 2nd and 3rd centuries of our era ; the Knto, 
from whom the modern Nubia is named, a tribe who originally 
lived in Khordofan and were transplanted to their present position 
in the reign of Diocletian, about a.d. 300 ; and the Sembrit®, on the 
Astapus, possibly the descendants of the AutomOli or deserters of 
the Egyptian war-caste, who seceded in the reign of Psammetichus, 
B.C. 658, as related by Herodotus. -Ethiopia was intimately con- 
nected with Egypt: sometimes -Ethiopian kings ruled in Egypt, 
at other times Egyptian kings ruled over .Ethiopia. The Persians 
extended their sway over it from Egypt, and under the Ptolemies 
the arts and commerce of the Greeks were fully introduced. The 
Romans held possession of it between b.g. 23 and a.d. 305. 

The district closely adjoining Egypt, between PhilaB and Pselcis, 
was called DodecaschcBims, as having a length of 12 schceni along 
the river's course : the Romans annexed this to Egypt. Southwards 
of this came the kingdom of Ethiopia in the more restricted sense 
of the term, as indicating the seat of the dynasties who ruled over 
Egypt, and whose capital was at Napata. Still further S. was the 
kingdom of Meroe, extending along the Nile between the Astaboras 
and the Astapus, and on either side of the river to a considerable 
distance. The Abyssinian highlands were held by the AxnmitSB, 
who retained their independence at all times. 

The mofit important towns of this region were Nap&ta and Meroe, 

the capitals of -Ethiopia and of Meroe. The position of Kapata is 

not fully ascertained : it stood probably on the great bend of the 

Nile, at Gebel-el-Birkel, where there are numerous remains. Meroe 

stood on the Nile, about QQ m. above the jxLtw:t\o\i oi VXi^ K«\»Jc>Qt»»^ 

Ai I?ani:€ilah, The priesthood exeicised great Vcv^\3kftTicft Nsv ^^ 
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affairs of the BDri-oimdiiig country. Queens occasionally btld tlio 
eo^ptre, with Iheoffitial mime of Candace, one of vliom is mciitioDeil 
in the Biblo. 

Of the rtmaiiiing towna we tob.j notice, labnii, about 5 days' 
joumej above Fliilie, at KalatiiAe, where there are many interesting 
remains. FnelBil, higher up the Nile, one of the Btruiighulds 
which the Ttomana captured and fortified for Ihemselvcs. Hiiia 
Syeamlniu, an important mart on the southern border cf Dcidecas- 
chcenufl. AxQme, high up the course of the Astaboraa, on the 
Abyssinian high land, where it still exista under ita aucitnt name 
as Axum; a place of CLineiderable importaiico in the 1st and 2Dd 
centuries of our era. AdtUe, on the Eed Sea, the port ol' Axuine, 
chiefly known fornn inscription (Monnmeiitunn AdiililAuum) record- 
ing the achievements of Ptolemy Euergctes. Ptolemaia Theron, 
atra OS the Red Sea, but in a more northern position, seiecteil by 
Ftolemy Philadelphus b,s b station whence elephant-hunting in the 
interior might be prosecuted; to which c' ' 

Theron. 
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. AFRICA IHTEBIOIl : ISBULM 



FOEtTUMAT^ B 



I. Ma RU ABIC A. 



Tbe stretch of coatA westwattl of Sg:rpt to Cjnenaica was naiaed 
Marmarlca, as being freiinented by the MimnaTHiB — a tribe of 
whom we hove frequent mention between the age of Philip of 
Macedon anil the 3rd century of our era. Herodotus makes no 
mention of the Marmaridte, but pla/^es the AdyniiMlildu and the 
Oiligamms ou this coast, respectively W. and E. of Port Plynos. 
The AdyrinachidiB were Bubaequeolly thrust back into the interior : 
the Giligammic, who are not elsewhere mentioned, are supposed to 
represent the Marmaridn. The only objects of interest in tliis 
uainyiting region are the steep slopes (KBToea6|iot>\i's ■™\i.\c'n \\ife 
Jaad deaoends In the coast at two pointa, dia^iagaWei ta ^b»»i- 
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bathmus Uagniu and C. Minor, the former having a lieight of 
900 ft., the latter of 500 ft. The only town of imix)rtance was 
ParsBtonium or Ammonia, which possessed a fine harboui*, and 
whence the Oasis of Ammonium could be reached ; it was hence 
visited by Alexander the Great. 



II. Cyrenaica. 

Cyrenaica (otherwise called Pentapulis) occupied the rounded 
protuberance between Chersoncsus Magna on the frontier of 
Marmarica, and Arse Philenorum on the bend of the Greater 
Syrtis. The projection of the coast at this point is caused by a 
plateau of moderate elevation which descends to the coast-line by 
a series of terraces. These terraces, well-watered and somewhat 
sheltered from the parching blasts of the interior, are clothed with 
verdure, and present a most striking contrast to the general aspect 
of the North African coast. Com, wine, oil, and fruit, were 
produced here in abundance, together with a plant (silphium or 
laserpitium) which yielded the medical gum called laser, and 
which was regarded as the specialty of the country. So luxuriant 
was the fruit, that the Greeks conceived that they had lere dis- 
covered the Garden of the Hesperldes with its golden apples, as 
described in Homer's Odyssey, and hence they gave the name of 
Hesperides to one of their towns. 

The native tribes of tliis region, as described by Herodotus, were 
the GiligammsB, in the £. as fur as Gyrene ; the AsbystsB, on the 
plateau 8. of Gyrene, and the AnsoMsaB, on the coast of the Greater 
Sjnrtis. These were displaced by Greek settlers, allured hither by 
the character of the country and by its proximity to Greece, from 
which it is not more than 200 m. apart. Under the leadership of 
Battus a colony of Therseans founded Gyrene, u.c. 631, which, as 
being the original capital of the diatrict, communicated to it the 
name of Cyrenaica. This was followed by the foundation of four 
other towns, namely, ApoUonia, which served as the port of Cyrene, 
and subsequently surpassed it in prosperity ; Tauchira (afterwards 
named Arsinoe), on the western coast; Hesperldes (the later 
Berenloe), on the same coast; and Barca, on the high ground, 
12 m. from the sea, E of Tauchira. These five formed tie original 
Pentapolis (** confederacy of 5 cities") from which the country 
derived its second title. Barca was subsequently supplanted in 
the Pentapolis by its port Ptolem&is. Cyrenaica was aub\eiCit tfs 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, whose ysAxxcm^ \^ \!a.^<iaXft^ \s^ ^^^^ 
names Arainoe, Berenice, and Ptolemwa. \i ^^^ ^5atti^'tN*^'«iv» 
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a Roman Province, b.c. 75. Jews settled here under the rtoleniies 
in such numbers that in the reign of Trajan they rose in rebellion 
and massacred the Romans and Cyreneans. We hear of some of 
these Cyrenean Jews in the New Testament as being present in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost (Acts. ii. 10) ; among them 
was Simon, who was compelkd to bear the Saviour's cross (Luke 
xxiii. 26). 

Gyrene was situated at an elevation of about 1800 ft. above the 
sea, and at a distance of 10 m. from it ; the site was selected on 
accoimt of the prt^sence of a fine spring named Cyre. The town 
was remarkably handsome, both from its natural po8iti(m and its 
architectural embellishments. Many of its sculptures are deposited 
in the British Museum. For the first two centuries of its existence 
it was governed by a dynasty named after its founder, the Battiadse, 
the members of which took alternately the names of Battus and 
Arcesilaus : after 430 it became a republic and remained such until 
conquered by the Ptolemies, B.C. 321. 

S. of Cyrene lies a group of three oases, the largest of which was 
named Augila (Aujilah) They were occupied by the Nasamones 
who hence obtained their supplies of dates, 

III. Syrtica Regio. 

Syrtica was so named from its position on the line of coast betw^een 
the Greater and Ltsser Syrtes, which form the angles of the great 
southerly protrusion of the Mediterranean. The name "Syrtis" 
(from the Arabic ser^, ** desert ") appears to indicate the barren 
sandy character of the coast, rather than anything peculiar to the 
gulfd themselves. The gulfs were, however, reputed very dangerous 
to vessels, though there is not much ground for this belief. On the 
western border a river named the Triton {El-Hammah) reached 
the sea, conveying to it tlie overflow of a series of three lakes 
(Libya pains, Pallas, and Tritoi^tis), which are now merged in the 
one named Shibk-d-Lowdjah. The Triton was associated by the 
Latin and some of the Greek poct^ with the history of the god 
Pallas: but it is doubtful whether the allusion to that deity, 
as it originally appears in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, 
does not rather apply to the Boeotian stream of the same 
name. Anotlier river, the Cinyps, frequently mentioned by 
the Latin poets as f.med for the fertility of its banks and for 
fine goat's hair produced there, cannot be identified. The charac- 
teristio product of Syrtica was the Lotus, whence was extracted 
a wine of a eopori&o character, inducing, OACOi^ng Vi \Xift ^cimKrvR. 
legend, a state of dreamy forgetfulnesB. 
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The native tribes of this district, as described by Herodotus from 
E. to W., were the Nasamones, about the Syrtis Major, the Fsylli, 
the Mac8B, the Lotophagi, the Gindanes, the Ausees about Lake 
Triton, and the Maohlyes, more to the S. Various colonies were 
planted on the coast by Egyptian, Phoenician, and Cyrenean 
settlers. Three of these attained to considerable prosperity, and 
hence arose the title of Trlpolitana given to the district under 
the Roman empire, and the modem name Tripoli^ which still 
adheres to it. The thyee towns were the Phoenician colonies of 
Leptis Magna, (Ea (on the site of the modern IVipoli), and Sabrata, 
each of which served as an emporium for the commerce of the 
interior. The original Leptis was a comparatively small town; 
to the W. of this a new town or suburb, distinguished as Neapolis, 
grew up, which was much embellished by the Roman emiDerors, 
and particularly by Septimus Severus, a native of the place. 

Off the coast at the B. entrance of the Syrtis Minor, lies the isle 
of Meninz {Jerhah), occupied by the Lotophagi and hence also 
called LotophagitiB. 



IV. Africa Propria. 

The Roman province of Africa was situated in the angle of the 
continent which projects in the direction of Sicily, and has for its 
apex Merctuii Pr. On two of its sides it was bounded by the 
Mediterranean, from the Lesser Syrtis in the S.E. to the mouth 
of the Tusca in tl.e N W. On the W. it adjoined Numidia, and 
on the S. the Great Desert. It occupied the position of the modem 
province of Tunis. This region holds the same relative position to 
Italy that Cyrenaica does to Greece, as being in each case the 
nearest portion of the African continent. But it further holds an 
important position relatively to the Mediterranean Sea, inasmuch 
as it stands at tlie point of junction of the two great basins, Eastern 
and Western, of that sea. In all physical characteristics — surface, 
soil, and climate — it differs materially from the countries we have 
hitherto been describing in this chapter, being varied with nume- 
rous ranges emanating from the great system of Atlas, possessing 
well-watered plalins and valleys, and being blessed with a pro- 
ductive soil and a climate of a sub-tropical character, adapted to 
European as well as African vegetation. 

The coast is irregular, particularly at the N.E. angle, where the 
Bay of Carthage intrudes deeply between Merourii Pr. (C. Bon) 
and ApoUMs or Pnlohmm Pr. {C. Fariwo^. ^^ssJv^w.^ <5^ *^iK>®' 
latter the continent attains its moat iiot^iSc^cA^ ^\s5.N»\sv^'«»SS&&saa. 
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Pr. (C. Blanc). The chief river is the Bagr&das (Mejerdah), which 
discharges itself on the W. const of the Bay of Cartilage. It brings 
down a large amount of soil, whereby its mouth has been gradu- 
ally advanced northwards 10 m. from its original position near 
Carthage. 

The native tribes of this region as described by Herodotus were : 
the Gyzantes (the later Byzantes or Byzaoii), on tlie coast oppo- 
site the isle Cyraunis (Cercina), the ICazyes, and the ZauSces, 
whose positions are not well defined. Phoenicians settled at various 
favourable spots on the coast and, intermingling with the native 
tribes, gave rise to a hybrid stock, named the Ijibyphoenicians. 
Carthage exercised a complete supremacy over this district for 
some centuries previously to the Punic Wars. Chi her destruction. 
B.C. 146, the Romans constituted her territories into a province 
which they named Africa. At a later period (about the time of 
Diocletian) a twofold division of this province was recognized, 
viz. : Byzacinm and Zeugitana, the former answering to the 
territory of the Byzantes in the S., and the latter including all 
that lay N. of 36^ lat. 

Carthage (Kapxv^^yi Carthdgd)^ the Phoenician metropolis in 
Africa, stood on the western side of the Sinus Carthaginiensis, at 
a point where a peninsula of elevated ground is flanked by two 
bays, the more southerly of which is the present Bay of Tunis, 
while the other is a lagoon called the Lake of Solera. The original 
name was Carth, *• city," or more fully Carth-Hadeshoth, ** new -city," 
in contradistinction perhaps to Utica, " old city." Its foundation 
was attributed to Dido, who on the de.(th of her husband fled 
hither from Tyre, and built a citadel which in the Phoenican 
tongue would be termed Bozrah — a word which, having a resem- 
blance to the Greek fivptra, " hide," gave rise to the legend that 
Dido purchased of the natives so much ground as she could inclose 
in the strips of a bull's hide. The town rose to great wealth and 
power, having a population of 700,000 at the time of the Third 
Pimic War, aiid a colonial empire which extended over the coasts 
of northern and western Africa, Spain, and the isles of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. It possessed a double harbour, an 
inner basin, named Cothon, capable of accommodating 220 ships of 
war, and an outer basin for merchant vessels. The most con- 
spicuous building was the cita lei or Byrsa, containing a famous 
temple of -^sculapius. The town was surrounded by walls, and 
was supplied with water by an aqueduct 50 m. long. After the 
destruction of the original town by the Romans, the site remained 
unoccupied for about 100 years, when a ivew \«vnv -^cca commenced 
tj- Jalins CaBs&r, b.c. 4«, and was incxeaaeA \>y a oftVsvs.! ^l ^SJSifc 
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settlers, sent by Augustus, B.C. 19. This became one of the most 
flourishing cities of Africa, and was the capital of the Vandals 
between a.d. 439 and 533. It was destroyed by the Arabs in 647. 

Of the remaining towns we may notice : (1) In Byzacium, Capsa, 
in the interior, on an oasis in the midst of an arid desert, the 
treasury of Jugurtha, destroyed by Marius and afterwards rebuilt 
as a Rcunan colony. Thytdms, where the Emperor Gordianus set 
up the standard of Irebellion against Maximin. Thapsus, on the 
edge of a salt lake near the coast, strongly fortified, the scene of 
CsBsar's victory over the Pompeians, B.C. 46. Hadmmetum, the 
chief town of Byzacium, a Phcenician colony, and largely engaged 
in the export of com from the neighbouring plains. (2.) In Zeugi- 
tana : Aspis or Glypea, so named from the shield-like shape of the 
hill on which it was built, on the sea-coast of the peninsula of 
Prom. Mercurii facing Sicily, and hence a convenient place for 
communication with Italy; it was built, B.C. 310, by Agathocles, 
probably on the site of an earlier Phoenician town ; it was the scene 
of some operations in the Punic wars. TJtioa, 27 m. N.W. of Car- 
thage, near Prom. Apollinis, the most ancient of the Phoenician 
colonies in this province, with a good artificial harbour ; its early 
importance is attested by its appearing in the Punic treaties with 
Home, B.C. 509 and 348 ; it seceded from the Carthaginians in the 
Third Punic War, and hence was much* favoured by the Romans, 
who made it a free city and a colony, and endowed it witli the Jus 
ItaUcum, Cato, the younger, perished here by his own hand, and 
is hence distinguished as Uticensis. Hippo Zaritus. or Diarrhytus, 
on the coast E. of Prom. Candidum, fortified by Agathocles. Zama, 
in the interior, five days* journey S.W. of Carthage, the scene of 
Scipio's victory over Hannibal, bxi. 202. 

Off the coast of Byzacium lie the inlands Cerolna (Karkenah)^ 
and Cereinitis (Jerhak), in such close proximity to each other, that 
they were joined by a causeway. 



V. NUMIDIA. 

Numidia extended along the Mediterranean coast between the 
rivers Tusca and Ampsaga, in the position of the eastern division 
of Algeria, Inland it extended to the verge of the Great Desert. 
The coast-Une is varied, the most noticeable features being the 
Sinus Oldhachites (Cr. of Storah) and From. Tretom (Seba Bos). The 
rivers are numerous, the chief being the Bubricatna (Sebous), which 
joins the sea in the middle of the piovmee,ab\\^\iaa toa^lfts^C^ oA.-^- 
Xibbir), on the border of Mauietauiai. 

Bar, ANO, GEO. ^ 
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The inhabitants of this country were a nomad race (whence the 
name NomldsB^ a Latinized form of vSfiaBts), living very much as 
their modem representatives, the Kahyles. The most prominent 
tribe was that of the Massylii, famed for equestrian skill. The Nu- 
midians joined the Romans in the second Punic War, and were on 
that account allowed to retain their independence after the fall of 
Carthage. The Jugurthine war brought the country prominently 
forward in the latter part of the 2ud cent. B.C. It became a Roman 
province, B.C. 46, under the name of Africa Nova, which was 
exchanged for Numidia in Diocletian's reign, though it was in- 
cluded under Africa in the broader application of that name as 
used by the Romans. 

The towns were for the most part Carthaginian colonies, as the 
names indicate. Cirta, which ranked as capital, occupied a position 
of great natural strength on a steep rock, at the base of which 
flowed a tributary of the Ampsaga. Being centrally situated, it 
holds a prominent place in the history of the Numidian wars. It 
was rebuilt, after falling to decay, by Constantino, with the name 
of Constantina, and it still remains, under a slightly modified form 
of this name, Constantineh, one of the provincial capitals of Algeria. 
Of the other towns we may notice : — Hippo Regius, at the mouth of 
the Rubricatus, chiefly famous as the see of St. Augustine, who died 
shortly befwe the destruction of the town by the Vandals, a.d. 430. 
Buflioade, the port of Cirta, on the Sinus Olchachites. Sieoa Yeneria, 
on the frontier of Africa and on a branch of the Bagradas, a place 
whose surname indicates the worship of the Phoenician Venus. 
Theveste, and Lambese, places in the southern part of the province, 
the ruins of which at Tibeasa and Lemba respectively prove them 
to have been large and handsome towns, though history records 
nothing of them. 

VI. Mauretania. 

Mauretania included the whole of north-western Africa from the 
river Ampsaga in the E. on the side of the Mediterranean to Prom. 
Mercurii on the side of the Atlantic. It corresponds to Western 
Algeria and Marocco. This wide district was divided into two 
large portions, which met at the mouth of the Moloeath on the 
Mediterranean coast; the eastern named CaBsarienBis, the western 
Tingit&na, after their respective capitals Csesarea and Tingis. The 
most prominent points on the coast are Metagonium Fr. (Ras-aU 
^arshah), Abjls (Jebel-el-Mina), one of the Pillars of the Hercules 
opposite io Calpe, and Cotes Pr. ( C. SpartcT) ^t Wxe* oxsAftx enttance 
of the Fretum Oaditanum. The Atlas Tou^ea twcdSXi w«t ^^ 
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whole surface of the interior and skirt the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. The rivers are nuumerous, the chief being the Chixialaph 
(SheUif) in Csesariensis, the Mol5cath, Mnluoha or Malua (Mulawid), 
between the two divisions, and the Sulmr (Sehu) in Tingitana, dis- 
charging into the Atlantic. 

The inhabitants of Mauretania had the general name of Manrnsii 
or Mauri, whence the modem name Moor, Their dark complexions 
are frequently noticed by Latin writers, but it must not be hence 
concluded that they were negroes. The Romans became acquainted 
with them in the Pimic and Jugurthine wars. The fertility of the 
country induced the Romans to establish commercial colonies there 
in tlie time of Augustus, and they subsequently (a.d. 42) formed 
the two provinces of Caesariensis and Tingitana, the former of 
which was reduced in size about a.d. 400 by the establishment of a 
separate province, named SitifenslB, in the eastern part. 

The capital of Caesariensis stood on the coast at Zershell^ 2^ E. 
long., where fine ruins still exist. It was originally a Piicenician 
colony called Jol ; this name was exciianged for Cffisarea in honour 
of Augustus by Juba II., who did much to beautify it. The other 
towns in this division of Mauretania were: — Sitifis, the capital 
of Sitifensis, which stood inland near the frontier of Numidia ; 
SaldsB, on the coast, with a good harbour ; looBium, whoso site is 
now occupied by Algiers; and Cartenna, a Roman station W. of 
Caesarea. 

The capital of Tingitana, Tingis (Tangier)^ stood near the W. 
entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar, and received a Roman colony. 
We may further notice : — Lixos, a trading station at the mouth of 
the river of the same name on the coast of the Atlantic ; and 
Ban&Ba and Yolulnlis, towns in the valley of the Subur, which 
appears to have been thickly populated under the Romans. 



VII. Libya Interior. iNSULiE Fobttnat^, etc. 

Under the head of Libya Interior, or Ethiopia in the extended 
sense of that term, we may include all that lay S. of the districts 
we have been describing in Northern Africa. Of these little was 
known. We have some notices of the western coast in the account 
of Hanno's expedition, a record of which has been preserved in a 
Greek translation of the original report. He reached Sierra Leoney 
the range of mountains so named being described by him under the 
title of Theon Ookema, " Chariot of the Gods," in reference to their 
volcanic character. In the interiOT ^^ \i<&w o1 ^ tv^^t ^•s^'e:^ ^^'fe* 
Nigir, which i8 probably the great xvi« ^\i\s^ ^'5^ ^"^^ '^ -wsssx^- 
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tlumgh the term " Kigir," being merelj an appellative for '' river," 
is not of a dietinotive thiiracter. 

Of thoinhabitaQM theOtettUi were the belt known in theiiestem 
portion of tlie Great Desert 6. of Atlas. We hear of them in the 
hiatory of the Jugurtliine War aa serving for hire in Jugnrtha'a 
anaj. Some of them remained in Namidia after the couoluEdoa of 
the war ; but thej became so troublesome tliat it was fomid neces-. 
Bary to send an eipedition against them, i.n. 6, nnder LentnluB 
(hence eurDamed GietulicuB), to drive then back iDtn the Deaert 
South of the Gsetiiliaiis, about the Nigir, lived the ITlgiltte, -whose 
town, Hi^eira, would be best represented by TinAudoo, as regards 
its commercial importance. Id the eastern part of the Desert' the 
tribes passed under the generic name of SammantM. thoogh the 
name wss more specifically used to designate the inhabitanta it 
PhaKuia (F«rati), an important oasis lying 8.W. of the Greats 
Syrtis, abounding in datcB and salt (a most valuable article of oom- 
merca in Interior Africa), but somewhat deScient in water. The 
chief town of the Garamantes was Oaiama (Qhemvi). a large oom- 
mercial entrepBt. Eastward of the Garamantes lived the Tmglo- 
dyt» ("livers in caverns"), represented by the modem Tibbom. 
Off the W. coast of Abica lie the groups of the MadeiTa and 
, Canary isles, which were together comprised nnder the title of 
Iniolge 7ortnii&l»— their westerly position aud delightful climate 
combining to make tliem regarrled as the realization of the mythic 
idea of the " isles of the blessed." The chief of the Madeira group 
was named Jnnonia, and of the Canary group Oanaria, while Tene- 
rife was named Sivaria, and Faro FlaviUis: this lost has obtained 
an exceptional notoriety from its having bean selected by Ptolemy 
as the point through which to draw his first meridian. The isle of 
Cams mentioned in Hanno'a expedition haabeen variously identified 
with Arguin in 20= N. lat,, Agadir in 30= W, and Fedallah in 33° 
40'. The isle of Menuthiaa, off the eastern coast, is probably 
Zamibar. 





CHAPTER XI. 



I. EuBOFE. 



The contineat of Barope (as limited by the Bncieots) adjoined 
Asia at the Taoaia and the PaJua MtMtiB : in other directions it 
was botmded by tha sea — in the W. by the Oceanua Atlautlcna, in 
the S. by the Mare Intemnm, and in the N, by the almost tinknown 
Oceanus SeptentrioDalis. The name " Eunipa " ia probably derived 
from Ihe Fh<Bniciau word onb, signiiyiDg the '" Weat." The Greek 
mytli, which repreaeDted Europa as the daughter of the Pheenician 
king Ageoor, aupportd to a certain extent the Phneniciau origin of 
Che name. The earliest instance of its nee oociirB in one of the 
Homeric hymna, where it ie applied to the mainland of Northern 
Greece aa distiQct from Feloponneiua and the isles of the ^gB<an 

The portion of the continent wiih whiiiVv Mit\CTA. ^gsjjTK^si'-* 
chieOy eoDcemed Ib that which Uea sAjaoBttt Vi 'Coa'^isK-Siswwis^- 
Sea. The peDinnilas vbicb piotmas Bo\ifti."fi«t&a ■oitfi'iita^' «*•"**■ 
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break it up into compartments of moderate size, offered singular 
facilities for early maritime enterprise. From Asia Minor to 
Greece, from Greece to Italy, from Italy to Spain, by way of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia — these were so many stages oix the great high-road 
of ancient commerce and civilization. The extent of coast-line in the 
peninsulas of Greece and Italy, their internal configuration, their 
varied productiveness, and the charm of their climate — all conduced 
to adapt them to the requirements of primitive society. The 
southern peninsulas were shut oflf from the remainder of the conti- 
nent by mountain-barriers which form an almost continuous line 
between the Euxine and the Atlantic. The only direct opening 
from the Mediterranean to Northern Enrope lies between the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, where the valley of the Rhone invites in the 
direction of the Seine and the Rhine, and it was by this opening 
that the tide of Roman conquest poured into Gaul and Biitain. 
The countries bordering on the Danube remained almost unknown 
until the time of the Christian era, when the Romans had opened 
ways across the Alps for the purpose of extending the empire in 
that direction. Little was known of the great expanse E. of the 
Rhine and N. of the Danube. 

Of the seas about Europe, the Mediterranean was the most im- 
portant in ancient times. Referring to the twofold division of it 
already noticed (p. 6) into a Western and an Eastern basin, sepa- 
rated by the approximation of the Italian peninsula and Sicily to 
C. Bon in Africa, we may notice the following subdivisions : — (1) 
Of the western basin : — tlie Mare Hisp&nnm, Iberlonm, or Balearl- 
cuin, between Spain and the Balearic Isles ; the Sinus OalUoiu (G. of 
Lions) ; the Sinus Lignstious ((r. of Genoa) ; and the Mare Tyrrhe- 
num or InfSmm, between Italy and the isles of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. (2) Of the Eastern basin :— the Mare Sicttluxn, E. of 
Sicily ; the Mare Ionium, between Southern Italy and Greece (the 
limits between this and the Mare Siculum are not clearly definable, 
inasmuch as the Greeks extended the Ionian sea W. to Sicily) ; 
the Mare Adriatitonm (in poetry, Hadria), the elongated gulf extend- 
ing N.W. from the strait of Hydruntum between Italy and lUyr'm 
(the name was occasionally used in a much wider sense so as to 
include the Sicilian and Ionian seas); the Mare JEgSDum (Archi- 
pelago), between Greece and Asia Minor, studded with isles, and 
liable at certain seasons to be swept by violent winds, on both which 
accounts it was deemed dangerous to navigation ; and, lastly, the 
following subdivisions of the -^gsBan— the Mare Cretlcum, N. of 
Crete; the Mare Myrtdnm, E. of Peloponnesus, so named after a 
^mall Island named MyrtuB ; and the Mkm l!\uraj6»mL, o\i M^ci^ ^sc^ivsX 
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The internal conformation of Southern Europe differs widely 
from that of Asia : it is a region of hill and dale, of small plains 
and secluded valleys, everywhere accessible from the sea, and of 
very varying elevation. The broad open plateaus which form the 
chief characteristic of Asia are almost unknown in Europe, Central 
Spain offering the only example of a plateau of appreciable size. 
The mountain-barrier already described as stretching through the 
length of the continent not only shuts off the peninsulas from the 
more northerly districts, but also supplies the subordinate chains 
which form the backbones of the peninsulas themselves. The 
barrier is composed of three chief ranges with intermediate links. 
Of these ranges Hsemus is the most easterly, a broad, rugged, but 
not lofty belt, rising almost from the shore of the Euxine and 
extending along the N. frontier of Thrace to the confines of Mace- 
donia. Westward of Hsemus the line is continued with diminished 
regularity along the N. of Macedonia to Soardus and the Bebii 
MonteB in Illyria, where a change of direction occurs, and a broad 
belt of mountains fringes the Adriatic from S.E. to N.W. until at 
the head of that gulf it meets with the Eastern Alps. From the 
Haemus system various ranges ramify southwards over Thrace and 
Macedonia. On the W. fi-ontier of the latter country a dorsal 
range may be observed marking the watershed between the Mgeean 
and the Adriatic seas : a southerly continuation of this assumes the 
name of Findus, and forms the backbone of the peninsula of 
Greece. Returning to the mountain-barrier the second great link 
in the chain is supplied by the Alps (Alpes), which sweep round 
in a semi-circular form between the. Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
seas, and shut off the peninsula of Italy from the rest of the con- 
tinent. This range contains the loftiest summits of ancient Europe, 
and presents a continuous wall in the W. and N.W. ; towards the 
E. it declines in height, and offers comparatively easy passes to the 
plains of the Danube. From the W. extremity of the Alps ema- 
nate the Apexmlni Montes, which skirt the Sinus Ligusticus and, 
turning to the S.E., traverse the whole length of the peninsula of 
Italy, expanding into a broad highland in the central districts and 
further S. contracting into a single spinal range. The line re- 
appears in the island of Sicily. Again returning to the mountain- 
barrier, we have to notice the remaining one of the three great 
ranges, namely the FyreneBl Montes (^Pyrenees), between which and 
the Alps Mons Gebenna {C^vennes) stands as an intermediate link. 
The Pyrenees rise on the shore of the Mediterranean, extend across 
the broad isthmus which connects the Iberian ^ninauLa. ^vtJa. <Je>fc 
mainland, and are thence ccnatVimeA., xmi^et VJ[i<^ -wssssa ^'^\sSs!b». 
Mana, along the N. of the penlaBixVa. \.o V)cl^ ^'stc^ ^1 "^^ fe^i^^csjcJM-^' 
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From Vindius Mons emanates the line of irregular heights which 
forms the eastern barrier of the plateau of Spain, and whence 
ranges strike off in parallel directions to the Atlantic, dividing the 
basins of the Durius, Tagus, Anas, and Bsetis from each other, and 
the last front the sea. 

A glance at the map of Europe will show that to the N, of the 
Danube a mountainous region projects into the heart of Europe. 
The leading ranges of this region were known by name to the later 
geographers of ancient times, and in the case of the ranges near 
the Rhine their knowledge advanced beyond the name. In this 
latter quarter we may notice Yosegnu M. ( Foggfcs), and Ardneima 
Silva {Ardenn€8% as lying westward of the Rhine, and Abn5ba M. 
(Black Forest) and Taunus M., as lying eastward of it. More to the 
E. we find Melib5ciis M. representing probably the HarZy and 
Semaaa Silva probably the Thiiringer-Waldy while Heroynia Silya 
was applied somewhat widely to the wooded ranges S. and E. of 
this latter. The mountains which bound Bohemia are also men- 
tioned as well as those which bound the great plain of Hunganj. 
These will be noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

Europe is provided with an ample supply of rivers, many of 
which attain large dimensions when the area of the continent is 
taken into account. The majority of these large rivers, however, 
lie outside the limits of the region with which Ancient Geography 
is more particularly concerned. The great rivers of Northern 
Germany (the EUie^ the Oder, and the VistuUi) were known only by 
name ; those of Northern Russia not even by name ; while those 
of Southern Russia (the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don) were 
known only in their lower courses. Even within the limits of 
classical geography the large rivers hold a subordinate position. 
This may be said, for instance of the Danube (the later of the 
Greeks, the Danubius of the Latins), the importance of which as 
the great highroad of immigration from Asia into Europe is un-> 
doubted, yet it does not take its proper position on the map of 
Europe until the period of the Roman Empire, and then rather as 
a military line of defence than as a highway of commerce. So 
also with the Rhine (RhenuB), which formed the limit of the Roman 
Empire on the side of Germany. The Bhone (Bhod&noB) served the 
purpose (as already pointed out), of opening a way into Gaul from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and there can be no doubt that the other 
rivers of that country, the Seine (Seqnana), the Loire (Liger), and 
the Garonne (Ganunna) were very conducive to internal settlement 
and commerce ; but they were unapplied to the purpose for which 
they are now bo y&ln&hle, namely aa inlets iox ocea.\i\<& wscaaftT^i^* 
TJie same remark may be made as to tiie W%<d tW«t^ ^l ^^wsk 
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with the exception of the Ebi'o (IbSnu) and the Guad-al-^uiver 
(BsBtis), which, from their comparative accessibility, were doors of 
entrance into the peninsula from the sea. The other rivers, the 
Guadiana (Anas), the Tagus (Tagns), and the Douro (Dnriiui), were 
of little service as ocean inlets, nor do they come prominently for- 
ward in Ancient Geography. The rivers of the two other penin- 
sulas, Italy and Greece, famous as they are from their classical 
associations, are yet unimportant as regards size or commercial 
value. The Po (Padns) of Northern Italy is the only one that is 
navigable for any appreciable distance. The rest are either short 
or rapid, not unfrequently both short and rapid, and rarely offer 
harbourage at their mouihs in consequence either of their shallow- 
ness or of the bars which they have thrown up. We shall describe 
them in the following pages rather according to the importance 
which they hold in classical literature than according to their own 
intrinsic value. 

The population of ancient Europe belonged almost exclusively to 
the Aryan branch of the human family. At what periods, and by 
what routes the various nations reached their destinations from 
their original home in Asia, are mere matters of conjecture. Of 
the subdivisions of the Aryan family, those which come most promi- 
nently before us are the Italo- Greek, the Celtic, and the Teutonic, 
the first of which, tlioup'h numerically unimportant as compared 
with the two others, held the first place in culture and political 
organization, and has in these respects exercised a permanent 
influence on the world's history. The position of the southern 
peninsulas, and more particularly of Greece, enabled their inhabit- 
ants to avail themselves of the discoveries made in other parts 
of the civilized world, and thus the cultures of the Shemitic and 
Hamitic branches of the human family contributed to the pre- 
eminence of the Italo-Greek * peoples. The art of writing, for 
instance, was undoubte<lly introduced into Greece from Phoenicia. 
Sculpture, painting, architecture, together with the various arts of 
domestic life, were practised in Egypt, Assjnria and other Eastern 
countries in ages anterior to tlie rise of European civilization, and 
we may therefore assume that many inventions besides letters were 
derived from those quarters. Ancient geography, as ancient his- 
tory, is mainly concerned with the countries over which the Italo- 
Greek peoples extended their influence— the Greeks through their 
colonial empire, and the Bomans through their military empire. 
In our description of Europe we follow chronological as well as 
geographical order in giving precedence to Greece and the counttiGa 
in which Greek influence exhibited Wa ^^^\fts^ ^ast^ . 
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II. Thracia. 

Thrace {Spr)iKiri ; Tliraoia and occasionally Thraoa) lay in the 
angle between the Euxine and the -^gaean. It was bounded N. by 
the range of HsBmus, and W. by tlie river Xestus, which separated 
it from Macedonia, though the boundary on this side was at one 
time carried back to the Strjrmon. The name appears to be 
• derived from the Greek rpax^'ia, as descriptive of the ** rugged " 
or mountainous character of the country. The ranges which tra- 
verse Thrace emanate from Haemus : the most important of these 
is Shoddpe (JDespoto), which covers with its ramifications the 
district between the rivers Nest us and Hebrus : a subordinate 
member of this range, named iBm&ms, which runs paiallel to the 
coast of the -^gsean, is frequently noticed by the ix>ets for its 
luxuriant growth of vines. Other ranges, unnamed in ancient geo- 
graphy, skirt the Euxine and the Propontis, and from the side of 
the latter a ridge of high ground penetiates between the Helles- 
pont and the iBlgsBan, forming a long tungue-sl.aped peninsula, 
known as the Chergonesus Thraoica, which ended in HafltoBia Fr. 
(0. Greco), The chief river of Thrace is the Hebms {Maritza)^ 
which receives the drainage of the large basin inclosed between 
Rhodope, Hsemus, and the coast ranges of the Euxine and Pro- 
pontis, and discharges itself into the ^gsean. The Nestus is a 
much smaller river, which reaches the sea near Abdera. A stream 
called JEgospot&mi, which joins the Hellespont on the Chersonesus 
Thracica, is historically famous for the naval engagement fought at 
its mouth between the Athenians and Spartans (b.c. 405). The 
climate of Thrace veas reputed to be very severe, probably from the 
exaggerated ideas cuiTent as to the cold of Hsemus ; it is indeed 
liable to a somewhat severe cold in winter, considering its southerly 
position. The soil wa^ fertile in com and wine. Horses were 
abundant, and the Thiacians were famed for their skill as riders. 

The inhabitants of Thrace were a semi-barbarous people, allied 
to the Mysi and GetsB : along the coast of the Mgssan. we meet 
witli Pelasgian tribes, such as were the Cicdnes and the Caucones of 
the Homeric age. We find Thracians employed by the Greeks as 
mercenary soldiers after the period of the Peloponnesian war. It 
seems somewhat at variance with the historical character of the 
Thracians that their country should have been reputed the cradle 
of the musical art — the abode of Orpheus, Eumolpus, and other 
early masters of the song and the lyre. In explanation of this it 
has been suggested that the name ^^ Thracian " may in an early 
ajg-e have had a wore extensive signiftcaVion, so «ja io \xi<cVnAaU\^ 
iijhabitoDta of Central Greece, and that to tVieafelaXtet >i>afc cte^xX. ^i 
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tlie invention was really due. However this may be, the later 
poets of classical times assigned these associations to the northern 
country, and represented Orpheus as living amid the wild rangt s 
of Bhodope, whence his head was borne to the sea by the stream of 
the river Hebrus. Politically the Thracians never attained to any 
importance : they were divided into numerous independent tribes, 
of which we may notice tlie Odrysae, about the mid valley of the 
Hebrus ; the Bessl, near the sources of that river ; and tlie BistSnes, 
who lived on the sea-coast near lake Bl^tonis, and whose name is 
used by Latin poets as a bynonym for " Thracian.*' The maritime 
districts fell under the influence of the Greeks, and the command 
of the Bosporus and the Hellespont was an object of keen com- 
petition between the Athenians and Spartans about the time of ti.c 
Peloponnesian war. The interior was partly subdued by Philip U. 
of Macedonia, and moi-e completely by Lysimachus, but no per- 
manent subjection of it was effected by the Macedonians : it re- 
mained for the Bomans to accomplish this, which they succeeded in 
doing after a long seiies of wars, extending over the 150 years pre- 
ceding th.e Christian era. Thrace was conatituted a Boman pro- 
vince in Vespasian's reign a.d. 69-79. 

'J'he chief towns of Thrace were situated on the coast, and were 
in all cases Greek colonies. As these were little else than com- 
mercial towns without territorial possessions of any extent, we can- 
not claim for any of them the title of capital. Under the Bomans, 
however, one of these colonies, Bynntiimi, rose to the proud position 
of being capital not only of Thrace, but of the Eastern Boman 
Empire. Following the geographical order of the towns we hhall 
notice: — (1). On the -^g«jan coast from W. to E. : — AbdSra, 
situated E. of the Nestus, founded originally by Greeks of Clazo- 
mense, and afterwards (b o. 541) occupied by Teians; it was visited 
by Xerxes on his march to Greece, and was captured by the 
Athenians b.c. 408 : its inhabitants were reputed by the Bomans 
stupid even to a proverb. Maronea, surroimded by a district famed 
for its wine. Dorisous, W. of the Hebrus, where Xerxes reviewed 
his army. .2Enii8, E. of the mouth of the Hebrus, its origin attri- ' 
buted by Virgil {JEn. iii. 13 ff.) to iEneas probably from the 
resemblance of the names ; the town -is, however, of earlier date, 
being mentioned by Homer : in the Peloponnesian War it joined 
Athens. Cardia, on the Chersonese, a joint colony of Milesians and 
Clazomenians. (2) On the Hellespont: — Elaeiu, at the extreme 
point of the Chersonese, frequented by ships entering or leaving 
the Hellespont. Sestni, the chief town of the Chersonese, nearly 
qppoisite to Abydos, the place ^Yieie \3Qfc %\xQi^ «cs^^\sfe \bs«^ <as^- 
reniently crossed, and a point ot TxaWVwrj Vas^TVaxvRfc «8.^««ssss5s»^- 
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ing the approach to the Propontls and the Euxine ; hence of great 
value to the Athenians, who drew their chief stores of com from 
the Euxine ; it was held by them from b.o. 478 to b.o. 404, when it 
was captured by the Spartans. The bridge of boats by which the 
Persian army crossed joined the coast a little S. of Sestus, and the 
place is &imous in mythology for the loves of Hero and Leander. 
CallipSlis, at the entrance of the Propontis, opposite Lampsacus, 
and, under the Romans, the usual point of passage across the Hel« 
lespont. (3) On or near the Propontis :— Lysimaohia, at the neck 
of the Chersonese, founded by and named after Lysimachus, who 
made it his capital. Ferinthns, a Samian colony, situated on a 
peninsula jutting out into the sea ; famed for its obstinate defence 
against Philip of Macedon : its name was changed into Heraclea 
in the fourth century after Christ. (4) On the Bosporus : — ^Byiant 
tinin, at the junction of the Bosporus and Propontis, founded by 
Megarian colonies sent there B.C. 667 and 628 ; selected a.d. 330 
by the emperor Constantine as the site of his new capital with the 
title of ** New Borne," which was soon superseded by that of Con- 
stantixLopSlis, the original of the present Constantinople. Its posi- 
tion was most favourable for commercial greatness, and even before 
it was raised to the rank of metropolis it was of importance in the 
eyes of the maritime powers of Greece, having been captured from 
the Spartans by the Athenians in 408 and recovered by the Spar- 
tans in 405, and being again besieged by Philip of Macedon in 
340, Constantine adorned his capital with numerous fine build- 
ings, and Justinian, who ranks as its second founder, erected the 
famous temple of Eternal Wisdom, now the mosque of St. Sophia* 
(5) On the Euxine :— Salmydessus, about 60 m. N.W. of the Bos- 
porus, on a dangerous part of the coast, a place dreaded by mariners 
not only on this account, but also for the plundering habits of its 
population. Apollonia, the later Soiopolis, whence comes the 
modem SizehoU, a Milesian colony, with two large harbours. Me- 
Bembria, at the eastern foot of Hsemus, originally founded by Mega- 
rians, and afterwards enlarged by colonists from Byzantium and 

' Chalcedon. 

The towns of the interior come into notice, and for the most part 
into existence, at a comparatively late period. We may notice :— 
FhilippopSlis, near the upper Hebrus, founded by Philip of Mace- 
don. Hadrianop61is (Adrianople), at the junction of the Tonzus 
and Hebrus, founded by Hadrian on the site of an earlier town ; it 
was the seat of an important manufacture of arms. TrajanopSlis, 
on the lower He)}rus, built either by or in honour of Trajan : its 

s//e Is now covered with marshes. 
Two important routes traversed Thiaoe, one ol \Ai\fiV ^^ «b c«a- 
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tinuation of the Egnatia Via, and communicated with Byzantium 
by the line of the ^gsean and the Propontis, while the other tra- 
versed the interior by the valley of the Hebrus between Byzantium 
and the middle Danube, passing through Hadrianopolis and Phi- 
lippolis. 

Islands: — The following islands lie adjacent to the coast of 
Thrace : — ImbroSi in a line with the Thracian Chersonese, moun- 
tainous and well-wood*ed, with a town of the same name on its N. 
coast; the island was occupied originally by a Pelasgian popu- 
lation, and subsequently colonized by Athenians, to whom it gene- 
rally belonged. Lemnos {Sialimene, which is in reality the ancient 
name with the preposition cts and the article r-fiv prefixed in an 
abbreviated form), about midway between Athos and the Helles- 
pont, an island of irregular form, and with evident traces of vol- 
canic action, hence regarded as the abode of Vulcan, and named in 
very early times JEthalia, the *' burning isle;" it was originally 
occupied by a Thracian tribe named Sinties ; then by the Minyae, 
who were said to have been the offspring of the returned Argo- 
nauts and of Lemnian women who had murdered their husbands ; 
and lastly by Pelasgians, who were also guilty of an unnatural 
murder of their offspring, so that " Lemnian deeds " became a pro- 
verbial expression for any atrocity. Samothrada, meaning the 
" Thracian Samos," opposite the mouth of the Hebrus, with a con- 
spicuous peak (as the name " Samos " indicates), from the top of 
which Homer describes Hephaestus as surveying the plain of Troy. 
Thasos, nearly opposite the mouth of the Nestus, with a very 
rugged surface partly covered with forest; with mines of gold 
and marble, and vines of good quality ; the gold mines were first 
worked by Phoenicians, and afterwards by Parian Greeks, who 
also worked the mines on the opposite mainland; hence wealth 
accrued to the island, and the Athenians found good reason for 
establishing a supremacy over it. Lastly, the CyanesB InsnlsB or 
Sympleg&des, two small islands at the N. entrance of the Bosporus, 
as to which mariners entertained a superstitious dread from the 
apparent collision of the islands (whence the name Symplegades) 
consequent on the change in the position of the mariners them- 
selves as they sailed along. 




CHAPTER Xll. 



I. JIacedosca. 
The limits of Macedoaia varied at different histnTicoI periods. The 
original territory of tlie Macpdunes viae a comparatLvelj small 
inland diatriot between Pella and the ceiitnl rans-e which forpoa 
the continuation of FiaduB. From this it was gradnnlly extendtd 
until in the Koman era it reached E, to the Nestua, S. to the 
-Egiean Sea and the Cnmbunii Monies, W. to the central range 
above mentioned, and N. to the westerly continuBtinn of Haimas. 
The country is intersected by monntain-rangea whicli have a gene- 
ral direction of N.W. and S.E.: at the bead of the Tberma'ic <>ulf 
the ranges diverge and leave a tonsiderable plain in the neighbour- 
hood of Pella. Few of these ranges have epeciGc names : we 
maj- notice OrbSat, between the Neatoa and Stvsnura-. <l«iiaifta.w4 
AF^ivia, between the Strymon and Asiua; Bud'Bftrnfl.Tu CTifceV 
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1)ank of the Haliacmon. The seacoast is rendered irregular by 
the protrusion of a broad peninsula, called ClialcidXoe, which breaks 
up into three subordinate peninsulas of considerable length, the 
central one named Sithonia and ending in DerrliiB Pr., the western 
one FaUene ending in Canastrsenm Fr., and the eastern one Acte, 
which contains near its extremity the conspicuous conical height of 
Mount Athos, and terminates in Nymphseom Fr. Off this last 
point the fleet of Mardonius was shattered by a storm b.c. 492, and, 
in order to avoid th,e recurrence of a similar disaster, Xerxes had a 
canal cut across the neck of the peninsula near Acanthus. The 
gulf between Acte and Sithonia was named Sin. Singititeas, and 
that between Sithonia and Pallene Sin. Toronaious. The two out- 
side bays which bounded the Chalcidican peninsula were named 
Sin. Thermalcns on the W. and Sin. Strymonious on the E., the 
former after the town Therma or Thessalonica, the latter after the 
the river Strymon. 

The chief rivers of Macedonia are the Axius, the Strymon, and 
the Haliacmon. The Axius {Vardar) holds a central position in 
the country, receives the Engon, and joins the Thermaic Gulf, 
crossing in its lower course a large alluvial plain. The Strymon 
{Struma) holds a more easterly position ; in its lower course it ex- 
pands into lake Frasias or Ceroinltis, and shortly below this it 
joins tlie Strymonicus Sinus : it is of less size than the Axius, but 
was better known to the poets of Greece and Rome, some of whom 
refer to its northerly position, others to the flocks of cranes that 
frequented its banks. The Haliacmon ( Vistritza) joins the Ther- 
maic Gulf not far from the Axius, but comes from a different direc- 
tion, having its rise in the ranges of Tymphsea in the S.W. of 
Macedonia. Near Pella there was a considerable lake, called 
Borboros, formed by several convergent streams and drained by the 
river Lydias, which formerly joined the Haliacmoa but has now 
worked a channel for itself to the Axius. Another lake, Bolbe, 
discharged its surplus waters into the Strymonic Gulf. 

The Macedonians proper were allied to the Hellenes, but were 
not regarded as a pure Hellenic people. They spoke a language 
which has some aftinity in its structure to the -^lian dialect of 
Greek. In addition to the Macedonians proper, there were numer- 
ous tribes of Thracian and Illyrian origin : to the former class we 
may assign the Pseonians, Pierians, and Edonians, to the latter the 
I.yncestiuns and Eordajans. The Macedonians, though always an 
independent people, do not come prominently forward in history 
until the time of Alexander the Great, who carried his victorious 
arms to the Nile, the Indus, aud ^iYi'B S^xsitXfe^, ^sS!^«.\i\'?i.^!«s{^^ 
3Iac€doDia remained in a very ux\ae\.\\eQL ^\a.\A "vmM^ '^.^.'^HV^%"^^"s^ss&. 
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Antigonus Gonatas established a dynasty which held its place 
until the reduction of the country by the Romans, b.o. 168. 

The territorial divisions of Macedonia were very numerous. We 
may notice, as among the more important, Eddnis, between the 
Strymon and Nestus ; Hygdonia, to the N. of Chalcidice ; Emathia, 
between the Axius and the Hediacmon ; Fieria, between the Hali- 
acmon and the Peneus; ElimidtiB, about the upper Haliacmon; 
Orestis, on the border of Epirus; Lynoestis, in the upper basin 
of the Erigon; and FsBonia, an extensive district in the N., 
whither the Pseonians withdrew after they had been driven out 
of the lower valley of the Axius. 

With the exception of the capitals of the native dynasties, the 
most important towns of Macedonia were situated on or near 
the coast, and in many cases received colonies from Greece. The 
earliest capital, Edessa or JEg^, was situated on the western edge 
of the Pellsean plain, where a mountain pass communicated between 
Upper and Lower Macedonia. Pella, the later capital of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, stood in the middle of the plain of Lower 
Macedonia, where an eminence rises from amid the marshes of Bor- 
boros : it became a splendid town, and remained the capital down 
to the time of the Roman C!onquest. Under the Romans the seat 
of government was moved to Thessalonloa, at the head of the Ther- 
mai'c Gulf, holding a position equally favourable for inland and 
maritime commerce, being the chief station on the Via Egnatia 
between the Adriatic and the Euxine, and possessing a good port on 
the ^gsean : its original name was Therma (from the hot springs 
about it) which was exchanged for Thessalonica probably when it 
was rebuilt by Cassander, b.c. 315 : it is still (as Saloniki) the chief 
port of this region : St. Paul visited it on his second missionary 
tour, on which occasion he was brought before the "politarchs" 
or municipal magistrates at the suit of Jason; he afterwards 
addressed two epistles to the Church there. 

Of the other towns on or near the coast we may notice from E. 
to W. : — ^Fhilippi, near the eastern frontier, 10 m. inland, the scene 
of two famous battles fought, b.c. 42, between Brutus and Cassius 
on the one side, Antony and Octavian on the other; it was thq 
site of a Christian Church, which was visited by St, Paul in his 
second and third missionary tours, and to which he addressed an 
epistle. KeapSlis, the port of Philippi, colonized by Athenians. 
AmphipSlis, on the 1. bank* of the Strymon, 3 m. from the coast 
where it bad a port at Eibn ; -t was an important position, inas- 
much as it commanded the passage of the Strymon between L. Cer- 
dnitia and the sea, and was hence occupied \>7 t\v<fe Athenians and 
captuzed from them by Brasidas, b.c. 42A. OVju^^qa, «b^. Slsxft V<5svaL^l 
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the Toronaic Gulf, surrounded by a fertile plain ; the leading 
member of a powerful confederacy of Greek towns between b.c. 
392 and 379 when, after a severe Qontest, Olynthus \vas taken by 
the Spartans ; it was afterwards (b.o. 352) allied to Athens in 
opposition to the growing power of the Macedonian kings, but was 
soon betrayed into the hands of Philip (" callidus emptor Olynthi" 
Juv. xii. 47) and by him utterly destroyed, b.o. 347. Foticbaea, on 
the isthmus of the peninsula of Pallene, a Corinthian colony ; be- 
sieged by the Persians after the battle of Salamis, and again by 
the Athenians in b.c. 429, when it was taken after a rt sistance of 
two years ; afterwards destroyed by Philip, who gave the land to 
the Olynthians ; restored by Cassander, who gave it the name 
of Cassandrea, and rendered it one of the most important towns of 
Macedonia. Methdne, about 2 m. from the W. coast of the Ther- 
maic Gulf, a Greek colony from Erttria, destroyed by Philip, b.c. 
353. Fydna originally on the coast of the Thermaic Giilf, but 
removed, after its capture b.c. 411 by Archelaus, to a new site 2^ m. 
inland ; the scene of the important battle between Perseus and 
^milius PauUus B.C. 168, which decided the fate of Macedonian 
independence. Dinxn, on the coast-road to Thessaly and hence im- 
portant as a military position ; famous for its possession of several 
works of art, particularly Lysippus's group of the chieftains who 
fell at the Granicus. In the interior we may notice : — Seroea on a 
branch of the Haliacmon, visited by St. Paul on his second mis- 
sionary tour. Heraolea Lyncestis, the chief town of Upper Mace- 
donia. Stobi, on the Erigon, in Pseonia, a place of considerable 
importance in the period of the later Roman empire. 

The Via Egnatia, the great artery of commimication between 
Rome and Asia, passed through Macedonia by Edessa, Pella, Thes- 
salonica, and Ampliipolis: it was probably constructed shortly after 
B.C. 168. The next most important road was that which skirted the 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf southwards to Thessaly : this was 
followed by the Persians in their invasion of Greece under Xerxes. 

II. Greece. 

The peninsula of Greece extends southwards from the borders of 
Macedonia and Illyria in a length of 250 miles between the Ionian 
and .^gsean seas. The Cambunian range forms a well-marked 
boundary on the side of Macedonia, and the Acroceraunian promon- 
tory is its limit on the Ionian Sea : the intermediate boumlary on 
the side of Illyria coincides generally with the ranges which form 
the northern limit of the basin ot tVv«i Kwja. Tt^a \isssasi. ^^sswca. 
comes to m from the Rpmana, ^Yio pto\»X>V3 \ifeR»5s^^ s^saj^ss^s^.^^ ^^* 

8M. ANC. QEO, " ^ 
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an early period with a tribe named Grseci on the coast of Epirus 
opposite Italy, and hence assigned the name firstly to that part of 
the peninsula and afterwards to the whole of it. The inliabitants 
of the peninsula themselves had no name for it as a whole, inas- 
much as they never formed a single political body. " Hellas," 
which most nearly approaches to such a designation, referred to 
race rather than country, and was applied exclusively to countries 
occupied by tribes wlio could prove Hellenic descent. Hence some 
portions of the peninsula were excluded from Hellas while distant 
settlements were included in it. The official name of Greece when 
it was reduced to the condition of a Eoman province was Achaia. 
The southern division of Greece was designated Peloponnesus— a 
name which first occurs in one of the Homeric Hymns, and which 
embodies the popular belief as to the power of Pelops. the hero 
of Olympia. In the earlier Homeric poems this division is named 
*• Apia " and " Mid-Argos." 

The general characteristics of the peninsula of Greece are : — an 
extended coast-line, diversified with bays and promontories, and 
in many parts fringed with islands — a remarkably varied surface, 
exhibiting on a small scale almost every condition of physical 
formation, lofty mountain-rano:es, deep valleys, small maritime 
plains, high uplands, and alluvial basins— a bright sky and trans- 
parent atmosphere — and a soil capable of yielding a fair return for 
the skill and industry expended upon it, but not sufficiently rich to 
support a large or luxurious population. These characteristics un- 
doubtedly contributed much to the formation of the character, the 
tastes, and the political institutions of the Greeks, and thus affected 
their history as well as their art and literature. 

The mountain-system of Greece falls into two natural divisions 
— Northern Greece and Peloponnesus — differing widely in their 
general character ; the former consisting of crest-ranges with inter- 
vening valleys and plains, the latter of a central highland, rising 
abruptly on the N. and E., and skirted by maritime plains on 
three of its sides, while on the remaining or southern side it emits 
long ranges which protrude into the Mediterranean. In Northern 
Greece the most massive and continuous range is that of Findas, 
which lies nearly^ midway between- the Ionian and ^gsean seas, 
separating the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus. This has a 
length of about 60 m. and terminates S. in Tymphrestus, lying very 
nearly under the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. From this 
point the range sends off Othrys E. to the neck of the Pagasa^an 
Gulf. Tymphrestus itself retains, with a slight easterly trending, 
ilie direction of the original range, and in 38° 42' breaks up into 
four divergent arms, one of which, under tYie xiome ol ^\»b, ^^\.^"^da 
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E. to the Malian Gulf, and follows the" coast of the Euboean Sea to 
the outlet of lake Copais ; the second retains the direction of Tym- 
phrestus, and with the range just mentioned encloses the basin of 
the Cephissus, forming the line which contains the classic heights 
of Parnassus and Helicon; the third strikes off S.W. to the neck of 
the Corinthian Gulf, and contains Corax and Taphiassus ; while 
remaining branch, under the general name of the Agrsei Monies, 
goes W. to the Achelous and the Ambracian Gulf. The Pelopon- 
nesian highland is of a quadrangular form, having the lofty mass 
of Cyllene at the N.E. angle and Erymanthns a£ the N.W. angle, 
the Aroanii Hontes and other heights filling the interval between 
them. Its E. barrier is formed by Artemisiom and Farthenium, 
and ifi prolonged S. of the central highland in the long range of 
Famon, terminating in Malea Pr. Lyceeus is the most prominent 
height on the western side of the highland ; but neither on this or 
on the southern side are its boundaries so decisively marked as in 
the two other directions. From the S.W. angle proceeds the line 
of elevation which rises to the strongly-marked ridge of TaygStns, 
bounding the valley of the Eurotas on the W. as Pamon does oa 
the E. It remains for us to complete this sketch of the mountain- 
sybtem of Greece by noticing firstly, the line of heights which 
encloses the Thessalian basin on the E.— Olympus and Ossa, whose 
roots meet at the vale of Tempe, and the long ridge of Felion 
extending from Ossa to the extremity of the peninsula of Magnesia ; 
secondly, the less important heights which bound the peninsula of 
Attica — CithaBron and Fames on its N. frontier, and the high 
ground which projects from these as from the base of a triangle to 
the promontory of Sunium as the apex; and, lastly, the isolated 
range of Geranea between the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs, which 
appears to form a connecting link between Northern Greece and 
Peloponnesus. 

The coast-line of Greece owes its remarkable irregularity mainly 
to the numerous projections formed by the mountain ranges noticed 
in the preceding paragraph. The most prominent feature in the 
outline of the country is due to the gap between the mountain- 
systems of Northern Greece and Peloponnesus which is occupied 
by the Sinus Corinthiacus, a long sheet of water communicating 
with the Ionian Sea by a narrow strait between the projecting 
points of Rhium and Antirrhium, and thence -expanding until at 
its extremity it is divided into two bays by the intrusion of the 
range of Geranea. Near Corinth the more southerly of these bays 
is separated from the Saronic Gulf by an isthmus- about 3 J m. 
broad, and attaining a maximum height of about 260 ft, Tlie. 
minor gulf, and seas are as follows :— ^m, "8%;|JM»^i&^ ^ \"«sv^^^^ssS«^^k 
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gulf in the S.E. of Thessaly, compressed at its neck by spurs of 
Pelion on the E. and Othrys on the W. ; Sin. Maliacus, in the 
opening between Othrys and (Eta ; Sin. Euboicus, between Bneotia 
and Euboea, extending S. to the Euripus, where the channel is 
contracted to a width of only 120 ft. ; Sin. Saronicus, between the 
l^eninsulas of Attica and Argolis, which terminate in the promon- 
tories of SunitLm and Soyllaeam respectively ; Sin. Argolicns, be- 
tween. Argolis and Laconia ; Sin. Laconious, between the continua- 
tions of Parnon and Taygetus, terminating respectively in Malea 
Pr. (C Malia) and Tsenarinm Pr. (C Matapan), the most southerly 
point of Greece; Sin. Messeniacns, which advances more inland 
Hlong the W. side of Taygetus, between Tsenarium Pr. and Aoritas 
Pr. ; Sin. Cyparissins, an open bay on the W. coast of Peloponnesus, 
bounded N. by iQhthys Pr. ; the wide opening through which the 
Corinthian Gulf is approached, commencing at Chelonatas Pr. and 
after a considerable sweep more decisively narrowed at Araxns Pr., 
•inside which is the Modern Gulf of Patras ; lastly, Sin. Ambracins, 
an irregular sheet of water approached by a narrow and tortuous 
channel, at the necS of which stood Actinm. 

Of the rivers ©f Greece ^the Acheloas {Aspropotamo) stands first 
in size and fame, so much so that Homer accords tc it the title of 
" king " (^Kpeiuv *Ax«A.wi*os, U. xxi. 194). Rising in the central 
height of Lacmoli, it flows S. along the western base of Pindus 
through Epirus, and lower down between ^tolia and Acarnania 
to the Ionian Sea. The river-god figures in mythology as contend- 
ing with Hercules for the possession of Deianira — the myth pro^ 
bably referring to the efforts made to keep within bounds the 
channels by which it discharges itself into the sea, and which had 
a tendency to shift about on the alluvial plain of its delta. On the 
E. side of Pindus the mountain-girt basin of Thessaly is drained 
by the PenSns {Salambrid), which receives on the upper plain a 
series of ccmverging tributaries, and conveys their united waters 
acjioss the lower plaiu and thiough the vale of Teiiipe to the 
^gaean, receiving at- the lower end of this second plain a single 
considerable tributary, the Titaresins, from the Cambunian range 
and Olympus. The more southerly basin, Boeotia, is so enclosed 
that no open channel can be found for its waters : these collect in 
lake Copais, and are thence conveyed by subterranean channels to 
the sea : the chief feeder of Copais is the Cephissns, which drains 
the long expanding valley between Parnassus and the continua- 
tions of CEta. Between the basins of Thessaly and BcKotia the 
vale of the Sperohens opens out to the head of the Maliac Gidf, its 
basin being bounded by the diverging ranges of Othrys and CEta. 
-fn PeloponnesuSt the bulk of the wateia ot t\ift ce\\\.t\iXV\^t^wA\a 
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collected by the Alpheus {Rufia) and its affluents the Ladon and 
the Erymanthns, and is carried through the only open outlet that 
leads to the Ionian Sea. On the eastern, border of the highland 
the Wiiters are absorbed in subterranean channels, and in some 
cases re-appear on the plain of Argolis. S. of the central highland, 
the Eordtas drains the broad valley between Pamon and Taygetus 
to the head of the Laconian Gulf. 

The climate and productions of Greece vary with the varying 
elevation of the country. The mountains are capped with snow 
for the greater part of the year, and the highlands experience long 
and severe winters. The maritime plains, on the other hand, 
enjoy a moderate climate in winter, with a somewhat excessive 
heat in summer. The most fertile districts were the plains of 
Thessaly and Boeotia, and the low-lying portions of Peloponnesus. 
The chief productions were wheat, barley, flax, wine, and oil. The 
highlands were only adapted to pasture. Wood was more abundant 
in ancient than in modem times. Pigs, goats, dogs, oxen, mules 
and asses were sufficiently common. Horses were somewhat rare in. 
consequence of the moimtainous character of the country. Greece 
was deficient in metals, the silver mines of Laurium being the 
only valuable mines in the country. Limestone and marble 
abound and yieldtd excellent material for the architects and 
sculptors of ancient Greece. 

The population of Greece had for its original basis the same 
element which is found in the peninsula of Italy, and to which the 
name of Felasgi was assigned by the later Greeks. A branch of 
this race, named the Hellenes, attained so decided a superiority of 
culture over the rest, that the original connexion with the Pelasgi 
was forgotten, and the two peoples became practically as distinct as 
any two peoples could be. Indeed the restoration of the original 
union is due to modem historical investigation, and may even now 
be deemed to be only a very probable conjecture. The Pelasgi 
left traces of their occupation of Greece in the names Larissa and 
Argos (the latter of which was applied in the Homeric age not 
only to the city of that name but also to Thessaly and the whole 
of Peloponnesus), and in architectural remains of a very massive 
character. They occupied Arcadia continuously, but elsewhere 
they were displaced or subdued by the Hellenes : the Caucones of 
Elis, the Dolopes of Southern Pindus, and the Perrhsebi of Northern 
Thessaly, belonged to this stock. The Hellenes are noticed by 
Homer a^ living about Dodona ia Epirus and in the south of Thes- 
saly, where the original Hellas appears to have been situated. 
They became divided into four clana, ^\i\xi\i ^^ %».^ ^^^^x^s^ 
ihus in the Homerie age:— the AcVveeaiva Va \)aRk ofvQSiS^^^'^^*^^ 
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and in the S. and E. of Peloponnesus; the lonians in Attica and 
along the S. shore of the Corinthian Gulf; the Doritins in a small 
mountain district between Thessaly and Phocis ; and the .^Bblians 
in central Thessaly, Locris, -^tolia, and westt-m Peloponnesus. 
Subsequently (b.c. 1124) the -^tolians, being displaced from the 
plains of the Peneus by an Epirot people, transferred themselves 
to the rich plains of Boeotia. But a still greater change was 
effected by the Dorians, who, in company with a part of the 
.^olians, crossed into Peloponnesus and seized the later provinces 
of Argolis, Corinthia, Laconia and Messenia^ driving the lonians 
into Attica and the Achseans into Aehaia, and placing the ^tolians 
in Elis. The date of this event, commonly known as the " Retiim 
of the Heracleids," is generally assigned to b.o. 1104, but is in 
reality much later. The history of the Greeks resolves itself into 
the histories of each province or independent district ; for though 
there were certain links of nationality between the occupants of 
the land, they were at no period united under a common inde- 
ipendent government. The whole was reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince in B.C. 146. 

The established divisions of Greece are partly of a political and 
partly of a geographical character. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that Arcadia (for instance) formed a single state; and the 
same observation would apply with greater or less force to most of 
the divisions. Bearing this in mind, it is a matter of convenience 
to accept the current provincial divisions, which are: — (1) In 
Northern Greece, — Thessaly and Epirus, E. and W. of Pindus 
respectively ; Acamania, S. of Epirus between the Ambracian Gulf 
and the Achelous ; ^tolia, Locris, and Phocis, on the N. coast of 
the outer and inner Corinthian gulfs ; the petty mountain state 
of Doris, at the head of the valley of the Cephissus; the Loeri 
Opuntii and Epicnemidii, on the shore of the Euboean sea; 
Boeotia, about the basin of lake Copais, stretching across from the 
Corinthian Gulf to the Euripus ; Attica, on the peninsula so 
named ; and Megaris, between the Corinthian and JSaronic gulfs. 
(2) In Peloponnesus— Corinthia, Sicyonia, and Phliasia, on the S.E. 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf ; Aehaia, between the central highland 
and the Corinthian Gulf; Elis, on the W. coast to the river Neda 
in the S. ; Messenia and Laconia, in the S., separated from each 
other by the range of Taygetus; Cynuria, a neutral district 
between Laconia and Arcolis; Argolis, on the peninsula of the 
same name ; and lastly, Arcadia, on the central highland. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



1. TfiBsaiLT was the largest of the provinces of Greece. It com- 
prised all that lay batweeu Pindus and the .Jigiean, and between 
the Cambuuian range and CEta. Within these limits we maj dia- 
tJD^tsh the following natural divisioos:— (1.) The large mountain- 
girt plain which constituted Thessal; Proper. (2.) The belt of 
moontainB which encircles this plain — Pindna in the W. ; the Cam- 
bunian range in the N. ; Olympos, Ossa, and Pelion in the E. ; 
and Othr^a, in the S. (3.) The basin of the Sperchcua, and the 
N. shore of the Maliac Gulf, which were separated front I'hessalj' 
Proper by Othrys. (4.) The strip of coast in Magnesia, which is 
isolated trom the rest of the province partly by the range of Peliou 
and (lartly by the intrusion of the Sinus PagaBiBua, in the interval 
between the ranges of Pelion and Othrys. 

Of the mountains which surround the plain of Thesealy, Olympui 
enjoys a marked pre-eminence, both from its massive proportions, 
rising from a broad base to & ViBi£\A ot \ft,Wtt'ii..,».\A.\T.waN5ai 
mythological fame, u the abode ai Txw. wni'tos c^^ai.^ ii«»t»=«s*a.. 
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The poets, and especially Homer, notice its characteristic features : 
its wooded sides (n-oA.u5eV5pc<ro-ii/ *0\vfiirov 6a\dfiois, Eurip. Bacch. 
560), its many ridges and intervening depressions (iroAuSctpdj, 
TToAvirruxtis), and its snowy summit (^aydvvKpos, vi<p6fi5), A read 
crossed its southern slopes between Heracleum and Gonnus, where- 
by the plain might be reached from the north without passing 
through the Vale of Tempe. This vale is a wild gorge lying 
between Olympus and Ossa, 4| m. long, and narrowed in some 
places to 100 yards, through which the Peneus threads its way to 
the sea. The Latin poets attributed to it a sylvan softness of 
scenery which it does not really possess. S. of Tempe Olympus 
was faced by Ossa, a conical peak of 5000 ft., which figures in the 
fabled battle of the giants against the gods. Fellon, which adjoins 
Ossa, is associated with it in the same strife : it skirts the coast 
closely for the whole length of Magnesia to Sepias Pr., and thus 
renders it regular and harbourless (a/cxA aA^/xci/os n77A.(c»u, Eurip. 
Air. 595). Pelion was reputed the original residence of the Cen- 
taurs, and more especially of Chiron, the instructor of Achilles, 
perhaps in consequence of the medicinal herbs which grow abun- 
dantly on it. The other ranges which complete the circuit of the 
plain, as described in the opening paragraph, call for no special 
remark, inasmuch as they were not invested with any interesting 
associations. 

The plain of Thessaly has all the appearance of a dry lake-bed, 
whence the waters have escaped in consequence of some convulsion 
of nature, which opened an outlet for them by the Vale of Tempe. 
Its soil is a rich alluvium, which yielded heavy crops of grain and 
rich pasturage. It was hence calculated to sustain a wealthy class 
of landowners, and it w£is particularly adapted to the breeding of 
horses, for which the province became so famous that the horse was 
selected as the national emblem. The plain is divided into two 
sections by a subordinate range of heights, which hem in the mid 
course of the Peneus. The upper section is intersected by the 
feeders of the Peneus, which converge with synunetrical arrange- 
ment towards the lower end of the district, and then unite with 
the main stream. The lower plain has fewer streams ; but it con- 
tains at its eastern side, under the slopes of Pelion, a chain of 
lakes, mainly fed by the waters of the neighbourhood, but occa- 
sionally by the overflow of the Peneus ; the chief of these lakes was 
named Boebeis, whose waters bore a sacred character, perhaps because 
Athena was said to have bathed in them; another lake, named 
Nessdnis, lay nearer to the Peneus on the same line of depression. 
TMe Peneus rises in Mount Lacmon, aad leceW ea tVvft Nratera of 
^AepJain chieSy thiough. the EnlpexiB aiid iLpii^TiA, ^\i\^ mti\Na 
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their streams before reaching the Peneus, and after their union 
receive the Faxnisns and the stream that llows by Gomplii. The 
Enipeus is rapid as compared with the Apidanus Q*" irrequietus 
•Enipeus, Apldanu^que aen^x" Ov. Met. i. 579). The Apidanus was 
reputed the larger of the two, and is said to have been the only 
stream which held out against the demands of the Persian host 
under Xerxes. The Peneus is further increased by receiving on 
its 1. bank the LethsBUS in the upper plain, and the Titaresins in 
the lower plain, a mountain stream whose clear waters, meeting 
with the turbid Peneus, seemed to float " like oil *' (II. ii. 754) on 
its surface ; hence to the Titaresius rather than to the Peneus 
belongs the epithet of silvery (apyupoBii/ris)^ which Homer [1. c.) 
attributes to the latter. The Peneus finally traverses the Va'.e of 
Tempe to the sea. 

The vale of the Sperchens was shut off from Thessaly Propor 
by the lofty and well- wooded ridge of Othrys, which was crossed by 
the route between Thessaly and Boeotia. On the southern side the 
vale was bounded by (Eta, which pressed close to the shore of the 
Maliac Gulf at a point somewhat S. of the mouth of the Spercheus, 
and left a very narrow passage for the road to the south. This 
spot was the famous Thermopylae, where Leonidas with a handful 
of Spartans withstood the whole host of Persia, B.C. 480, and where 
the Greeks held out against the Gauls under Brennus, B.C. 279. 
The place derived its specific name from some hot springs which 
were found there ; but occasionally it was called simply Pyla) 
" gatets." The pass could be turned by a mountain path which 
rounded Callidromus, at the back of Thermopylaj. The Spercheus 
has brought down so much alluvium that the line of the coast has 
protruded to some distance from the base of the mountain, and the 
pass no longer exists. 

The population of Thessaly in the historical period was com- 
posed of two elements : (1) the Tliessalians proper, an immigrant 
people from Thesprotia in Epirus, who seized the ]»lains and be- 
came the wealthy nobles of the laud ; and (2) the descendants of 
such of the original inhabitants as remained in the land, and who 
were reduced to two political classes, corresponding to the peri<xci 
and the heloU of Laconia, some of them being free but dependent, 
while the other class, named Penestaj, were reduced to slavery. 
The chief cities of the plain, Larissa, Crannon, Pharsalus, and 
PheraB, were the seats of rival dynasties, which generally main- 
tained their independence of each other. Jason of PhersB suc- 
ceeded in establishing his sway over his rivals, and assumed the 
title of Ta>rus, b.o. 374; but the wxTeftem-aa^ c{l\5KAVw»fc^'5>5^ «sss^- 
6taDtly conteated, and was ftnaWy arai\3X!ifi^ Ti.vi,*i^^>s^'<^^'^^^^^- 
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ference of Philip, who incorporated Thessaly with his Macedonian 
possessions. With these, Thessaly p.issed over to the Romans on 
their conquest of Macedonia. 

Thes?aly was divided into t^e following districts :— Ferrhsebia m 
the extreme N. ; Hestieedtis, in the W. of the upper plain ; Thes- 
salidtis, in the S. of the upper plain ; Felasgiotis, in the lower 
plain ; Magnesia, along the line of Pelion ; Fhthidtis, about Mount 
Othrys ; Dolopia, in the southern region of Pindus ; (Etsea, on the 
slopes of CEta ; and Halls, at the head of the Maliao Gulf, S. of 
the Spercheus. 

Of the Thessalian towns, Larissa has perhaps the best claim to 
be considered as the capital, though it wa^ at no period the seat of 
a government recognized by all Thessaly. It was situated on the 
r. bank of the Peneus, in the lower plain, and was the spot to 
which roa(ls converged from various directions for the passa^:e of 
the river. Its name implies that it was of Pelasgic origin ; at a 
later period it was the seat of the AleuadsB, one of the moat power- 
ful families in Thessaly ; and under tlie Romans it is noticed as 
an important place. It retains its name to the present day, and is 
the chief town of the district. Grannon, the seat of the ScopadsB, 
another of the powerful families of Thessaly, stood in the centre of 
the plain, S.W. of Larissa : it is supposed to be identical with the 
Homeric Ephyra. Phars&lns, the seat of the CreoudaB, stood on 
the S. verge of the plain near the 1. bank of the Enipeus, and was 
important as a military post, commanding the road to Central 
Greece : it was strongly posted on a summit tome COO ft. above 
the plain; nevertheless, it was taken by the Romans b.c. 191. It 
is chiefly famous for the great battle between Csesar and Pompey 
fought near it b.c. 48. Fherse, the seat of Ja^on and his successors, 
and under them the capital of all Thessaly, lay in the S.E. angle 
of the plain near Lake Bcebeis and the Pagasasan Gulf, on which 
Pagasse served at its port: it was famed in mythology as the 
residence of Admetus. In the centre of the town was tlie much- 
prized fountain of Hyperia (vafia 0€o<pi\4<rraToy, Soph. Fragm. 758). 
Demetrias, the favourite residence of the Macedonian kings during 
the period that Thessaly was in their hands, was strongly posted 
on a height at the head of the Pagasaan Gulf: it was Ibunded 
about B.C. 290 by Demetrius Poliorcetes, being favourably situated 
for the command of the approaches to St»uthem Greece : hence 
it was designated by Philip of Macedon one of the "fetters" of 
Greece, the others being Ghalcis in Euboea and Corinth. It was 
taken by the Romans b.c. 196, and by the ^tolians b.c. 192, and 
was recovered by the Macedonians B.C. 191. 
Of the remainiDg towns "we may notice;— TLnwa, xiftai \Jcifc \, 
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bank of the Peneus, at the spot where the road from the valley of 
the Aoiis entered on the plain. Ooxnphi, S.W. of Tricca, under 
Findus, and commanding the pass across that mountain into Atha- 
mania. Ooimus, on the 1. bank of tlie Peneus, and at the W. entrance 
of the Vale of Tempo. Sootussa, W. of Pherse, a very ancient town, 
reputed to have been the original seat of the oracle of Dodona ; 
near it were the hills named Cynosoeph&lee, memorable for the 
battles fought there b.c. 364 and 197,— the first between the Thebans 
and Alexander of Pherse, the second between the Eomans and 
Philip of Macedon. lolchus, at' the head of the Pagassean Gulf, 
famed in the history of the heroic age as the place where Jason 
lived, and whence the Argonauts sailed. Thebffi Fhthiotldes, near 
the Pagassean Gulf, important as a maritime city previously to the 
rise of Demetrias ; one of the strongholds of Cassonder in his war 
with Demetrius Poliorcetes, b.c. 302 ; and the head-quarters of the 
^tolians in Northern Greece, until taken from them by Philip, 
the son of Demetrius. Larissa Cremaste, on the S. side of Othrys, 
surnamed Cremaste from its position, "hanging" (as it were) 
on the hill-side ; a place of some military importance, and hence 
captured on more than one occasion. Lamia, near the head of the 
Maliac Gulf, the seat of a war waged by the Athenians and their 
allies against Antipater, who was besieged there, b.c. 323. Traohie, 
just below OEta, commanding the approach to Thermopylae, the 
reputed scene of the death of Hercules, as related in the Tra- 
chinias of Sophocles. HeradSa, a town in the territory of Trachis, 
erected by the LacedaBmonians, B.C. 426, and their head-quarters in 
Northern Greece from the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War 
to the time of its capture by the Thebans, B.C. 395. 

Off the coast of Thessaly lies a group of islands, consisting of 
Sdathus, HalonnesiuB or ScopSIus, Feparethns, and Scyros, the last 
being somewhat S.E. of the other three. Scyros is i'amous in 
legend as the place where Thetis concealed Achilles, and where 
Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, was nurtured. Theseus was mur- 
dered there after his retirement from Athens. 

2. Epinu occupied the west coast of Greece between the Acro- 
ceraimian Promontory and the Ambracian Gulf; inland, it extended 
to the Pindus range. The name means " mainland," and probably 
originated among the inhabitants of the adjacent islands ; in the 
Homeric age it was applied to Acamania, but a similar name, 
Apeirsea, which occurs in Od. vii. 8, may possibly apply to the 
later Epirus. It is generally a wild mountainous country, with 
but little cultivated land, the bulk of its surface being given utj its 
pasture, which sustained large quaiiWWfeft ol ctlcg. VS!»w^Wto.>. -^^^ssmv^. 
Find. Nem. iv. 80) and hoiaea. Ita ^o^^ ^^x^ ^^ «v»3S£>ss^. 
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The mountain ranges were but imperfectly known. The pro- 
montory of Acroceraunia (Lhtgvetta) is tlie termination of a range 
called Geraunii Montes: it projected considerably out from the 
coast, and was the dread of ancient navigators (" infames scapuloSy 
Acroceraunia" Hor. Carm. i. 3, 20). The chief rivers are : — the 
Achelous, whose upper course lies in this province ; the AraohthTUB, 
which runs parallel to tlie Achelous, and falls into the Ambracian 
Gulf; the Thyamis, which joins the Ionian Sea opposite Corcyra; 
and the A5u8, which has a N.W. course, and discharges itself to 
the N. of Acroceraunia, outside the limits of Epirus. A better 
known stream than any of the above is one of small size, which 
joins the sea midway between the Arachthus and the Ambracian 
Gulf, namely, the Acheron, with its tributary the CocytuSi to both 
of which a superstitious diead attached from their supposed con- 
nection with the infernal regions. A lake of considerable size, 
Faxnbdtis, occurs in the interior, connected by a subterranean 
channel with the river Thvarais. 

Tlie inhabitants of Epirus were not deemed a true Hellenic 
people ; the southern tribes, however, were nearly allied to the 
Hellenes, while the northern were more connected with the Mace- 
donians and niyrians. Of the tribes (which were numerous), three 
attained pre-eminence, viz. : the ChaSnes, in the N.W. ; the Thes- 
proti, in the S.W. ; and the Molossi, in the interior. In addition to 
the districts named after these tribes, we may notice Ambracia 
to the N. of the Ambracian Gulf, and Athamania, an extensive 
district about the upper Achelous. Epirus comes prominently for- 
ward in history under Pyrrhus and the dynasty to which he be- 
longed, and which terminated with Ptolemy about b.c. 235. For 
the 100 years preceding this date, Epirus was almost wholly under 
a single ruler; previously it had been broken up among local 
governors. The country suffered terribly at the hands of the 
Eomans after the Macedonian war in 168, on the ground that the 
Epirots Lad assisted or were suspected of having assisted Perseus. 
70 towns were destroyed by ^milius Paulus, and 150,000 people 
were reduced to slavery. 

The most important town in Epirus was Ambracia, on the 
Arachthus, about 7 m. from the N. shore of the Ambracian Gulf. 
It was originally occupied by a native Thesprotian population, but 
its rise to importance was due to a Corinthian colony planted there 
about B.C. 635. Under Pyrrhus it became the capital of all Epirus. 
The Ambraciots came prominently forward in the Peloponnesian 
War, when tjiey sided with Sparta and gained temporary posses- 
sion of Ampbilochia., B.C. 432. PaeslJLtan., tke oVdet ca.^\tal of the 
Moloeisian kings, was a smaller town, t\ie ^sv\.\o\i ol ^\v\Oa. V^ 
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unknown. We may further notice : — Dodona, the seat of a most 
famous oracle, the responses of which were delivered through the 
rustling of the leaves of an oak, within the trunk of which was 
the image of the deity : its position is somewhat uncertain : it 
stood on a hill called TomSrus, in the vicinity of Lake Pambotis, 
and, according to the most probable opinion, close to its southern 
extremity. Phoenice, in Ohaonia, described as being (in the 8rd 
cent. B.C.) the strongest and richest of the Ejjirot cities. 8yb5ta, 
a small harbour opposite the S. extremity of Corcyra, with two 
islets before it, mentioned in connection with the war between the 
Corcyrseans and Corinthians, B.C. 432. Kicopolis, on a low neck 
of land between the Ambracian Gulf and the sea, founded by 
Augustus in commemomtion of the victory of Actium : a quin- 
quennial festival was established at Nicopolis in honour of the 
victory. 

Th^ important island of Corcyra {Corfu) lies off the coast of 
Epirus, from which it is separated by a channel no more than 2 m. 
wide at its narrowest point. Its shape somewhat resembles a 
scythe, whence it was also called Drepine. The Scheria of the 
Homeric poems is probably the same island. Its outline is irregular 
and its surface rugged. The chief town, of the same name as the 
island, stood on the E. coast, facing Epirus, a little S. of the pre- 
sent capital ; it occupied a peninsula between a lagoon and a bay, 
and possessed harbours in each. It was colonized by Corinth, and 
soon rose to such prosperity as to rival the mother city. Its 
quarrel with Epidamnus, a joint colony from Corcyra and Corinth, 
led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

3. Acaruania lay on the W. coast of Greece between the Ambracian 
Gulf and the mouth of the Achelous, which river served for the 
most part as its eastern boundary. The coast-line is irregular and 
beset with islands ; the surface is varied by a belt of hilly ground 
lying parallel to the coast, to the E. of which is the plain of the 
Achelous. As it approaches the sea, this river traverses an alluvial 
plain named Paracheloitis, which it has itself formed by its large 
deposits, and which was wonderfully productive. A large lake, 
Melite, lay W. of the lower Achelous in communication with it ; 
several lakes also occur between the river and the Ambracian Gulf. 
The Ambracian Gulf itself is more like a lake than an arm of tlie 
sea: an intermediate bay, now the Bay of Prevesa, intervenes be- 
tween it and the sea, enclosed between two projecting headlands, 
the outer one of which w£is Actium Pr., famed for the great naval 
battle between Augustus and Antony B.C. 31. The shores of IVl^ 
gulf are very irregular, and its 'wateta «^>cs(V3L\A<5^^N&a.^^cw. 

The Acamanians ^ere regaxded «;& «silis?5\Ec:vs. ^^r«s^^C^'>c^'^^s^^ 
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never attained to a high condition of civilization, and they were 
kept in the background by the more powerful Greek nations, who 
seized tlie most favourable sites on the coast for their colonies. The 
Acamanians proved themselves valuable allies to the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian War, and distinguished themselves at the battle 
of Olpfle, B.C. 426. They lived in villages under local chieftains, 
and it was only under the pressure of a common danger that they 
combined in a national league, which held its meetings either at 
Stratus or at Thyreum. 

Of the native Acamanian towns Stratns was undoubtedly the 
most important, pai*ticularly in a military point of view, inasmuch 
as it commanded the passes which connect the upper and lower 
valleys of the Achelous : it was held by the iEtolians in the wars 
of the League, and neither Philip V. nor Perseus succeeded in 
wresting it from them. Argos, surnamed Amphilochicam, to dis- 
tinguish it from the more famous city of the same name in Pelo- 
ponnesus, was the capital of a district at the E. end of the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, which though usually included in Acamania, was really 
an independent state. The Amphilochi themselves were a non- 
Hellenic people, but Argos was reputed to have been foimded from 
the Peloponnesian town, and at all events owed its importance to 
Hellenic influence, which it received through Ambracia. The 
place was the scene of some important operations in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, when the Ambraciots, having seized the town, were 
expelled by the Athenians, B.C. 432, and vainly attempted to regain 
the position in 430 and 426, on the latter of which occasions De- 
niosthenes the general of the Athenians, gained the victory of Olpse, 
a place about 3 m. N. W. of Argos on the shore of the gulf. We 
may further notice : — Anaotorium, on the S. shore of the inter- 
mediate bay at the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, colonized 
jointly by Corinthians and Corey rseans, and an object of conten- 
tion between these two powers about the time of the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian War. Thyreum, of uncertain position, 
not far from Anactorium, a place where the Acarnanian league held 
its meetings during the later period of Greek history. (Enl&dsB, 
on the 1. bank of the Achelous, about 10 m. above its mouth, sur- 
rounded by marshes and hence easily defensible ; of great value as 
commanding the lower valley of the Achelous ; the scene of mili- 
tary operations on several occasions— captured by the Messenians 
B.C. 455, besieged without success by the Athenians in 454, and 
with success by the same people in 424, and being subsequently 
occupied by the .^tolians, who were deprived of it by the Mace- 
doniana in 219, as they in tuin by t\ie E^omoos \n.*2A\. ^N«t^l of 
iie towns about the Ambraciaa Gulf ^rete dev^p^^^"^^! KM^oaScvsa. 
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in order to supply residents to his new city of Nicopolis : Argos 
and Anactoriuin were thus irretrievably ruined. 

An important group of islands lies off the coast of Acamania, 
stretching in a line across the wide opening which leads to the 
Corinthian Gulf; the 3 most important were Leucadia or Leucas, 
Cephallenia, and Zacynthus. Leuoadia lies close to the mainland ; 
indeed it was originally a peninsula of the mainland, and is so 
described by Homer {clkt^v 'Umlpoio, Od. xxiv. 377), but it was 
converted into an island by an artificial canal cut by the Corin- 
thians B.C. 665, and re-opened by the Eomans about B.C. 200. A 
range of mountains traverses the island in the direction of its 
length and terminates S. in the white cliffs of Leucate, rising pre- 
cipitously for 2000 ft. out of the sea and crowned with a temple of 
Apollo ; from its summit Sappho is said to have precipitated her- 
self. The chief town, a Corinthian colony, of the same name as the 
island, was situated on the canal, and became the capital of Acar- 
nania when that province was connected with Macedonia. Cephal- 
lenia (the Samos or Same of Homer) lies S. of Leucadia, separated 
from it by a channel about 6 m. broad ; the Homeric name refers to 
the high range of mountains which traverses it (2aju«io Tratiro- 
Koftrarjs Od iv. 671), and to which the name JEnus was given : the 
chief town Same, stood on the E. coast. Ith&ea is a comparatively 
so^'U island off the N.E. coast of Cephallenia, from which it is 
3 or 4 m. distant : it is divided into two parts by a deep and wide 
gulf which penetrates within J m. of the western coast ; the 
northern section contains the once wooded, but now bare height of 
NeritiUB (fi-fjpiTov iivoal(t)v\\oy hpi-reirts, Od. ix. 22) ; the southern 
section is also mountainous. The topography of Ithaca is excep- 
tionally interesting from the numerous references to it in the 
Homeric poems. The chief town was probably on the N.W. side 
of the island at Polis, and near it was the hill called Keium with 
the Hermssan Hill from which EumsBus saw the ship of Tele- 
machus entering the harbour : the Fountain of Arethusa may still 
be seen gushing out of the side of Corax at the S.E. end of the 
island : and the Port of Phorcys is one one of the natural harbours 
in the deep gulf above noticed. Zacynthus (Zante) lies considerably 
S. of Cephallenia off the coast of Elis, and has always been re- 
garded as the most fertile island of the group, inasmuch as it con- 
tains a larger amount of level ground : it was also famed for its 
pitch-wells, which are yet in existence. The capital, of the same 
name as the island, lay on the E. coast facing Peloponnesus : it was 
founded by Achseans, and was captured by the Romans B.C. 211, 
and came permanently into thelt poa^c^^Saw^.^A^V. 
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4. JEtoua lay G. of the Achelous and held tlie eea-coost tbence to 
the neighbouihood of Antirrhium, at the entiance of the Corin~ 
thian Outf. Inland it stretched backtvaids to T;rnpbr&-tiia and 
(Eta. Within these limits, alt that lay N. of M. PaneeloliiMls and 
£. of the river Evi^uua, was rather thrown into jEioKa as a geo- 
graphical division, than considered aa properly belonging to it. and 
was distinguished aa .Xtolia Epictitni, i.e. o^uiVed or added. 
^tolia proper consisti;d of tiie eitensive plaina lying on either side 
of Mt. AiaifaQau, the southern one skirting the sea-coaat, and tlie 
northern opening out in the direction of the Ai'helous, and con- 
taining the lakes TriohCnu and HTria, which are connected with 
each otiier and with the A( lielous bj the river Gyathns. The range 
of FuuetoUcnt bounds the northern plain, and derived its name 
from the ualiooal congress being held at a town on one of its spurs. 
2ae only important river lying wholly -wvUim ftie \i\o:\\a <A E.\«i\w. 
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was the Evenus, which rises on CEta and flows with a violent 
stream to the outer basin of the Corinthian Gulf : its waters were 
dyed red (according to the myth) with the blood of the centaur 
Nessus when murdered by Hercules. The plains were productive, 
and the slopes of the hills about it were adapted to the vine and 
the olive : the interior hills were wild and unproductive. 

The original inhabitants of the plains were Pelasgic tribes— the 
Curetes, Leleges, and Hyantes. These were displaced by a Helle- 
nic people, the Epeans, who crossed over from Elis under iEtolus : 
at a subsequent period .Allans entered from Thessaly and settled 
about Pleuron and Calj^don. Of the tribes in the interior we may 
mention the Apodoti above Naupactus; the Ophionenses in the 
upper valley of the Evenus; the Eurytanes in the mountainous 
region N. of Pansetolicus ; and the Agrsd in the valley of the 
Achelous. The -^tolians exercised a large influence throughout 
Northern Greece from the death of Alexander the Great to the 
capture of Thermum in 218, during which period the -^tolian 
League was at the height of its power. The league probably 
existed before the period indicated, and it continued to subsist after 
that period with diminished power until about 167. 

Of the ^tolian towns, Pleuron and Cal^don were regarded as 
the most famous and are described by Strabo as the " ornament ** 
(Trp^axwa) of ancient Greece. In the Homeric age the two towns 
were under the same king ; but generally they were at enmity with 
each other. Pleuron originally stood at the foot of Mt. Curium, a 
spur of Aracynthus, and was the capital of the Curetes : this 
town having been destroyed about b.c. 230 by Demetrius II. of 
Mac;^donia, a new town was built at the southern foot of Aracyn- 
thus, which we find mentioned in B.C. 146 as a member of the 
Achaean League. Calydon stood on a fertile maritime plain n* ar 
the Evenus ; in the Homeric age it was the residence of CEneus, 
the father of Tydeus and Meleager, and the grandfather of Dio- 
medes; hence the application by Ovid of the epithet Cdlydonius 
to Apulia as being the territory of Diomede. The town was held 
by the Achseans from 6.c. 391 to 371, when it was restored to the 
^tolians by Epaminondas : it was finally ruined by the removal 
of its inhabitants to Nicopolis. We may further notice : — Thermiun, 
N. of Lake Trichonis, where the Pansetolian congress held its 
meetings ; situated in a very strong position, but nevertheless twice 
captured by Philip V., B.C. 218 and in 206. Olenns, at the foot of 
Aracynthus near the Achelous, one of the chief towns in the 
Homeric age, but subsequently destroyed : and Chalois^ a town of 
the same period, on the coast E. oi \)afe^^^Ti\N&, 
5. Loeria (or rather, the poitiou ol Viwa^a Q^cQ.^^R^^s^ SiE^^U*sc^- 

8M. AKC. GEOQ. ^ 
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OsSlse, as distinct from the Locri Opuntii and Epicnemidii) lay on 
the N. shore of the Corinthian Gulf between the iEtolian border 
and the Bay of Crissa, whence it stretched back to the western 
spurs of Parnassus. The surname " OzoIab " may be derived either 
from 6CfiVj ** to smell," in reference either to some mephitic spring 
or to the asphodel which grows abundantly there ; or from vCot, the 
*' tendrils " of the vine. The surface of the province is mountain- 
ous; but none of the ranges received specific names in ancient 
times. A considerable stream reaches the Corinthian Gulf E. of 
Antirrhium, having its rise on the slopes of CBta: it is gene- 
rally identified with the Hylsethus of ancient writers, but this name 
is by some authorities transferred to a small stream on the eastern 
border, which discharges itself into the head of the Crlsssean Bay, 
and the name SaphnnB is coujecturally assigned to the other. 

The Locri ranked as Hellenes, but were an uncultivated and un- 
important people, of whom we hear little in Greek history. Their 
chief town was Amphissa, about 7 m. N.W. of Delphi, at the head 
of the Crisssean plain, in a naturally strong position : the Locrians 
betook themselves hither for safety at the time of Xerxes' invasion, 
and the -^tolians did the same, when their towns were ravaged 
to supply the population to Nicopolis : Amphissa was destroyed 
B.O. 338, in obedience to the orders of the Amphictyonic Council, 
but was soon rebuilt. KaupaotuB {Lepanto) was an important place, 
as having the best harbour on the whole N. coast of the Corinthian 
Gulf, and as commanding the entrance to the same : the Athenians 
placed the Messenians there b.c. 455, and made it the base of their 
military operations in Northern Greece during the Peloponnesian 
War : the Locrians did not regain it until after the battle of Mgoa- 
potami. Anticyra, a maritime town E. of Naupactus, must be dis- 
tinguished from the Phocian town of the same name. 

6. The petty province of Doris lay in the valley of the PindnB, an 
affluent of the Cephissus, high up between the ranges of CEta and 
Parnassus. Here the Dorians possessed a tetrapolis or confederacy 
of 4 towns, of which Erineus ranked as capital, the other 3 being 
Cytinium, which was of importance as commanding the road be- 
tween Tliessaly and Locris, Soetun, and Findus. This small terri- 
tory was regarded with interest by the ancient Greeks as being the 
cradle of the whole Dorian race : it seems, however, physically im- 
possible that it could ever have supported so large a population as 
is implied in the tale of the Eetum of the Heracleids. 

7. Phoois stretched across the range of Parnassus from the Corin- 
ij^i'an Gulf in the S. to the continuations of CEta in the N. It was 

thus interposed between the Locri OzoVaa OTiCL"E»^\cjafeTo^'\\\,«^'\^^ 
one period it touched the Euboean Sea "bet^seevi \JcLfe\jKic.i\^'^\ssiife- 
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midii and Opuntii, where the port of Daphnus belonged to it, 
though afterwards that place and its territory were transferred to 
the Locrii Opuntii. Phocis falls naturally into two divisions — 
the valley of the Cephissus to the N. of Parnassus, and the mari- 
time region S. of that range. 

The most remarkable object in the physical geography of the 
province is Famassas itself, which attains an elevation of 8000 ft. 
and culminates in two peaks, the highest of which was named 
Lycorea : extensive uplands intervene between the central height 
and Delphi, above which they terminate in precipitous cliflfs, 2000 
ft. high, named the Phsedriades from their glittering appearance as 
they faced the sun's rays. The main stream of the Cephissus rises 
on the northern slope of Parnassus, near Lilsea. The southern dis- 
trict was sub-divided by the range Cirphis, between which and Par- 
nassus is the valley of the Fleistiui, flowing to the bay of Crissa. 
The line of coast is varied by the intrusion of two considerable 
bays, the most westerly of them being the Sin. CrisssBiu, while the 
other had on its shore the town of Anticyra. 

The Phocians were a mixed race of ^olians and Achseans, whose 
proper seat was in the valley of the Cephissus. The Delphians 
considered themselves a distinct people, and were at perpetual 
enmity with them. The history of the province as a whole is devoid 
of interest, but that of Delphi is full of incident, and the Sacred 
Wars were fought on Phocian soil. 

Of the Phocian towns, Delphi holds an undoubted pre-eminence, 
as the seat of the most famous oracle of antiquity. It lay S. of 
Parnassus, and below the Phsedriades, where a platform slopes 
gently down towards the Pleistus. A Assure here occurs in the 
PhsBdriades, down which a torrent pours in stormy weather to the 
Pleistus, receiving in its course the waters of the far-famed foun- 
tain Castalia from beneath the more southerly of the two heights. 
On the uplands, about 7 m. to the back of Delphi, was the Cory- 
cian cave. W. of the torrent-bed stood the Temple of Apollo con- 
taining the stone which was supposed to mark the centre of the 
earth (jj.€(r6ix<pa\a yas fiavrcTa, Soph. CEd. Tyr. 480), and the subter- 
ranean chamber, from the inmost recess of which mephitic vapour, 
issued through a chasm and gave inspiration to the priestess, who 
inhaled it as she sat on the tripod over the chasm. The original 
temple was destroyed by fire B.C. 548, and a new one, of great 
magnificence, cased with Parian marble, was erected in its stead by 
the AlcmflBonidee. A Stadium and other public buildings existed 
outside the temple enclosure. The oiacla \a t^^^msr^ AsssS^st *^aR. 
name of Pytho in the Homeric poemi&, 1>aft ^k^ ^t«!^^ ^ ^cjtf55^ 
are said to have been bronsht tiom OKi\ft «sA^«t^ ^^N5iNs2^ '^ *^^^ 
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neighbouring town of Crina, whence they were subsequently trans- 
ferred to Delphi to the detriment of Crissa, which declined in con- 
sequence and came to nothing about B.C. 600. Cirrha, on the 
Cris8«ean Gulf, served as the port of Delphi, and the exactions 
practised on pilgrims visiting the oracle led to the First Sacred 
War, B.C. 595-585, and to tlie destruction of Cirrha by the Amphic- 
tyonic league : it was, however, rebuilt to serve as the port g£ 
Delphi. The Pythian games were established at the end of this 
war, and were celebrated on the beautiful and fertile plain lying 
between Cirrha and Crissa and called indifferently after either of 
these places. Delphi was threatened by the Persians b.c. 480, but 
they were scared away by divine portents. The Gauls experienced 
the same result in b.c. 279. The Romans were less superstitious : 
the temple was plimdered both by Sylla and Nero ; it was restored 
by Hadrian, and again rifled by Constantino. The Phocians seized 
the temple b.c. 357 in revenge for the fine imposed on them by the 
Amphictyonic Council : hence arose the Second Sacred War, which 
ended in the Delphians being re-instated in the possession of the 
oracle. 

The most important place in the northern division of the 
province was Elatea, which stood some distance from the 1. bank of 
the Cephissus and conmianded the moat frequented pass between 
Locris and Boeotia, whence it was regarded as the " key " of Cen- 
tral and Southern Greece : it was burnt by Xerxes, rebuilt by 
Philip B.O. 338, besieged in vain by Cassander, but taken by Philip, 
son of Demetrius, and again taken by the Romans b.c. 198. 

Of the other towns we may notice : — Anticyra. on the bay already 
noticed, with an excellent harbour, but better known for its helle- 
bore, which was deemed a specific for madness, whence the refer- 
ence " naviget Anticyram " (Hor. Sai. ii. 3, 166) and other similar 
allusions. Fandpens, near the Boeotian border between Daulis and 
ChflBronea,— a town that suffered much from warfare, having been 
ruined successively by Xerxes, by Philip, and in the war between 
Sylla and Archelaus. Paulis, between Panopeus and Delphi, on a 
spur of Parnassus, famed in mythology as the spot where Procne 
was metamorphosed into a swallow and Philomele into a nightin- 
gale. HyampSlis, an important military position in command of a 
road across Cnemis between Locris and Boeotia ; consequently the 
scene of several engagements. Abae, near Hyampolis, the seat of 
a famous temple and oracle of Apollo, which was destroyed by the 
Persians b.c. 480 and by the Boeotians in 846. 

& The eastern Loori occupied a maritime district between the 
Bubo^m Sea and the continuation of C£>ta — ^V^ie IL^oossimdai M\id<&T 
thai portion of the zange which was called CoAt^^ wid >i}ti^ ^^onLXa^ 
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more S. E. about the town Opus. Tho district is broken up by- 
projecting ridges which press down to the seashore and render the 
coast-line irregular. Routes cross the range into Phocis from 
Alpenus at the southern entrance of the pa«[s of Thermopylss to 
Tithronium, from Thronium to Elatea, and from Opus to Hyampolis. 

The Locrians are noticed by Homer as occupying this district : 
not improbably they once held the whole territory between the 
Eubcean Sea and the Corinthian Gulf, and were subsequently 
divided by the advance of the Boeotians. The subdivison of the 
eastern Locrians into Epicnemidii and Opuntii is not recognized by 
classical writers, who regarded it as a single country, with Opus for 
its capital, a town of great antiquity, the native place of Patroclus. 

Thronium was the chief town of the Epicnemidii, and we may 
further notice AlpennB and Kiosea, which stood near Thermopylae, 
the former at the eastern entrance of the pass, the latter a little 
further E., commanding the approach to the pass, and hence an 
important acquisition to Philip, who captured it in B.C. 346 and 
340 : and Karyz, between Opus and Hyampolis, the reputed birth- 
place of Ajax, who is hence termed Narycius (Ov. Met. xiv. 468), 
which same epithet is transferred to Bruttium in Italy under the 
idea that the Locri Epizephyrii came from Naryx (Virg. Georg. ii. 
438 ; jEn. iii. 399). 

9. The important province of BoDOtia stretched across from the 
Corinthian Gulf to the Eubcean Sea, thus closing the entrance to 
Peloponnesus. It was separated from Attica in the S. by the range 
of Cithseron : N.W. it lay open to Phocis along the course of the 
Cephissus. It w£is composed of two distinct geographical regions, 
the larger and more northerly of which consisted of the basin of 
lake Copias with the lower valley of the Cephissus, and the 
southerly one of the valley of the Asdpus, which flows E. to the 
aEgsean. A line of inferior heights, of which TeumeBSUS is the 
most considerable, separates these two regions. 

The basin of Lake Copias is bounded on the W. by the range of 
Helicon, which sends its spurs to the edge of the plain, and on the 
E. by the continuations of GCta, which here attain to no great general 
elevation, but rise at intervals to points, such as Ptonm and Hyp&- 
tum. The lake occupies a considerable area between these ranges, 
but its size has varied at different periods, according to the attention 
paid to the outlets for its surplus waters. These outlets are partly 
of natural, partly of artificial construction. Of the former class 
3 reach the sea near Larymna by subterranean passages, and a 
fourth communicates with the neighbouring lake Hylica. These not 
proving suflficient, two artificial ducta 'weii^ ^<\&<^ ^ts3Q»i^\s^ *^^ 
Minysd of Orchom^nas. The lake 'wob BXicwN, \ft \a.. Va. ^xx^^oss&etssossRv 
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in ancient times ; it is now larger in consequence of some of the 
outlets having become choked. In addition to the Cephissns, the 
lake receives a considerable numberof small streams &om the ad- 
jacent hills. Lake Hylica, above mentioned, occupies the crater of 
an extinct volcano, and lies at a lower level than Copias. A third 
lake, unnamed in ancient geography, lies betweeil Hylica and the 
sea, to the S.E. of Copias. The large amount of standing water 
rendered the air of the Boeotian plain peculiarly heavy, and con- 
tributed to the stolidity for which the Boeotians were notorious in 
ancient times. The plain of Boeotia has its greatest extension N.W. 
and S.E. ; in the former direction along the course of the Cephissns, 
in the latter about Thebes and lake Hylica. Its soil was remark- 
ably rich, yielding grain-crops, and supporting valuable breeds of 
horses and oxen. The precipitous heights which overhang the 
plain supplied strong sites for towns. The geographical position of 
the country exposed it to frequent invasions, and, as the plain was 
Well adapted to military operations, it was the chosen battle-field 
of ancient Greece, and held in this respect the same position that 
the Low Coimtries have done in European warfare. The scenery 
of Helicon is attractive for its sylvan beauty, and that range was 
hence regarded as a favourite haunt of the Muses : on its slopes 
rose the inspiring fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrcne, — the 
former having in its neighbourhood the Grove of the Muses. 
Cithseron, on the other hand, was somewhat wild in its aspect, and 
was the reputed scene of various legendary events— the metamor- 
phosis of Acta&on, the death of Pentheus, and the exposure of 
CEdipus. ' 

The Boeotians of the historical age belonged to the JEolian branch 
of the Hellenes. The Thebans were an exception to this, being 
reputed to be a colony from Phoenicia. The Boeotians were pro- 
verbially stupid ; nevertheless, their country produced many illus- 
trious men,— especially Hesiod, Pindar, and Plutarch. The chief 
towns of the province formed a confederacy for the prosecution of 
objects of common interest. The number of towns admitted to a 
representation was usually 14, of which we can mention with cer- 
tainty the following 10: — Thebes, which held the presidency 
during the flourishing period of Greek history ; Orchomgnus, which 
held the post of honour before Thebes ; Lebadea, Corona^a, Copse, 
Haliartus, Thespise, Tanagra, Anthedon, and Plata^a. With regard 
to the remaining 4 there is some doubt, but they probably were 
Ocalea, Chalia, Onochestus, and EleuthSrse. Platsea withdrew 
from the confederacy in b.g. 519. Boeotia was involved in all 
the great internal e^ggl^ of Greece, paitly \\ao\i^Vih.eT i^aition^ 
iuad partiy ibwagh tte jealoiuleB 'which, drniiedi Vet <^<&l Vs^p&&v 
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In the . Peloponnesian War Platsea sided yiiih. Athens, while the 
other towns, under the leadership of Thebes, adopted tlie cause of 
Sparta : after the conclusion of that war, Thebes became hostile to 
Sparta, and the Boeotian War ensued b.o. 395, in which Sparta for 
a while established an ascendency over Thebes, The great battle 
of Leuctra, B.C. 371, turned the scale in favour of Thebes, and she 
held the first place among the military powers of Greece untU tlie 
battle of Mantinea, b.c. 362. This was the palmy period of Boeotian 
history. Thebes took a leading part in the Second Sacred War, 
B.C. 357, and again in the wars against the Macedonian kings 
Philip and Alexander the Great— contests which proved fatal to 
her political importance. 

Thebffi, the capital of Boeotia, stood on a spur of Mt. Teumessus 
at an elevation of about 150 ft. above the level of the plain. The 
*' twin streams " Ismenus and Dirce (j8iZ6fia>v voraixQvy Eur. Phoen. 
825) skirted the base of the spur and united their waters just N. of 
it: from thence arose the description ** two-rivered city" applied to 
Thebes (Eur. Suppl. 623). The citadel, called Cadmea, as having 
been founded by the Phoenician leader Cadmus, stood probably at 
the S. end of the town. The town was surrounded by strong walls, 
the erection of which was attributed to Amphion and 2iethus. 
They were pierced by 7 gates, of which 3 opened southwards. 
Thebes was noted in mythology as the birth-place of Dionysus and 
Hercules, and in the heroic age as the scene of the war of the 
" Seven against Thebes " and the war of the Epigoni. ; As the lead- 
ing town of Boeotia, it was the object of many a struggle. The 
leading incidents in the history of the place . itself were : — the 
seizure of the Cadmea by the Spartans b.c. 382, and again by the 
Macedonians b.o. 338 ; the destruction of the town by Ales^ander 
the Great B.C. 335, and its re-erection in 316; the overthrow of its 
walls by Mummius in 146 ; and its further demolition by Snlla in 
the Mithridatic War. 

Next to Thebes, QrohomSnns is entitled to notice, as having once 
held the Supremacy in the Boeotian confederacy. It was strongly 
posted on an eminence overlooking the Copaic Lake, and on the 
course of the Cephissus which winds round the base of the hill. 
The surrounding alluvial plains contributed largely to the wealth 
for which the place was famous in the Homeric age, when it was 
the seat of the powerful clans of the Minyse and Phlegyse. It 
was twice destroyed by the Thebans, b.c. 368 and 346, and never 
recovered from the latter of these disasters. 

We may further notice: — ChseronSa, the "key" of Boeotia from 
the N., situated on the plaia ot \3aft de'^^sv^a^ ^MSc^. ^^^i» ^aissiSs^ 
posted on a steep granite lock; ^^a wseraa ol ca'SBMgsssiKs^^^*s«*^" 
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the Athenians and Boeotians b.c. 447, the Macedonians and 
Boeotians B.C. 838, and the Romans under Sulla against the forces 
of Mithridates B.C. 86. LebadSa, on the Copaic Plain, just under a 
spur, on the summit of which stood lis citadel ; famous for the oraole 
of Trophonius. Cknronea, S.E. of Lebadea, centrally situated in 
reference to the lines of communication, and hence an important 
military position, — the scene of the defeat and death of Tolmides 
B.C. 447, and of the victory of Agesilaus over the Argives and 
Thebans B.C. 394 ; it was twice captured by the Phocians in the 
Second Sacred War. Haliartns, S. of Lake Copias, between Coronea 
and Thebes, memorable for the death of Lysander B.C. 395. Thespiae, 
at the foot of Helicon, and to the W. of Thebes, of which it was a 
near neighbour and a constant foe ; it was one of the two Boeotian 
cities which refused to give earth and water to Xerxes, and was 
consequently destroyed by the Persians ; its walls were demolished 
by the Thebans b.c. 423 and 372, and the whole town, by the same 
foe, shortly after the battle of Leuctra : nevertheless it revived and 
became one of the best towns of Greece under the Romans. Leuotra, 
S.E. of Thespiae, the scene of the famous battle between the Thebans 
and Spartans b.c. 371. FlatsBa, at the foot of Oithferon, com- 
manding the pass across that range into Attica ; the scene of the 
great victory of the Greeks over the Persians b.c. 479, and of a 
famous siege at the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, 
which ended in the destruction of the town by the Thebans b.c. 427 ; 
it was rebuilt in 386, but again destroyed by the Thebans in 374, 
and not permanently restored until after the battle of Ghseronea 
B.C. 338. Tanagra, on a hill close to the 1. bank of the Asopus and 
near the boundary of Attica, the scene of engagements fought by 
the Athenians against the Lacedsemonians b.c. 457, against the 
Boeotians in 456, and against the Boeotians again in 426. DeUmn, 
on the sea-coast nes^ the border of Attica, the scene of the defeat of 
the Athenians b.c. 424. Anils, on the Euripus, the rendezvous 
of the Greeks before starting for Troy. 

The large island of Eubcea stietches along the E. ooast*of Greece, 
opposite to Boeotia and Attica, in a length of above 100 m. It is 
separated from Thessaly in the N. by the strait which leads up to 
the Sin. Maliacus, and from Boeotia by the Sin. Eubolcus, termi- 
nating S. at the Eniipus, where the channel is narrowed to 40 yards 
opposite to Chalcis. To the S. of the Euripus the island diverges 
to a considerable distance from the coast of Attica. A dorsal range 
of mountains traverses it in the direction of its length, sending its 
lateral ridges in many parts to the sea-ooast, but occasionally 
leaving plafna of fair size, such as the Lelaxitliu Campus near 
Ohaihia, and that aboat HistisBa on the 1^ . oo&a>t. T\i<& xclc^Hi Ti^^XIv^- 
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able points on the coast are : — Artexnisinm, at the N.E. angle of the 
island, the scene of the Persian defeat, b.o. 480 ; CensBum, at the 
N.W. angle, with a temple of Zeus on it ; Caphereus, in the S.E., 
off which the Greek fleet was wrecked on its return from Troy ; 
and GeraBBtus, in the S.W. 

The orififinal inhabitants of Euboea were the Abantes, after whom 
the island was called Abantis. These were supplanted by Ionian 
Greeks, who founded the chief towns, particularly Chalcis and 
Eretria. These towns retained their independence until the 
time of the Persian War, when the whole island became subject 
to Athens and remained in that conditioh (in spite of attempts to 
throw off the yoke in 445 and 411) until the decline of Athenian 
power, when tyrants established themselves in the leading towns. 
These had to yield to the Macedonian kings, and the island passed 
over to Rome with the rest of Greece. 

Of the towns, Chalcis held the first place in consequence of its 
position on the Euripus, which rendered it in the eyes of Philip of 
Macedon one of the three " fetters " of Greece. It attained to a high 
,pitch of commercial prosperity, and planted several distant colonies, 
of which CumsB in Italy was the most famous. It was captured 
by the Athenians B.C. 506, and again after the revolts of 445 and 
411 ; it was destroyed by the Romans under Mununius. Eretria 
was the neighbour and rival of Chalcis, the Lelantine Plain form- 
ing the bone of contention between them. It stood on the coast 
at the southern entrance of the Euripus. The Persians destroyed 
it B.C. 490, in consequence of its participation in the Ionian 
revolt. The Athenians were defeated in the channel outside 
the harbour b.g. 411. We may further notice : — Oreus, on the N. 
coast (the same as Homer's " vine-bearing Histisea,'' II. ii. 537), 
which was occupied by the Persians after the battle of Artemisium ; 
it afterwards became subject to Athens, and was colonized by 
Athenians after the revolt of 445 ; it was held by the Spartans for 
a period after the Peloponnesian War. Carystos, on the S.W. coast 
at the head of the bay W. of Gersestus Pr., the place where the 
Persians landed b.o. 490 ; it possessed quarries of variegated marble 
which was much prized by the Romans. 




CHAPTEB XV. 
OBEECB •xalinued. 
10. AiUcL II. CfcUdH uid SpoTidet. 13. Megulg. 
10. Attioft occupied the penifisula which, projccta aouthiratdB be- 
tween the Saromc Oulf and the -Sgoaa Sea, and termiaatea in 
the conspicuous promontory of Siminm (C Kotunnei), which riaes 
perpendiculatly fmia the sea and ia crowned with the ruins 
of a teuiple of Minerva. The position of this country gave it 
great advanbigee: it was isolated and easily derensiblf, yet well 
placed for aiercising influence over both northern Greece and Felo- 
ponneras, the communicationa between which were nndec its com- 
mand. Its long line of ooast and natural harbours encouraged 
maritime pursuits, to which its inhabitants were furtber inclined 
by the poverty of the soil and the irregularity of the surface. Its 
mineral resources were valuable,— the silver-mines of Laurium sup- 
plying funds for ship-building and other natiuual purposes, while 
Fent^ione yielded an abundant supply of marble for building and 
soalptuie. 
Attica SsU into 4 natural dWisuniB, v\iw^ EoraveA 'iXxa \i«»>. cA 
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political parties in the early history of the country. These diyisions 
were : — (1) The "Highland" (5ioicp(a), in the N.E., which attained 
its greatest elevation in the ranges of Fames (a prolongation of 
Cithseron), and BrilessuB or FentelicoB, at the head of the Athenian 
Plain. (2) The " Plain " (ireStas), in the N.W., extending from the 
ranges just mentioned to the Saronic Gulf, and along the coast of 
this latter from the border of Megaris to'Mt. HymettoB; it was 
subdivided into two portions by a line of high ground which termi- 
nates opposite Salamis in Mt. JEgaleuB, the western division being 
known as the Thriasian or Eleusinian Plaiu, and the eastern one 
as the Athenian Plain, or (as it was sometimes termed by way of 
eminence) " the Plain," which was watered by the CephlBsns and the 
nissoB. (3) The " Midland " {fi€(royala% an undulating table-land 
stretching S. from Pentelicus and Hymettus to Sunium. (4) The 
" Coast " (irapoAfa), a strip of maritime plain of varying width, 
skirting the " midland," from Zoster Pr. at the foot of Hymettus on 
the W. coast and Brauron on the E. coast down to Sunium. The 
ridge of Laurium, in which the silver-mines occurred, is situated in 
the southern part of the Mesogsea near Sunium. 

The inhabitants of Attica belonged to the Ionian branch of the 
Hellenic race, and were (according to their own boast) atUocthona, 
i.e, the original occupants of the soil — the circumstance of their 
never having been displaced being due, in the opinion of Thucydides 
(i. 2), to the poverty of their soil. The province was divided by 
Cecrops into 12 independent communities: these were consolidated 
into a single state (with Athens for its capital) by Theseus, from 
whose reign the political importance of Attica may be said to date. 
The subdivisions of the people appear to have coincided with the 
natural divisions of the country in the time of Solon and Pisistratus ; 
but these were superseded* by the tribal division introduced by 
Cleibthenes. The number of Tribes was originally 10, the names 
of which were borrowed from those of Attic heroes ; this number 
was increased to 12 in b.c. 307, and to 13 in the reign of Hadrian. 
The tribes were subdivided into demi or cantons, the number of 
which varied : there were 174 in the 3rd cent. b.c. Attica shared 
the fortunes of her capital, and suffered &om the invasions of the 
Persians under Xerxes b.c. 480, the Lacedsemonians under Lysander 
B.C. 404, and the Macedonians on several occasions. 

AthensB, the capital of Attica, was situated on the Plain, near 
the Ilissus, and at a distance of 4^ m. from the coast. Its site was 
diversified by several heights, the most conspicuous of which was 
the Aoropdlis, an oblong craggy rock rising abruptly to a height of 
150 ft., and topped with a platform lOQQ ^.Vsa.^^sA^^'^^^^^- 
Adjacent to the Acropolis on ihe'SiTW.^^a VJaa\s^ ^^ *^^s^ 
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pigni, the "Mars' Hill" of Acts xvii. 22, nnd further od in the 
name line was tlie Fnyz, which curved rouod to the S.W, Between 
this latter and the Ilissus waa the hill of the Xiuinm. At the bock 
of the town, aa viewed from the sea, loae the conical peak of Lyeo- 
btttoi. The walla of Themietoclea formed as irregular circle, 
which passed S. of the Uiasus and at the foot of Lycabettus. Trom 
the S.W. aide of the town the walla were extended to the port-towna, 
which were thoB included within the circuit of the city, and were 
designated the "Lower City" in contradistinction to the "Upper 




City" or Athene Proper. The nearest and the earliest port was at 
Fhalinun, on the E. aide of a considerable bay (the Fhaleric) which 
projects inland in the direction of Athene. The later and more 
famous port was situated W. of the Fhaleric Bay, where a peninsula 
is formed between this and B more westerly inlet. 'I'his inlet itself 
formed the harbour of PiiMOS, and the port-town covered the penin- 
sula. On the Bide of the peninsula opposite the Pineas harbour 
^iiBre were two email inlets, named IbrnTtm^aiid. Zc^ which aerred 
a» mbaidlarj parte. Pir«na wm woiaecteimtti ttift'Q.'CTetciSqXfi 
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two parallel walls, 350 ft. apart, which were specifically the " Long ' 
Malls :" a third and somewhat shorter wall connected Phalemm 
with Athens. The outer one of the Long Walls and the Phaleric 
Wall were erected b.o. 457-56; the intermediate or inner Long 
Wall was subsequently added in order to perfect the communication 
with PirsBus, inasmuch as the Phaleric Wall was situated at too 
great an interval from the other. 

The most interesting edifices of ancient Athens were situated on 
the Acropolis, which was at once the citadel and the shrine of the 
city {&$aTov ii.Kp6vo\iv, iephu T€fx€voSj Aristoph. Lysistrat. 482). 
The summit was gained by a winding road at the W. end of the 
rock, which led up by a magnificent flight of steps to the Fropylaea 
and through the central opening of that beautiful building, in front 
of which the visitor in ascending passed on his left hand the 
Pedestal of Agrippa surmounted by an equestrian group, and on 
his right hand the small Temple of Nike AptSros ("Wingless 
Victory "), built to commemorat.e the victory of Cimon at the Eury- 
medon, and dedicated to Athena, who was here represented under 
the image of Victory without the appendage of golden wings 
usually assigned to the personification of that idea. Entering on 
the platform, the first object which presented itself to the eye was 
the colossal statue of Athena Promftchus, the top of which (the 
point of the spear and the crest of the helmet) could be seen from 
ships approaching Athens from the neighbourhood of Sunium. 
Further on stood two temples — the FarthSnon, nearly in the centre 
of the platform, dedicated to Athena the " virgin," as the invincible 
goddess of war, erected under the direction of Pericles and contain- 
ing a colossal statue of Athena by the famous sculptor Phidias ; 
and the Ereohthexun, which stood near the N. wall, the most revered 
of all the sanctuaries of Athens, containing the statue of Athena 
Pallas of olive-wood, the sacred tree and the salt spring which were 
called into existence by Athena and Poseidon respectively in their 
contest for the possession of Attica, and the tombs of Cecrops and 
Erechtheus. These two buildings differed very much in appearance ; 
the Parthenon being a symmetrical oblong, while the Erechtheum 
(the second building of that name erected about the era of the 
Peloponnesian AVar, to replace the one that had been destroyed by 
the Persans) was of very peculiar form, having porticoes jutting 
out towards the N. and S., somewhat like the transepts of a church. 
Cons derable portions of both these buildings still exist. 

Of the remaining buildings or sites in Athens we may notice : — 
The Areopagus, on the S.E. summit of which the Upper Council 
held its sittings in the open aii. Thfi Pia^ix. at ^^V^ikRib ^1 ^jsaseiBs^s^ 
of the people, an area of nettcly seiidttVxc^jlw I'OTBi. ^osi^vs^^Nw^'^.^^ 
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the agora and commanding a view of the Acropolis. The Agora 
or market-place, in the depression between the Acropolis, Areopagus, 
and Pnyx, surrounded by colonnades, one of which, the Stoa Pcecile 
or " Painted Portico," was frequented by the school of philosophers 
thence called Stoics; the Agora contained the Bouleaterion or 
Council-chamber of the 500, the Frsrtaneom, the statues of the 
10 Eponymi or heroes of Athens, the Metrdxun or Record-office, and 
the TholiLB, where the Prytanes took their meals. The Theatre of 
Diontsus, partly hewn out of the side of the Acropolis near the S.Ei 
angle of the hill, an imcovered area commanding a view of the sea 
in one direction and of the Acropolis in the other, and sufficiently 

. large to hold the whole population of Athens, which crowded here 
to witness the productions of the Greek drama. The ThesSom, on 
an eminence N. of the Ajeopagus, erected b.c. 469-65, and contain- 
ing the bones of Theseus which Cimon brought from the isle of 
Scyros ; it is still in a good condition and used as a museum. The 
OlympiSnm, near the Uissus, commenced by Pisistratus and carried 
on at various periods for 700 years from his time ; it was sacred to 
Zeus Olympius, and was the largest temple in Athens and one of 
the 4 most famous temples of antiquity (the other 3 being those 
of Ephesus, Branchidas and Eleusis) : 16 columns of white marble 
in the Corinthian style yet remain. 

Outside the walls we may notice : — the Outer Ceramlcru, on the 
N.W. side of the city, the burial-place of those who were honoured 
with a public fimeral ; the Academla, a gymnasium adorned with 
walks and groves, situated beyond Ceramicus about a mile from 
the Dipylon gate, famous as the place where Plato taught and 
whence his school was termed the Academic ; Col5nu8, a hill beyond 
Academia, rendered illustrious by its association with the tragedy 
of Sophocles; Gynosarges, E. of the city, under Lycabettus, the 
head-quarters of- the Cynic school of philosophy founded by Anti- 
sthenes; and the Lyc§am, in the same quarter, but, nearer to the 
Ilissus, the chief of the Athenian gymnasia, and the place where 
Aristotle founded the Peripatetic school of philosophers. 

Athens was reputed to have b3en founded by Cecrops, the first 
king of Attica. The earliest attempt to beautify it was made by 
(he PisistratidaB. It was destroyed by Xerxes b.c. 480, and after- 
wards rebuilt with great splendour under the direction of Themi- 
stocles, Cimon and Pericles. The Long Walls and the fortifications 
of Piraeus were demolished by the Lacedaemonians when they cap- 
tured the city b.c. 404 ; but they were restored by Conon. After 
the battle of Chaeronea, in 338, Athens became virtually subject to 
Macedonia, though BtUl retaining a nominal independence. Having 

sided- with Rome, it was attacked by th.© lost "PYaXvp ol ^%lLaf2^Q\iN».;^ 
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B.C. 200, and all its suburbs were destroyed. In b.o. 86 Sulla took 
the town by assault atnd destroyed all its fortifications. Under the 
Romans the place enjoyed a high fame as a seat of art and lite- 
rature, and was much embellished by the emperors, so that it was 
never more splendid than in the time of the Autonines. 

The other noticeable places in Attica were : — ^AchamsB, situated 
near the foot of Fames about 7 m. N. of Athens, and carrying on a 
considerable manufacture of charcoal for the supply of the capital ; 
its position exposed it to frequent attacks in the Peloponnesian 
War, and hence it was selected as the scene of a well-known play 
of Aristophanes. Eleusis, on a height opposite to Salamis, sur- 
rounded by the Thriftsian Plain, across which ran the road to 
Athens called the *• Sacred Way," from the solemn procession which 
traversed it annually to the feast of Demeter — a goddess held in 
high honour at Eleusis, whose temple there was the largest in 
Greece and among the finest in the world. Fhyle, a fortress on a 
steep hill about 10 m. N. of Athens, commanding the pass across 
Fames, on the most direct road between Thebes and Athens ; the 
spot selected by Thrasybulus as the base of his operations against 
the Thirty Tyrants B.C. 404. Deoelea, on an isolated spur of Fames, 
commanding the pass across the range to Oropus ,• it was occupied 
•by the Lacedaemonians under Agis B.C. 413 as a post for harassing 
the Athenians. Ordpus, on the coast near the mouth of the Asopus 
and also near the Boeotian border ; hence an object of frequent dis- 
pute between the Athenians and Boeotians : the latter attempted, 
B.C. 412, to remove the town to a new site about 2 m. inland, but it 
was soon brought back to its original site. BhanmuB, on a rocky 
peninsula between Oropus and Marathon, celebrated for the worship 
of Nemesis, whose temple contained a colossal statue of the goddess 
by Phidias. Mar&thon, on the E. coast 26 m. from Athens, on a 
plain of crescent form about 6 m. long, enclosed N. and S. by 
marshes and backed by spurs of Pentelicus; this plain was the 
scene of the great victory gained by the Athenians over the Persians 
B.C. 490, a memorial of which still survives in the form of a mound 
30 ft. high, said to cover the bodies of the slain Athenians. 
Branron, near the E. coast, celebrated for the worship of Artemis, 
with a port on the coast at Halse Araphentdes. 

Off the coast of Attica, in the Saronic Gulf, lie the islands of 
Salsimis and ^gina. Sal&mis is closely contiguous to the coast, op- 
posite to Eleusis and Mt. iEgaleus : the channel between it and the 
mainland was the scene of the defeat sustained by the Persian fleet 
B.C. 480. The island has a mountainous surface and a very irregular 
outline. It contained only a 8mg\e Ionto., qS. \)s\Si ^ass^a ^waa ^a» ^^^s^r^ 
island, situated opposite to ^gelexxs. ^^JlvcD^a ^^ Sic^^ V^^ssr. ^ 
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Telamon and his son Ajax at the time of .the Trojan War, It 
remained independent until B.C. 620, from winch time it was sub- 
ject to Athens with the exception of an interval of 86 years 
(318-232), when it belonged to Macedonia. JEglna occupies a 
central position in the Saronic Gulfy nearly eqni-distant from Attica 
and Argolis, but more accessible from the latter. The island con- 
tains a lofty conical hill at its S. extremity, and a cultivable plain 
of some size in the W. Its original inhabitants were Achaeans, but 
these were displaced by a Dorian colony from Epidaurus, to which 
it remained attached until about b.c. 500 when it was sufficiently 
powerful to establish its independence. At this period it was the 
most powerful naval state in Greece and a formidable rival of 
Athens — the " eye-sore of the PirsBus," as Pericles termed it. In 
consequence of this it was successfully attacked by the Athenians 
in 460, and its whole population was expelled from 431 to 404, 
during which interval the Spartans gave them quarters at Thyrea. 
The chief town, ^Egina, stood on the W. coast facing Epidaurus, 
and possessed two ports. In the N.E. of the island are the remains 
of a remarkably fine temple. 

10. The Cyol&des were a group of islands in the ^gsean Sea, 
stretching in parallel lines S.E. of Attica and Euboea, of which they 
seem to be continuations. The group derived its name from their 
lying " about " (iy k{)k\(p) the sacred isle of Delos, which does not, 
however, occupy a very central position, but approximates to the outer 
line of the group. The number and the members of the group are 
variously given, but the following 12 may be safely mentioned : — 
(1) In the line of Attica, Ceos, about 13 m. from Sunium Pr., colon- 
ized by lonians, and having as its capital lulis, the birthplace of 
the lyric poet Siuionides. CytlmoB, known in early times only for 
its excellent cheeses and in modem times for its hot springs, to 
which it owes its present name, Tliermia. SeriphoB, a poor deserted 
island, used by the Romans as a place of banishment ; known ini 
mythology as the abode of Perseus. SiphnoB, at one time prosperous 
from its gold and silver mines, but after these were worked out, 
unthriving and deserted. (2) In the line of Euboea, Andros, the 
second of the group in point of size, fertile and famed for its wine, 
with a town on its W. coast which was besieged by Themistocles 
after the Persian War. TenoB, one of the most fertile of the group 
and consequently having a prosperous population, capable of paying 
large annual tribute to the Athenians. If ycdnns, little else than a 
barren granite rock, inhabited by a people noted for their avarice. 
J>elog, between Myconus and Bhenea, to which (according to the 
Jegrend) it was moored : it is of small me, >ievii^ oroV^ 5i to., in. ctr- 
omalkpenee, bat it was held in high. lexeieiiee ^s^ >iNia ^t%^&& ij^^ 
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having been called into existence by Poseidon's trident, and fixed 
in its place by Zeuathat it might become the birthplace of Apollo 
and Artemis. An annual festival was held here in honour of Apollo, 
which was attended by all the Hellenic peoples. It was selected, 
B.C. 477, to serve as the treasury of Greece. After the fall of Corinth 
it became the seat of an extensive commerce. The chief town stood 
on the W. side of the island under Mt. Cynthus, a granite rock 
400 ft. high, which served as its acropolis. No burial was allowed 
to take place on the island : the adjacent isle of Ehenea, only | a 
mile separate from it, served as its cemetery. Vazos, the largest of 
the group, 19 m. long and 15 m. broad, and very productive in com, 
wine, oil and fruit. A lofty mountain, named Drius, rises in the 
centre of the island. The Persians attacked it in B.C. 501, and their 
failure was the indirect cause of the Ionian revolt : it was ravaged 
by the Persians in 490, and after the Persian War became subject 
to Athens. The capital stood on the N.W. coast. Faros, W. of 
Naxos, one of the largest of the group, consisting of a central cir- 
cular mountain, named Marpessa, which slopes evenly down to a 
maritime plain: it was famed for its marble and its figs, and is 
historically interesting for the unsuccessful expedition of Miltiades 
against it after the battle of Marathon. Closely adjacent to Paros 
on the W. is the isle of Oliftrus (Antiparo), containing a famous 
stalactite cavern, of which ancient writers take no notice. Syros, 
S.W. of Tenos, a fertile island, possibly but not certainly identical 
with Homer's Syrie (Od.'xy. 402) : it is now, as Syra, the commercial 
centre of the iEgsean Sea. Near it was the small and barren isle of 
Gy^os, which the Roman emperors used as a place of exile. 

In the neighbourhood of the Cyclades wei«e the following islands 
of the class named in ancient geography Spor&des, " scattered " : — 
Melos, about 70 m. E. of Laconia, of volcanic origin, with a town 
on its N. coast ; originally occupied by Phoenicians, afterwards by 
Lacedajmonians, and finally by Athenians, who exterminated the 
prior occupants B.C. 416. Gimdlus, adjacent to Melos on the N.E., 
chiefly noted for its chalk {Cimolia creta\ which was prized by 
fullers and apothecaries. Fholegandros, S.E. of Melos. SioTncs, 
which produced good wine. los, the reputed burial-place of Homer. 
Thera (Santcyrin) with Therasia, two islands formed by the project- 
ing smnmits of a vast volcanic crater which still exhibits activity 
at long intervals, the last occasion being in 1866 when an isle was 
thrown up in the centre of the crater. Thera was colonized first 
by Phoenicians, and afterwards by Lacedaemonians, and itself be- 
came the founder of the important colony of Cyrene in Africa. 
Amorgos, S.E. of Naxos, the bii-thplace of Uyg v^\. ^^ss^.wk^^'^s>.,^^>sR:^ 
bj the Bomana as a place of exile, aa^, ^xovsk. Wi^ \^^^j^>^.'^^ ^y=5^- 
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sidered one of the most favourable places of that class. AitypaU 
6.E. of Amorgos, colonized by Megarians and containing a town 
of some importance. 

1?. Megaris held the northern portion of the neck of land which 
connects Peloponnesus with Northern .Greece. On two sides it 
was bounded by the sea, viz. E. by the Saronic Gulf, and W. by 
the Corinthian Gulf ; on the N. it adjoined Bocotia, on the N.B. 
Attica, and on the S. Corinthia. Its position gave it considerable 
importance in a military point of view, and this was enhanced by 
the internal features of the country. A lofty moimtain-range, 
Geranea, stretches across from sea to sea between the town of 
Megara in the E. and Herseum Pr. in the W. The most frequented 
route across it in ancient times followed the line of coast, and was 
carried along the face of the cliff for several miles by an excava- 
tion at a height of some 600 or 700 ft. above the sea. This cliflf 
was named Scironia Saxa after a robber Sciron (it was said) whom 
Theseus destroyed. Hadrian rendered the road passable for car- 
riages. Its modern name Kakeacala, " bad ladder,'* indicates the 
character of the route. Another pass existed in the central pent 
of the range, but this fell into disuse at an early period. 

Me^ris was an Ionian state for the greater portion of its his- 
tory ; out at one period the lonians were expelled by Dorians firom 
Corinth, and did not recover their position until Solon's time. The 
country subsequently attained to a high pitch of prosperity, and 
planted colonies in Sicily and Thrace. But internal dissensions 
and the proximity of Athens brought her down to a low ebb, so that 
after the siege of the capital in the early part of the Peloponnesian 
War by the Athenians, little more is heard of the province. 

The chief and almost only town in Megaris was Meg&ra, situated 
on a hill about 1 J m. from the Saronic Gulf, on which it had a port 
named NisaBa, formed by a small island, Vinda, lying opposite to 
the mainland and joined to it by a bridge. The port was connected 
with the city by long walls which were captured by Nicias in B.C. 
424, and were shortly afterwards pulled down by the Megarians 
themselves. The city possessed two citadels, built on the two 
summits of the hill, Caria and Alcathoe : it was adorned with 
numerous public buildings, and was supplied with water by a mag- 
nificent aqueduct. Under the Romans the place attained an ill 
fame for profligacy. Megara possessed a second port, named Pagae, 
on the Corinthian Gulf. 
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13. The citj of Carintb occupied a moat important position at the 
entrance, or, as it was expreasively termed, the " gate " (Xen. Aget. 
2) of the Peloponnesus. Its territory consisted of the Isthmua 
proper, together with the districts on either side of it, extending 
northwards to the range of Geranea, southwatds to the ridge whence 
the streams descend to Argoa and Epidanrus, and westwards along 
the Corinthian Gulf to the month of the Nemea. The lathmuB 
itself has a breadth of about 3| miles between the Saronic and 
Corintliian Gulfs, and was easilj defensible. Corinth had thus^ 
from the position of its t«nitorj, oKoroaM. ot 'Ciie i>«««asisi«»»isittfc 
bettreen Northern Greece and PelopoimeBQ*, "aAil, 'Coa'j^iMa *'*^ 
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position would have been comparatively little, had not nature pro- 
vided an impregnable acropolis in the Acrocorinthus, which rises 
out of the maritime plain to a height of above 1800 ft., and 
possesses on its summit an imfailing supply of water from the cele- 
brated spring Peirone. At the northern foot of this rock stood 
Corintlias, the city " of the two seas" (bimaruve Corinthi, Hor. Carm. 
i. 7, 2), vindicating its claim to that description, not only by its 
geographical position, but by the possession of ports on each sea, 
namely, Lechaeum on the Corinthian Gulf for its traffic with Italy 
and Western Greece, and Cenchreae on the Saronic Gulf, for 
Asia and the uEgaean Sea. Communication between the two seas 
was further facilitated by the construction of a level road, called 
the Diolcus, along which small vessels were transported across the 
Isthmus on rollers. A ridge named Onexun (so-called from its re- 
semblance to an ass*s back) almost closes the entrance to Pelopon- 
nesus between Corinth and Cenchreae, giving a choice of two routes 
southwards, one passing between Oneum and Acrocorinthus, the 
other b( tween Oneum and the sea. The former, which was the 
more direct road, was completely commanded by Corinth. 

The inhabitants of Corinth in the historical period were Dorians, 
who had displaced the earlier iBk)lian population at the time of the 
so-called Return of the Heracleids. The city had already attained 
to considerable prosperity, and is mentioned in the Uiad (vi. 152) 
under the name of Eph^ra. But its rise as a commercial town 
dates from the period that the BacchiadsQ held the leading position 
there B.C. 747-657. In the Peloponnesian War Corinth sided with 
Sparta ; but on the conclusion of the war these two disagreed, and 
war ensued from B.C. 395 to 387. After the battle of Chseronea the 
IMacedonians held Corinth until the battle of Cynoscephalse, when 
the Romans declared it free. Corinth afterwards became the head- 

• quarters of the Achsean league, and was consequently destroyed 
by Mummius b.c. 146 : and thus the "light of all Greece" (to 
borrow Cicero's eloquent simile) was quenched. It was rebuilt 
B.C. 46 and again became a flourishing place. 

Of the town itself, as it appeared in the days of its independ- 
ence, we know but little : it was surrounded by walls and connected 
by long walls with its port Lechaeum, distant about l^ m. The 
Acrocorinthus was fortified in the places where access to the sum- 
mit was possible. Of the later town of the Roman period we have 
a full descript'on by Pausanias, but as no historical interest 
attaches to the public buildings, wo shall refrain from noticing 
them. In addition to the spring on the summit of the Acropolii* 
there were two others in the city, alao called Peitene^ and supposed 

to be connsited with the upper one by e\iaiflie\a\u>^^V^ss.T\.iil>iJsifc 
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rock. So famous were these springs that Pindar describes Corinth 
as the " city of Peirene " {Olymp. xiii. 85), and Euripides more 
than once applies the epithet " revered " to its waters {Med. 68, 
Troad. 209). The fountain is celebrated in mythology as the spot 
whence Pegasus was caught up by Bellerophou. Corinth was one 
of the earliest seats of art : painting is said to have been invented 
there, and it was famed for its pottery and statuary, for which 
latter a peculiarly fine bronze was used, known as its Corinthiucum. 
Corinth also excelled in shipbuilding and produced the first tri- 
reme. The place had an unfortunate notoriety for licentiousness. 
A Christian church was planted there by St. Paul in his second 
Apostolical tour, and two of his epistles are addressed to it. 

The Isthmus itself was the scene of a great biennial festival, en- 
titled the Isthmian Games, celebrated in honour of Poseidon under 
the presidency of Corinth. Traces remain of a line of fortification 
drawn across the Isthmus, but the date of its erection is uncertain : 
we hear of temporary defences being thrown up at the time of the 
Persian invasion, and in B.C. 369 by the Spartans. Traces also 
remain of the canal which Nero commenced as a more eflScient 
substitute for the Diolcus. 

14. The territory of Sicyon adjoined Corinthia on the shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and consisted of the valley of the Asopus together 
with the maritime plain between the rivers Nemea and Sythas. 
The plain was very fertile and peculiarly adapted to the olive. 
The population consisted of Dorians with a remnant of the old 
Ionian stock. The town of Sicyon occupied a strong position on a 
precipitous height, between the rivers Asopus and Hclisson, about 
2 miles from the sea. It was one of the oldest cities of Greece, 
and is mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 572) as the abode of Adrastus 
the Argive. It was originally subject to Argos, but became inde- 
pendent under the dynasty of the OrthagoridsB b.c. 676-560, and 
subsequently it took an active part in the wars of Greece, generally 
siding with Sparta : it was captured by Demetrius Poliorcetes b.c. 
303. Sicyon enjoyed a high celebrity as a school of art, and was 
the earliest seat of sculpture in Greece ; its inhabitants were also 
reputed to shew special taste in the manufacture of articles of 
dress. 

15. The territory of Fhlius consisted of a few high valleys in the 
upper basin of the Asopus, which is enclosed S. by a mountain 
called Cams&tes or Arantinus and E. by Trioaranon, so called from 
its three summits. The town itself stood on a spur of this latter, 
overlooking the Asopus. It was occupied by a Dorian population 
which generally sided with Sparta ; abcroA. -a.^. \<55Ri ^ '^x^-^'^ "^i^- 
verse faction expelled the adheienta o^ ^^«t\ai,^\\^^^ 's^-^^a^vs^ 
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liistory of the town is concerned with the varying fortunes of the 
factions, the chief event of importance being the capture of the town 
by the Spartans under Agesilaus B.C. 379, after a siege of 20 months. 

16. Achaia held the northern sea-coast of Peloponnesus from the 
territory of Sicyon in the E. to the mouth of the Larisus, near 
Araxus Pr., in the W. Its length is about (55 m, ; its depth inland 
ranges from 12 to 20 m., according as the wall of mountains 
at tlie back of it advances or recedes. It is, in short, a strip of 
cuatt-laiid, and was anciently called by a naflae, -^gialus, which 
indicated this. Spurs project from the mountains to the edge of 
the coast, enclosing small valleys and affording defensible sites for 
towns. A single independent ridge rises in the W. of the province 
to the height of 6822 ft., and was named FanaclialciXB. The rivers 
are numerous enough, but thort and violent. 

This province was held in the historical period by an Achaean 
population (as its name implies) who had either displaced or sub- 
dued the previous Ionian inhabitants. The Achseans established 
a confederacy comprising the 12 principal towns, for the manage- 
ment of affairs of common interest, each town retaining its inde- 
pendence as to its own internal government. The Achaean League 
c^mes forward prominently in the history of Greece towards the 
middle of the 3rd cent, b.c, when it took the lead in combining 
the various Peloponnesian states for the purpose of expelling the 
Macedonians: but the jealousy of Sparta led to the recall of 
the Macedonians in b.c. 224, and the League lost all its influence 
with the death of Aratus in 213. An attempt to revive it under 
Philopccmen was crushed by the Bomans. 

The towns of Achaia were in many cases of great antiquity, but 
they never rose to wealth or great size. Nor does any one of them 
appear to have exercised such a predominating influence over the 
rest as to entitle it to be called the capital. If any could claim 
that title, it would be the places where the meetings of the League 
were held, namely Hellce, on the coast at the mouth of the Selinus, 
possessing a celebrated temple of Poseidon in which the congress 
was held ; and, after the destruction of Helice in b.c. 373, JEginm, 
a little further W., on the side of a bay which offered good har- 
bourage, though it was not turned to much account. Under the 
Romans, Patrse became the chief town of this region : it was one 
of the original cities of the League, and suffered severely in the 
Macedonian and Eoman Wars : its position, however, outside the 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf, adapted it for communication 
with Italy, and hence it was restored by Augustus and adorned 
in'iJi some £ne buildings ; its modeni TOpieafciitatWe, Pa(ra«, is the 
chief port of Webtem Greece. 
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The other cities which at various periods joined the League 
were : — Fellene, near the E. frontier about 7 m. from the coast, the 
first of the Achaean towns that joined Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War ; it possessed a port at Aristonautse. JEgira, near the river 
Crius, and about a mile from the coast, on the site of the Homeric 
Hyperesia. JEgSB, at the mouth oP the Cratliis, celebrated in the 
earliest times for the worship of Poseidon, Bura, 5 m. inland, 
destroyed by an earthquake B.C. 373, and subsequently rebuilt. 
Cerynia, S. of Helice, not an original member of the League, but 
introduced B.C. 280 in lieu of Mgea, which had fallen into decay. 
Bhypes, W. of ^giimi, only known as the birth-place of Myscellus, 
the foimder of Croton. Tritssa, near the Arcadian frontier, one of the 
4 cities which revived the League in B.C. 280. Fharsa, on the Pirus, 
about 9 m. inland. OlSnuB, at the mouth of the Pirus. Dyma, near 
the Larisus, one of the 4 cities which revived the League ; it was de- 
stroyed by the Bomans for its adhesion to Philip of Macedon. 

17. Elis held the northern half of the W. coast of Peloponnesus 
between the rivers Larisus and Neda, which separated it from 
Achaia and Messenia respectively. The district to which the 
name Elis originally and properly belonged, was limited to the 
plain between the coast and the hills as far S. as Ichthys Pr., and 
which attained its greatest expansion along the course of the river 
Peneus. This plain was the " wide-spaced " Elis of which Homer 
speaks (Od. iv. 635) : it was usually termed " Hollow Elis " (^ KoiKrj 
''HXis), to distinguish it from the other districts subsequently in- 
cluded in the province, namely, Aororia, the highland E. of the 
Plain, on the border of Arcadia, which was sometimes included in 
Hollow Elis : Fis&tis, the hilly country immediately N. of the 
Alpheus ; and Triphylia, the southern region between the Alphcus 
and the Neda. The plain yielded good crops of grain, fine flax, 
hemp and wine ; but its special production was tlie horse, for which 
the country was adapted by its flatness. The coast is low, sandy, 
and fringed with lagunes : no ports existed on it in olden times, 
but vessels might find shelter under the high ground which formed 
the promontory of Chelonatas, as well as in the bay enclosed by 
Ichthys Pr. Of the hills the most noticeable are the range of 
Scollifl on the border of Achaia, which is identified by Strabo with ^ 
Homer's " Olenian Rock " ; and Minthe, in Triphylia, one of the 
seats of the worship of Hades. The river AlphSus crosses Elis 
between Arcadia and the sea, its valley furnishing an open gate 
between this province and central Peloponnesus : the river was 
believed to continue its course under the sea and to mingle its 
waters with those of the oelebtated iovmX^Kca. ^sS. V^^^^^\ss.'^ssss55c^. 
The chief river in Hollow Elia is \iift 'B«b.%^ ^Vx^ Tsssa^s^^Sir^- 
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manthiis, receives on its left bank the Ladon (Homer's Selleeis), 
and crosses the plain, formerly discharging itself N. jof Chelonatas, 
though now S. of that i)oint. 

The inlm]>itants of Elis in the historical period belonged to the 
^tolian branch of the Hellenes. In the Homeric age they were 
named Ep'ans ; these became 'commingled with another -3Ctolian 
tribe which entered the country at a later period, and to this mixed 
stock the name of ElCans was given. Triphylia was so called from 
the circumstance of its j)opulation being composed of " three tribes" 
viz : Epeans, Eleans, and Rlinyans. The Eleans did not interfere 
much with the affairs of Greece : theirs was a kind of " Holy Laud," 
and, as such, generally exempt from invasion ; the country was, 
however, involved in serious internal warfare through the rivalry 
of Pisja and Elis, and on two ocasions it engaged in war with 
neighlx)uring provinces, viz : with Sparta in b.c. 400 and with 
Arcadia in b.c. 366-G2. 

The most famous place in Elis was Olympia, where the great 
festival of the Hellenes was celebrated : it stood on the r. bank of 
the Alpheus, just where that river receives a small tributary named 
the Oladeus, along the course of which lay the Altis or sacred 
grove, with various public buildings, particularly the fine temple 
of Zeus Olympius founded B.C. and decorated by Phidias with a 
colossal statue of Zeus and other objects, and the Temple of Here, 
containing the chest of Cypselus and the table on which the gar- 
lands for the victors were placed. The Stadium and Hippodrome 
formed a continuous line between the Alpheus and a hill called 
Cronius. The original institution of the games was attributed to 
Hercules ; but their regular celebration dates from B.C. 884, from 
which time they were continued at intervals of 4 years, called 
Olympiads, imtil a.d. 394. The right of presiding at these games 
was the occasion of a long and keen struggle between Pisa and 
Elis, and, according as either secured the position, it was entitled 
to be considered as the capital of the province. Pisa stood near 
Olympia, somewhat to the N.E. of it, and held the presidency 
down to B.C. 572, when it was utterly destroyed by its rival. Elis, 
which then became capital, stood on the Peneus, just where it 
emerges from the hilly country on to the plain : a peaked rock 
behind the towTi served as its acropolis. In the time of Pausanias, 
Elis was one of the finest cities of Greece; its buildings have, 
however, almost wholly disappeared, as has happened in other 
parts of this province* partly perhaps through the porous character 
of the stone, and partly through the accumulation of alluvial soil 
about them. Elia lost her jKilitical mikLeiice m b.g. 400 after 
a three years' war waged against hex "by tUe ^pas\.«Qa M\A«t K^, 
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We may further notice : — Cyllene, a seaport situated about mid- 
way between the promontories of Araxus and Chelonatas, the 
station of the Peloponnesian fleet in B.C. 42.^. Fylas Eliacus, at 
the junction of the Ladon and Peneus, one of the places which 
claimed to be Nestor's capital. Eph^a, on the Ladon, the ancient 
capital of Augeas. Le^ni, on the sacred way that led from 
Olympia to El is. Samlciim, on a hill near the coast, overlooking 
the extensive lagoon into which the Anigrus flows ; it was of stra- 
tegic value as commanding the coast-road, and was hence taken by 
Philip B.C. 219. Pylus Triphyli&cus, another of the places which 
claimed to be Nestor's capital, but without sufficient reason. Le- 
preum, the chief town of Triphylin, in the S. of that district and 
about 4J m. from the sea, a town which sided with Sparta against 
Elis B.C. 421, and thus established its independence; it subse- 
quently allied itself to Arcadia in opposition to Sparta b.c. 370. 

18. Messenia lay in the S.W. quarter of Peloponnesus, adjoining 
Elis on the western coast at the Neda, and having Arcadia to the 
N.E. and Laconia to the E. of it. In the latter direction the range 
of TaygOtus formed the general boimdary, but a portion of the 
country, called the Dentheliates Ager, lying W. of that range 
about the upper Nedon, was a frequent source of dispute between 
Messenia and Laconia, and gave occasion to the First Messenian 
War. The Sinus Messeniacns penetrates northwards into the heart 
of Messenia, receiving at its head an important stream named 
FamisuB in its lower course, and Balyra in its upper course. A 
considerable expanse of plain lies about the head of the bay, and 
runs inland along the course of the Pamisus and other minor 
streams: this plain was named Macaria, "blessed," from its great 
fertility. A second plain, of smaller proportions, lay about the upper 
course of the Pamisus, and was named after the town of Steny- 
clarus. The range on the northern border in which the Pamisus 
has its rise, was named Ira. A rugged mass presses the r. bank 
of the Balyra, at the point whore the upper and lower plains meet : 
this contains the heights of Itlidme aud Eva, which supplied natural 
fortresses to the capital, Messene ; the former is a remarkable point, 
rising to a height of 2G31 ft., and having precipitous sides. 

The Messenians of the historic d period were Dorians, mingled 
with the -5ix)lians whom they had subdued. They suffered much 
from their proximity to the warlike capital of Laconia ; and after 
two wars, the assigned dates of which are b.c. 743-723 and 085-668, 
they remained subject to Sparta until 369, in spite of a gallant 
eflbrt to throw oflf the yoke in a third war in 464-455, at the con- 
clusion of which a considerable nwmbei oi XJaa ^^yi^^T^sKsss^^^Ns^ 
Naupactua on the Corinthian. Gu\i. 
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Tlie towns of Mesjenia were (as we might *ipeot from its hUtory) 
few and unimportant. Hawine, wbich ranked as the capital in 
the period <>f restored indepenJence, was founded by Epaminondai 
B.C. 3t>9, and occupied a very comiiutudiug poaitioo on the central 
group of mouDlaiiis abeady Doticod, with itH citadel on Ithame, the 
summit of which vaa eucloHed within the circuit of the city 
walls. Messeoe was a town of consideroble mze, and waa fumUhed 
with the nauoi public buildings. It waa vainly attacked by Deme- 
triua of Pharus and by Nubis, tyrant of Lacedicnjan : it wag, Low- 
ever, taken by Lycortaa, u.c, 182. 

We may further notice ; — StenyoUmi, the chief town of the upper 
plain, the capital of the Dorian conquerors. AnHnnU in the N. 
part of the same plain, the old capital of the Lelegcs, probably the 
same place as the later lEohalia. Fhena or Fhane, the chief town 
of the maritime plnin in the Homeric age, on the site of Katamata, 
the modern capital of Messenia. Allna, on the W. ride of the 
Hessenian Gulf, the chief port of the district : it is now called 
Eoroni, whence it is probable that it received the population of a 
town of that name, Carfine, which Ilea higher up the coast. Ha- 
tUiue, on the S. cuaat, with an excellent harbour, the same as the 
Pedasus of the Homeric j^riod. Pylo*, on the W. coast, whore is 
a bay bounded N. by Ooryphuiiun Pr., and sheltered eeavarda by 
the island of Bphooteria, within which was a fine natural harbour, 
now named afk'r the town of Navarirur. Nestor's capital stood 
on Coryphastum. In the Peloponneaiun War, u.c. 425, the Athe- 
nians erected a fort at this point, which waa then unoccupied, the 
town having been removed to a new aite ; thia fort gave occasion 
to a series of military openitions on the part of the Spartans, which 
are fully described by Thucydidea. Natural changea have occuired 
in this neighbourhood, whereby the channels between the two euda 
of the JaJand and maiuland have become considerably enlarged. 
A group of islands named the (Eqiimw liea off the S. coust of 
Meaeene opposite to Methone. 
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10. LMwnia lay ia the S.E. of FeloponuesLU, haviog Messenia to 
the "W., Arcadia and Argolis to the N. It resembled Messenia in 
ita general nutline aud structure, haviDg a deeply intruding bay 
(the Simu IaoohIoiu), and a valley opening up at the head of the 
bay between the raiigea of Taygetua and Paraon. The river which 
drains this valley is the Eiu9tM, and the valley itaelf forms the 
heart of Laconia — the " Hollow Lacediemon " of the Homeric poem 
(KtiUirr AoKiEcJ/isra, B. ii. 5gl), and the feature to whirh in all 
probability the Dsmcs LacoDia and Lacedcemoii refer (being etymo- 
logically connected with AiUat, laciu, and laeuna) as tieing deeply 
sank in the mountains. The valley ia sharply bounded on the W. 
by the lower ridges of Ia^«tua, which terminate opposite Sparta 
in precipitous masses of rugged rock. The aidea of Taygetus were 
and still are clothed with pine-forests, which formerly shel 
wild beasts of various kinds, and thus gave employment ti 
honnda for which the country was famous. The i 
in a promontory or rather a emaU. ciiwiiM ■(*(riM.\ 
ram, which was originally held, tai ^ wcieS. to "Caa «aKi,'"«5ii. ■« 
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quently to Poseidon, in whose honour a famous temple and asylum 
were established: on the peninsula was the cave by which Her- 
cules dragged Cerberus from the lower regions, and which was 
consequently reputed one of the entrances to Hades. The penin- 
sula possessed valuable quarries of marble. On the opposite side of 
the valley the range of Famon lies at a considerable distance from 
the Eurotas, towards which it sends out giadually declining spurs 
with intervening valleys. The range is continued with varying 
regularity to the promontory of Malea, an object of much dread 
to ancient navigators. The valley of the Eurotas expands into 
a plain of moderate size below the confluence of the CEnus about 
Sparta ; further down it is much hemmed in by spurs of Taygetus, 
but as it approaches the sea, it expands into the maritime plain of 
Helos. 

The population of Laconia in the historical period consisted of 
3 classes) : — (1 ) The Spartans or Dorian rulers ; (2) the Perioeci, 
" dwellers around " the cities, being partly Achseans who possessed 
the country before the entry of the Dorians, and partly Dorians of 
a lower grade than the Spartans ; and (3) the Helots, who had 
been reduced to slavery, and were probably captive Achseans. At 
the time of the Persian Wars the Spartans numbered about 8000, 
the Perioeci 1G,000, while the Helots were at all events four times 
as numerous as the Spartans. The Spartans were trained up 
according to the severest rules of military discipline. They were 
the most determined warriors of Greece, and their prowess gained 
for them the leading position in that coimtry down to the period 
of the Persian Wars, and again after the close of the Peloponnesian 
War, from B.C. 404 until the battle of Leuctra in 371. The remote- 
ness and inaccessibility of their own province secured to them a 
comparative immunity from invasion. Laconia was naturally " diffi- 
cult of entry by a hostile force " (Sucrcfo-jSoXos voKffilois, Eurip. op. 
Strah. viii. p. 366). The Thebans, nevertheless, penetrated to 
Sparta in B.C. 370 and 362, and the Macedonians in 218. The 
decline of Spartan sovereignty within Laconia may be placed at 
B.O. 195, when 24 of the maritime towns were made independent of 
tlie capital by the Romans under the title of Eleuthero-Lacfaies. 

The towns of Laconia were numerous along the course of the' 

Eurotas and on the sea-coast ; but we know little either of their 

appearance or of their history. The capital, Sparta or Lacedsnum, 

was centrally situated on the r. bank of the Eurotas, about 2 m. 

E. of the modem Mistra. The town was built partly on hills and 

paHly on the adjacent plain. It was not surrounded with any 

defences until B.C. 295, when a ditcla. an^ i^aXisaAft '^ete constmcted 

fe withatand the attack of Demetiiua PvAVoiceXfca*, «jQ«vs\.^^^fita3Dc^ 
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later, strong permanent fortifications were substituted for these by 
Nabis the tyrant. The general appearance of the town was poor ; 
but it possessed some fine public buildings, of which we may 
specify the temple of Atheiia Chalcioecus, on the Acropolis, so 
named from the bronze plates with which it was adorned ; the 
Agora, or market-place, containing the Persian colonnade which 
was adorned with the spoils of the Persian War, the senate- 
house, the temple of Ophthalmitis, erected by Ijycurgus on the 
spot where one of his eyes was struck out, and the Chorus where 
the Spartan youths danced in honour of Apollo ; the Scias, where 
public assemblies were held ; and the theatre. On the opposite 
bank of the Eurotas stood the suburb of Therapne. In the Homeric 
age Sparta was the residence of Menelaus, the marriage of whose 
daughter with Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, was the means of 
uniting it with its more powerful neighbour Argos. Spaita was 
attacked by the Thebans in B.C. 370, and again in 362, on which 
latter occasion the enemy penetrated to the market-place. It was 
again attacked in 195 by the Romans under Q. Flaminius, when 
Nabis was brought to terms by the capture of a portion of the 
town; and in 192, when its walls were destroyed by the forces of 
the Achaean League. 

Of the remaining towns of Laconia we may notice : — AmydaB, 
2 J m. below Sparta on the course of the Eurotas, the chief town of 
Laconia in the Homeric age, and of sufficient strength to maintain 
its independence long after the rest of Peloponnesus had yielded to 
the Dorians ; it was the reputed abode of Castor and Pollux, who 
are hence termed ^^ Amydsei fratres " (Stat. Theh. vii. 413) : in later 
times it was best known for the festival of the Hyacinthia, and for 
a temple and colossal statue of Apollo. Oythimn, on the coast, the 
fort and arsenal of Sparta, strongly fortified, burnt down by the 
Athenians under Tolmides in b.c. 455, but rebuilt and besieged 
without success by Epaminondas in 370. Helos, on the coast E. 
of the Eurotas, a place whose inhabitants were reduced to slavery 
by the Dorians, whence came the erroneous idea that the Helots 
were so called as being inhabitants of Helos, the name being more 
probably derived from the root lA-etv, " to take captive." Sellasia, in 
the valley of the (Enus, at the junction of the roads leading from 
Argos and Tegea to Sparta ; hence an important strategic position, 
and the scene of a great battle, fought b.c. 221, between the forces 
of Cleomenes and Autigonus. CarysB, on the Arcadian border, 
whence is derived the architectural term " Caryatides "'applied to 
certain female figures, the design for which is said to have been 
suggested' by the dances of the LafiedosoiQiBAwa. xsi^^'essses \ss.>iss^^s«x. 
of Artemis at Carjad. 
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Off the S. coast of Laeonia lies the island of CythSra (Cerigo), 
originally colonized by Phoenicians, who thence prosecuted the 
purple fishery off the S. coasts of Greece, and who also introduced 
the worship of Venus. It was generally subject to Sparta, but was 
captured by the Athenians on two occasions — under Nicias B.C. 
424, and under Conon B.C. 393. 

20. Cynnria was a debateable territory between Laeonia and Ar- 
golis, belonging at some periods to Sparta, at others to Argos. It 
consisted of a fertile maritime plain on the W. side of the Sinus 
Argolicus, watered by the rivers Tanns and Charadnui. Its chief 
town was Thyrea, where the exiled ^Eginetans sojourned from b.c. 
431 to 423. Sparta held it for about two centuries from b.c. 547 : 
at other times Argos exercised a contested and precarious sway 
over it. 

21. The province of Arg^liB included the peninsula between the 
Saronic and Argolic Gulfs, and the adjacent districts of the main- 
land to the borders of Arcadia, Oynuria, and Corinthia. The 
application of the term Argolis in this broad sense originated with 
the Romans. In the days of Greek independence, Argolis or 
Argeia (as it was more commonly designated) meant simply the 
territory of Argos, the fertile plain which stretches northwards 
from the head of the Argolic Gulf along the course of the Inachus, 
together with the surrounding girdle of hills. The rest of the 
province was held by independent states — the N.E. district by 
Epidaurus on the Saronic Gulf, the 8.E. by Troezen, the S.W. of 
the peninsula by Hermione, and the extreme N. by Oleonse. 

The plain of Argos (the name itself means ** plain ") has a length 
of about 11m. and a breadth of about 4^ m. It is crossed by 
several streams, two of which may be specified, namely, the 
In&ohns, which rises on the border of Arcadia and receives the 
Charadrus just below Argos ; and the Erai^us, which issues with 
a full flood from beneath the rocks of Mt. Chaon to the S.W. of 
Argos, and was believed to be the lower course of the Arcadian 
Stymphalus. The celebrated lake of Lema lies near the coast, S. 
of the Erasinus, and is the sole relic of an extensive marsh which 
was fed by springs and by the streams Pontinus and Amymone. 
The draining of this marsh by the Argives was represented in 
mythology as the victory of Hercules over the Hydra. The lake 
was reputed to be unfathomable, and was regarded as one of the 
entrances to the nether world. 

The plain of Argos was originally held by Pelasgians, as its 
name indicates. These were conquered by Achseans, and these in 
^urn by Dorians; and thenceforth the population consisted of three 
oJassea similar to those of Lacoma, nameVy, lYie "Dotijwi kx^Nc&^ 
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the AchaBan Perioeci, and the Gymnesii or bond-slaves, who held 
the position of Helots. From the time of the Dorian conquest to 
about B.C. 500, Argos was at the head of a confederacy embracing 
the whole E. coast of Peloponnesus, and during this period she 
ranked among the first states of Greece. The reign of Pheidon, 
B.C. 770-730, was the culminating point of Argive supremacy. 
From B.C. 514 Argos sank to a secondary position, though she still 
took an active part in the affairs of Greece. 

The capital, Argos or Arg^, was situated about 3 m. from the 
sea, on the r. bank of the Charadrus, with its two citadels, Larissa 
and Aspis, on insulated smnmits of a ridge at the back of the town. 
It was reputed the most ancient and was certainly one of the 
largest cities of Greece, and was surrounded with massive walls 
of Cyclopean architecture. The public buildings were numerous : 
we niay specify the Temple of Apollo Lycaeus in the market-place, 
and those of Zeus and Athena in the Larissean Acropolis. Argos 
was the seat of a famous school of statuary, in which Phidias and 
Polycletus were educated. About 5^ m. from the town was the 
Herajum or national temple of the tutelary goddess Hera. "We may 
further notice within the limits of the Argeia : — Myoenae, the old 
capital of the Achseans, at the N.E. extremity, and thus *' in the 
comer " (iy fivxvi Od. iii. 263) of the plain, a town of great anti- 
quity, and proverbial for its wealth (" dites Mycenas, Hor. Carm. 
i. 7, 9) : its acropolis was surrounded with walls so massive that 
their erection was attributed to the Cyclopes {KvKKarlay wSyov 
xepwi', Eurip. Iph. in Avl, 150) ; considerable portions of them still 
remain, together with a gateway (the " Gate of Lions "). MycensB 
sank with the rise of Argos, and was utterly destroyed by it, 
B.C. 468. Nauplia, the port of Argos, from which it was distant 
6 m., on a promontory running out into the Argolic Gulf. 

Epidaunu was the capital of an independent state on the shore 
of the Saronic Gulf. The town itself stood on a peninsula, out- 
side of which it possessed a small but fertile plain. It was a place of 
considerable commerce, and sent colonies to ^gina, Cos, and other 
islands. But its chief importance was due to a famous temple of 
Asclepius, 5 m. W. of the town, which was visited by patients from 
all Hellenic coimtries, and was surrounded by a grove and various 
public buildings. Epidaurus is said to have been founded by 
Carians, and to have been subsequently colonized by lonians, who 
were conquered by Dorians ; it always retained its independence 
in r^pect to Argos. 

Ticesen was another independent state with a small maritime 
territory on the S.E. coast of the penin&ulai. T\sft \«sr^ -^y^R^ *^^. 
from iho sea and possessed a weW.-a\ie\\«tfe^ V^^^^owva ^ Cj«SsKoSiS2esa». 
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It was reputed a place of great antiquity, and was the residence of 
Pittheua, the grandfather of Theseus, who himself spent his youth 
there. It rose to considerable maritime power, and founded Hall- 
carnassus and Myndus. TroDzen was mistress of the peninsula on 
which Methana stood. The Athenians occupied the peninsula in 
B.C. 425, and foitified the isthmus. An island, named Oalaorla, 
stretches along the coast opposite Trcezen, on which was the temple 
of Poseidon, where Demosthenes terminated his life. HydrSa, off 
the S. coast, also belonged to TroDzen, though nearer to Hermione 
and originally belonging to it. 

Henni5ne, the chief town in the S.W. angle of the peninsula, stood 
originally on the coast, but was afterwards removed inland about 
^ m. to the slope of a hill named Pron, on a spur of which stood 
the famous sanctuary of Demeter Chthonia. It came under the 
power of Argos about B.C. 464, but it regained its independence. 

The territory of ClednsB lay immediately 8. of Corinthia in the 
upper valleys of the Nemra and Langca ; it was included in Argolis 
by the geographers of the Roman period, but it was not under 
Argos in the independent period of Greek history. The road 
between it and Argos traversed a long defile in the mountains on 
the border of Argolis, to which the name of Tretus, " bored," was 
assigned, either from the numerous caverns about it, or because the 
road itself api)earod to have been bored through the mountains. 
This defile was the reputed scene of the conflict between Hercules 
and the Nemean lion. A conspicuous height, called Aplsas, lies in 
the N. of the territory. The town of CleonsB was strongly posted 
on a height near the Langea: it was, however, an insignificant 
place, and was generally in alliance with Argos. Its territory con- 
tained a spot of much greater fame than itself, namely Kemea, 
where public games were annually celebrated: it lay between 
Cleom© and Phlius, and consisted simply of a sacred grove with a 
temple of Zeus Nemeus, a stadium, and some monuments : no town 
existed there. 

22. Arcadia was the central province of Peloponnesus. It oc- 
cupied the highland which, physically speaking, constitutes the 
heart of the peninsula, the surrounding districts being little else 
than appendages to it, either in the way of maritime plains skirting 
its lower slopes, or of subordinate ranges emanating from it. The 
general anangement of the mountains which serve as buttresses 
of the highland has been already described (see p. 99). Some of 
these mountains were invested with interesting associations. 
IfyUene, in the N.E. angle, was reputed the birth-place of Hermes 
or Mercury, in whose honour a te\\\ple "waa erected on its lofty 
summit : hence the god was termed ^'' C^iXUmusr ^Y>cka Vsvi% ^>sA 
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wild range of Erymanthns in the N.W. was clothed with forests 
which sheltered wild beasts in great numbers : it was hence regarded 
as one of the favourite haunts of the huntress-deity Diana, and as 
the scene of the victory gained by Hercules over the wild boar. 
LycsBUB, in the S. W., was more particularly sacred to Zeus, in whose 
honour a grove and altar were erected on a summit named Olympus, 
where games were celebrated, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Roman Luperoalia ; Pan was worshipped at the same spot, and in 
another part of the mountain there existed a sanctuary and grove 
of Apollo Parrhasius. The eastern ranges — Farthenium, Artc- 
mlsinxii, and Lyroinm — ^had no associations of sunilar interest. 

The interior of Arcadia may be broadly divided into two 
regions: — (1) the belt of plain which skirts the eastern ranges 
from N. to 8. ; and (2) the hilly country to the westward. The 
former is so enclosed by higher ground that its streams can only 
escape by subterranean outlets: it is subdivided by low ridges, 
crossing it in the direction of E. and W. The chief stream on this 
side of the country is the Stymphalas, in the northern part of the 
plain, the waters of which gather in a lake and were thence con- 
veyetl by a subterranean duct, to reappear (as was 8upix)sed) in the 
Erasinus of the Argolic plain. Of the special heights in the hilly 
country, the well-wooded range of Msbzl&Itu, which overlooks the 
plain opposite to Mantinea, was by far the best known from its close 
association with the worship of Pan. The waters of the hilly 
country are collected by the Alpheiu and its tributaries the Ladon 
and Erymantliiui, and are conveyed through a gap in the western 
line of heights to the Ionian Sea. The Alpheus rises on the border 
of Laconia near Phylace, and is twice engulfed in its early course, 
reappearing firstly near Asea and secondly at Pega) : its course is 
generally beset with hills, but plains of moderate size occur about 
Megalopolis and Heraea, which lie respectively above and below 
the defile of Brenthe. Several of the streams which cross the plain 
of Achaia to the Corinthian Gulf rise on the Arcadian frontier : of 
these we need only notice the Styx, which rises near Nouacris and 
makes a lofty fall over a precipice to join the Crathis : its waters 
were believed to be poisonous, and hence the name of the river was 
transferred to the imagery of the nether world. 

The Arcadians were regarded as autochthons— a people who had 
never changed their abode. They led a secluded life among their 
mountains, chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, and credited with 
having attained proficiency in pastoral music and jxxjtry. They 
had no great occasion to engage in war ; they nevertheless made 
g<xxl soldiers, and were not averse to serving as m.erciCixv'a.rvQ&» TW-^ 
exorcised little influence in tlie cowTWiWa ol Cj^Kfcftfc ^5S2c>ssJi£,*^^^sj5j^ 

SM. AXC. GEO. ^ 
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liouriftliing pcriml of its history. Down to the time of the battle of 
Leiiotm, iJ.o. 871, they were generally allies of, or subject to, Sparta. 
Subsciiuontly to this date they formed a federal government under 
th(^ presidtnry of M(gal<)i)olis. The chief cities, however, seldom 
pidlod togetlier; and after the death of Alexander the Great, some 
joined the Acha?an League, and others the JEtolian League. Ulti- 
inati'ly the whole of Arcadia was attached to the Achaean League, 
and remained so until the dissolution of that body by the Bomans. 

Arcadia i>oj5sessi'd a cai)ital in the later period of Greek history, 
namely Megalop51is, founded n.c. 370, and jKJopled with the inhabi- 
tants of 40 villages in the noighboiu*hood. It stood on the upper 
l)lain of the Alpheus, about 2i m. E. of that river, and on the banks 
of the Ilelisbon. It was, as its name iinjilies, a ''great city" — far 
too great for its poj»ulation— and it iK)ssess(Hl e<lifices of corresponding 
size— the largcht theatre in Greece, and a very fine Agora. It was 
exposed to the hf)stility of the Si>artans, and suffered severely 
from them in b.v„ 222, when a large iv)rtion of it was reduced to 
ruins. I*hiloixemen anil Tolybius, the historian, were natives of 
Megalopolis. 

The eastern plain was divided between three influential towns — 
MantinGa, Teg:a, and OrchoinCiius. Mantinea occupied a central 
lx)sition, both as regards the two other towns, and as regards the 
line of communication Ixstwei-n Arcadia and Argos. Hence this 
ix)rtii>n of the plain was the scene of several battles, two of "which 
hold an imiM)rtant place in the annals of Greece — the first in 
B.C. 418, when the fe^partans imder Agis defeated the combined 
army of the Argives, Mantineans and Athenians; and the second 
in B.C. 8G2, in which the Spartans were defeated by Epaininondaa, 
who died on the field of battlt;. The town itself lay in the lowest 
part of the plain, just where the small river Ophis disappeared 
below the surface of the soil. It was democratical in its consti- 
tution, and hence generally on bad terais with Tegea and Sparta. 
It was destroye<l by the Spnrtans in b.c. 88o, rebuilt in 371, again 
taken by Aratus in 22G, and again ]>y Antigonus Doson in 222, 
when its name was for a time changed to Antigon-'a. Tegea stood 
alj<^ut 10 m. S. of Mantinea, and owned the southern section of the 
j)lain, where the head-waters of the Alpheus are found. It is 
noticed by Homer, and probably held the first place among the 
towns of Arcadia in the Heroic age. Its history is one of altmiate 
hostilities agahist, aud friendship with, Sparta; the latter being its 
<;ondition during the most important perioil of Greek history, from 
401 to 371. OrchomenuB lay N. of ]Mantinea, with its citadel on a 
apiir which projects into the plain. fvo\\\ the eastern range. It was 
/governed by its own kings down to t\ie \\msi ol ^^^^cs<^csi£&8s»aKs 
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War, and it exercised a wide influence in Arcadia in the period 
anterior to the Second Messenian War. It proved, however, unable 
to cope with Mantinea, with which it was generally on bad terms. 

We may further notice: — Stjrmphalas, in the extreme N. of the 
plain, on the lake of the same name, and on the road leading from 
Arcadia to Corinth. Fallantiiun, W. of Tegea, the reputed residence 
of Evander, who is said to have transferred its name and a portion 
of its population to the Palatine Hill at Rome. HeraBi, the chief 
town of the lower plain of the Alpheus, about 2 m. aJbove the junction 
of the Ladon. Fhigalia, in the extreme S.W. angle of the province, 
between Elis and Messenia, with a beautiful temple in its territory 
at Bassse, sacred to Apollo Epicurius, and still in a good state of 
preservation. Cleitor, in the N., the citizens of which were famous 
for their love of liberty, and were frequently engaged in hostilities 
with the neighbouring towns. Fheneos, W. of Stymphalus, in a 
mountain-girt basin where the head-waters of the Ladon are found, 
and whence they escaped by a sink which occasionally became 
choked : the town is noticed by Homer, and is represented by Virgil 
to have been the residence of Evander. 

23. Greta lies about 60 m. S. of Malea Pr. nearer to Greece than 
to any other continental country. It shuts oft* the Jigaean Sea 
from the general expanse of the Mediterranean, stretching E. 
and W. for a distance of about 160 m., and forming the main link 
in a crescent-shaped line of heights which seem to connect Pelo- 
ponnesus with Caria — the other links being Cythera on the side of 
Peloponnesus, Carpathus and Rhodus on the side of Caria. A 
chain of mountains traverses the whole length of the island, with 
occasional breaks and depressions. The chain culminates in the 
central mass of Ida, which rears its peaks to an elevation of above 
7000 ft., and was regarded as specially sacred to Zeus. The range 
near the E. end of the island was named Dicte, and that near the 
W. end Leuca. The coast is varied by a succession of irregular 
bays and promontories, of which the most conspicuous are Saxno- 
niiim Pr. (the Salmone of Acts xxvii. 7), at the N.E. angle, Ampelus 
at the S.E. angle, and Crinmetopon at the S.W. angle. A very 
marked promontory, now called C. Matala^ occurs in the centre of 
the southern coast. Maritime plains of great fertility occur here 
and there; the most considerable being the one about Gortyna, 
wliich is watered by the river Lethflens. 

The inhabitants of Crete appear to have been a mixed race of 
Carians, Pelasgians and Phoenicians. In the Heroic age Dorians 
became the dominant race. The history of the island is uneventful. 
Tiie towns and villages formed iiide\ieT^(ksivA. <ift\«!CK«ss!*^<5si»^ «xsSi^ '^ 
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was only under tiie preflsuro of a common danger that they combined 
or, as it was termed, " syncretized." At such times, Cuossus and 
Gortyna took the lend of the other towns. Crete woa conquered by 
the Bomana B.C. 67, and vraa by them united nitli Gyrene in n 
Bingle proviuce. 

Of the Cretan towna, Cnouui or OnoMiu held the firat place in 
historical nnd mythological fame. It waa centrally situated near 
the N. coast on the banks of the 0»rat03. Its foundation was 
attributed to Minoa, who resided there ; and near it Dsdalus was 
aaid to have constructed tlie Labyrinth. Above all, the Cretans 
aaaerted that Jupiter was bom and died there ; they even showed 
bia tomb, and so obtained that character Cor lying with which they 
were twitted by Callimachoa and Aratus, the latter of whom is 
quoted by St. Paul (Tit. i. 12). Oort^na, tho rival of Gnoaaus, 
stood S. of Ida near the Lethieus, and had porta at Lebon and 
Meiallwn or Maialia : it was a town of considerable aize, but never- 
theless was unable to master Gnoasus, with which it was ever on 
bad terms. 

We may further notice :— Polyirhenia, in the N.W., with a port 
at ^halaaama, 7 m. distant, the most important town in that part 
of the island. CydoniK, on the N. coast, whence the name "quince" 
coinee, that ttnii having been originally found there. Lappa or 
lompa, W. of Ida, with a territory stretching a<;ross the island 
from N. to 8., and a harbour at Phcenii (the Phtcnice of 
Acts ixvii. 12), on the S. coast. Lychu, in the interior S.E. 
CnoBsua, of which it was a constant rival ; it was regarded as a 
Spartan colony. The "Fair Havens," which St. Paul reached 
on his voyage to Borne (Acts iivii. 8) lay about 4i m. E. of 
C. Malala. 
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1. lilria, a. VeneOa. 3. QiUli Trmnlplna. 4. LIgnH«. 

Itali waa botmded N. b; the Alps, E. b^ the Mare AdriBtlconi 
or SnpSnmt, W. b; the Mare Tyrrli^num or Infiirum, and S. bj 
the Mare loaimn and Mare Sicalnm. The river Varus may h^ 
regarded as its limit on the side of Maritime Gaul, and tbe 
river Araia on the aide of Illyrioum. It consista mainly of a 
Ions peninsula, projecting into the Mediterranean in a south- 
easterly direcCioii, and broken up at its extremity into two subor- 
dinate peninsulas, one of which continues to the S.E., while the 
other and loi^r limb bends round lowards the S.W. and terminates 
opposite to Sicily. These two projections give the peninsula the 
resemblance which it bears to a, boot ; the firat-mentionod answering 
to the heel, and the other to tbe foot and toe. The breadth of the 
peuiosula between the seaa in its antral part is not much above 
100 ra. Northwards the country attains a conaidecably greater 
width, inasmuch as it overlaps the heads of the inland seaa and 
occupies the broad plains between the Alps and the Adriatic 

Tlic name " Italia " was originally applied to the extreme south' 
erly point of the peninsula. Thenw it f^&sB^ vn^Kt^s&'^ji^iB^ 
irorda aotU it reaciied the foot oE ttiQ W.^^ 'dwro.^go.'ft. iR«a.-Qs>.-<»iSS^ 
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the days of the Empire that the name was officially applied to 
Gallia Cisalinna. The origin of the name " Italia " is unknown : 
it may be connected with vitulus, " ox," and thus mean the " land 
of oxen." 

The western and southern coasts of Italy are much varied by 
projections and indentations : the eastern coast (that of tlie Adri- 
atic) has been affected by the large deposits of the river Po, which 
have rendered it generally regular : on this side the only noticeable 
feature is the large round projection occupied by Mons Garganus. 
On the S. coast we have to notice Sallentinum or lapygimn Pr. 
(0. di Leuca), as the extreme S.E. point; Sinus Tarentinns, in- 
truding deeply between the two subordinate peninsulas ; Lacininm 
Pr., whose modern name, C. delle Colonne, has reference to the 
remains of the temple of Juno which crowned its summit ; Sinus 
Scylacins or Scylleticus (G. of Squillace) ; Zephyrinm Pr., chiefly 
noticeable as having given occasion to the title " Epi-zephyrii," by 
which the Italian Locrians were distinguished from their brethren 
in Greece ; and, lastly, Leucopetra (0. deW Armt), at the S.W. point 
of the *' toe," so named from its white cliffs. 

On the W. coast we may notice : Sinus Hipponiates, also named 
Kapetinus and Terinsens (6r. of Sta. Eufemia), a wide open bay 
opposite to the Sinus Scylletlcus ; Paling Pr., so named after the 
pUot of -3Eneas, who was buried there ; Mineryae Pr. (Punta della 
CampaneUa)j a bold projection formerly crowned, as its name 
implies, with a temple of Minerva ; Misennm Pr., said to have been 
so named after the tnmipeter of -^neas who was buried there ; Sinns 
Ctunanns (Bay of Naples), between the two promontories first men- 
tioned, and further enclosed by the islands of CapreeB, off Minervje 
Pr., Prochj^ta and JEnaria, off Misenum Pr. ; ClrcaBiun Pr., rising 
abruptly from the sea on the coast of Latium ; and the projection 
formed by Mons Argentarins in Etruria. 

The internal configuration of Italy is strongly marked. From 

the western termination of the Alps emanates the range of the 

Apenninns Mons, which, after skirting the shores of the Gulf of 

Genoa, crosses the peninsula almost to the Adriatic, and, gradually 

veering round to the S.E., expands into a massive highland between 

the 43rd and 41st parallels; then again contracts, and forms a 

single-crest range in the southerly extension of the peninsula 

towards Sicily. A remarkable depression occurs in the line of 

mountains between the Sinus Scylleticus and the S. Hipponiates, 

in about 38° 45 lat. The maritime plains, which skii-t the Adriatic 

and TjiThenian seas, vary in size according to the breadth and 

pcmition of the central belt of mountama. "WYiftift tkat belt expands 

-^e plains are necessarily narrow, as is t\ie coae m >i)aft Gam'^Q^ivo, 
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of ancient Latimn. Farther S., where the belt contracts, they 
attain a greater breadth, as in Campania, and particularly in 
Apulia. 

The rivers of the Apennine region for the most part rush impe- 
tuously down from the mountains to the sea, and consequently l.ave 
short courses. In certain cases, however, they attain additional 
length by following, in their upper courses, valleys which preserve 
a certain degree of parallelism to the axis of the range. This is 
particularly the case with the streams that seek the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, as the TibSris, the Amus, the Liris, and the Yultur jus, all of 
which have their length increased by the direction of their upper 
courses. On the other hand, the streams wliich seek the Adriatic 
run in valleys at right angles to the axis of the range, and so are 
conducted directly to the sea. The Atemns alone presents an 
exception to this rule, having its upper course in the direction of 
the range. The Aof idus in Apulia attains some length in conse- 
quence of the extent of the plain in this quarter. 

Northern Italy differs widely from the peninsula (properly so 
called) in regard to its physical conformation. The bulk of it 
consists of a single basin, or rather trough, encircled on three of 
its sides by mountains (the Alps on the N. and W., the Apennines 
on the S.), and opening out towards the Adriatic. It is drained by 
the Fadus [Po), which, rising in the Alps, traverses the plain in an 
easterly direction, receiving nmnerous tributary streams on each 
of its banks, and discharging itself into the Adriatic by shifting 
channels : it brings down an immense quantity of soil, which has 
been deposited at its mouth, and has protruded the coast-line very 
considerably within the historical period. Several of the Alpine 
streams which feed the Po expand into fine lakes just at the point 
where the spurs of the Alps subside into the plain. These will be 
noticed imder the head of Gallia Cisaljiina. The district about the 
head of the Adriatic consists of a broa I alluvial plain, crossed by 
rivers from the Eastern Alps : of these the AthSsis {Ach'ge) is the 
most important, inasmuch as it has its sources in the very heart of 
the range; the others rise on the southern slopes, and have the 
character of mountain torrents. 

Italy bears numerous evidences of volcanic agency, both active 
and dormant. In the former class wo may specially notice Mt. 
Veiavius, which burst forth with great violence a.d. 79, having 
previously been dormant for an indefinite period. In its neigh- 
bourhood there are other indications of volcanic agency, such as the 
FhlegrsBl Gampi, and the crater-lakes of Avemus and Lncrinas. 
Indeed the whole plain of Campanm, bet^^ifcx N}wb ^ywcw. ^xssMaj^^a. 
and the river Liria, was of voVcauic Ci\i30LtWi\jct, 'l^cifc KMaasO^sst^s-v 
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near Borne, with their two crater-lakes (L. Alb&niu and L. Kexno- 
rexuis), formed the centre of a second volcanic region, separated 
from the Campanian region by the Volscian Hills. The slopes of 
the volcanic hills were peculiarly favourable to the growth of the 
vine : to this cause the Massic and Falemian vineyards owed their 
celebrity. 

The juxta-position of low plains and lofty highlands in the 
peninsula of Italy is accompanied by corresponding changes in the 
climate, which affect the natural productions and the physical con- 
stitution of the inhabitants. The plains are hot, luxurious, and 
enervating : under cultivation they produced, in ancient times, com, 
wine, and oil ; and in other parts they yielded pasturage during the 
winter and early spring. The highlands, on the other hand, have 
a bracing and occasionally a severe climate : they nurtured a hardy 
and a thrifty population, who depended for the most part on the 
scanty produce of upland farms. The mountain tops yield pas- 
turage during tljo summer months when the low plains are burnt 
up; and from time immemorial the herds have been driven up to 
the high grounds at that season of the year. Ancient Italy was 
favoured in respect to its production of live stock : cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats were abundant. Tlie mountain slopes supplied 
any amount of timber. Minerals were scarce ; gold in small quan- 
tities was obtained from the Alpine streams ; the island of II va 
produced iron ; and fine marble was found in the neighbourhood of 
Luna. 

The Pelasgian stock, which we have already noticed as forming 
the basis of the population in Greece, is also found in Italy, and 
has left indelible traces of its presence in the large number of 
words, chiefly referring to agriculture, which it has contributed to 
the Latin language. Probably the whole peninsula was at one 
period overspread with a homogeneous population belonging to 
this stock ; but in the earliest historical times we find it partly 
commingled with, and partly displaced by, tribes of a non-Pelasgio 
character. The pure Pela^gi were confined to the southern part of 
the peninsula, where they were represented by the Messapians 
and Salentincs of lapygia, and the Peucetians and Daunians of 
Apulia. The evidence of language proves that the Pelasgi at 
one time held I.atium, Southern Etruria, and the coast of Cam- 
pania. The non-Pelasgic element in the population and language 
of Latium was probably due to the Oscans (the Opioans op 
Ausonians of Greek writers, and the Aurunci of the Latins), who 
formed the original population of Campania and occupied Sanmium, 
whence they descended, under pTes&ure oi tYie ^Q^^YOft^A^ tha plains 
of Latium : the Volscian s and .Slqulaua oame> ol ^V\a ^\ft«38L. "Taa 
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Sabines, or Sabellians, who overspread a great portion of Central 
Italy, were probably allied to, though distinct from the Oscans. 
They were said to have originally occupied the upland valleys of 
the Apennines about Amiterum, whence they issued in periodical 
emigrations t6 tlie lower and richer valleys and maritime plains. 
To this class belonged the Sabines and the Samuitcs ; the Piceni, 
Vestini, Marrucini, Frentani, and Hirpini; probably also the 
Marsi ; the Lucanians and a portiou of the Bruttians ; and the later 
lords of Campania, who subduei the earlier Oscan population 
between b.c. 440 and 420. The Umbrians of the central Apen- 
nines were also akin to the Oscans and Sabellians, though regarded 
as a distinct people. They extended at one period beyond the pro- 
vince of Umbria to the shores of the Adriatic on the one side of tho 
Apennines, and into Etruria on the other side. The population of 
the plains of Northern Italy belonged, in the historical period, chiefly 
to a Celtic stock — ^the Gauls— who crossed the Alps in a succession 
of emigrations, commencing (as the Romans believed) in the reign 
of Tarquinius Prisons, and displaced the Tuscans, driving them 
southwards. The Ligurians, of the western Apennines and the 
coast of the Ligusticus Sinus, were a wholly distinct people, and so 
were the VenCti and Euganei between the Alps and the Adriatic. 
There yet remains to be noticed a people who hold an important 
place in the history and civilization of Italy— the Etruscans or 
Tuscans, whose ethnological position remains one of the most diffi- 
cult and interesting problems of ancient history. 

The political divisions of Italy grew up with the gradual con- 
quest of the country by the Romans, who continued to use the 
names, for the most part of an ethnic character (Campania being 
the modt notable exception), which they found current at the time 
of their conquest. No formal division of the country was made 
until the time of Augustus, who divided Italy into 11 regions, as 
follow : — 1. Latium and Campania. 2. The Hirpini, Apulia, and 
Calabria. 3. Lucania and Bruttii. 4. The Frentani, Marru- 
cini, Peligni, Marsi, Vestini, Sabini, and Samnium. 5. Picenum. 
6. Umbria. 7. Etruria. 8. Gallia Cispadana. 9. Liguria. 10. The 
E. part of Gallia Transpadiina, Venetia, and Istria. 11. The W. 
part of Gallia Transpadana. This arrangement of the provinces 
remained in force down to the time of Constantino, who substituted 
for it a new division into 17 provinces. 

1. Istria, or Histria, was a small province in the extreme N.E. of 
Italy, between the two gulfs into which the Adriatic Sea divides at 
its head— the Tergestlniu Sinns {Gulf of Trieste) and the FlanatXoiui 
Siniui { G. of Quarnero), ' The Ama fettweA. >Jafc Vsvss^^^jkc^ 'ss^ "^^^sj. 
di'de of Illyricum, and theFormio ou \\ift «v\«fc^ilN <sw5Jv».\ "^^n^n^"^ 
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this direction some authorities carry the boundary back to the Son- 
tius, thus including Tergeste in Istria. The Istri were connected 
with the lUyrians, and shared the ])iratical habits which charac- 
terized that people. They were subdued by the Romans in a 
succession of wars between b c. 221 and 177. The only town of 
importance was Fola, which possessed an excellent harbour, and 
was colonized under Augustus. 

2. Venetia occupied the maritime region about the head of the 
Adriatic, between the Formio and the Athesis : inland it extended 
back to the Alps. It consisted of a broad plain, crossed by several 
Alpine streams, which flow in wide beds and form extensive lagunes 
along the coast. The chief of these rivers from E. to W. are : — The 
Tilavemptiui (Tagllamento), the Liqnentia ( Livenza^, the Flavis 
(Piave), the Medo&cns in two branches, Jilajor and Minor (the 
Brenfa and Bacchiglione respectively), and the AtliSsis (Adige^. 
To these we may add the TinL&yns, which, though only a mile long, 
is 50 yards broad, and deep in proportion. The phenomenon 
which it presented, welling up with a full volume (*' Mare pro- 
r upturn" Virg. j^n. i. 246) from its subterranean course, attracted 
much attention in ancient times. 

The population of th's district in h's^orical times was made up 
of the VenCti in the western half, and the Cami in the eastern ; the 
river Plavis forming the division between them. Little is known 
of their origin: the Cami were probably Celts, and the Vcneti 
Slavonians. The Veneti formed an alliance with the Romans 
against the Gauls in b.c. 302, and passed from allies into subjects 
before the close of the Republic. The Cami were subilued about 
B.C. 181. The chief town was Aquilela, situated near the head of 
the Adriatic, between the rivers Alsa and Natiso : it was of im- 
portance as a military post, commanding the great high road to the 
Danubian provinces, and was the scene of several important events 
in the later period of the Empire. Ausonius, a poet of the 4th 
century after Christ, gives it the ninth place in the order of illus- 
trious Roman cities. We may further notice : Fatavinm (Padttd) 
on the Medoacus, reputed to have been founded by An tenor, of 
great wealth from its woollen manufactures, and the birth-place 
of Livy ; Altlnnm, between Patavium and Aquileia, on the Silis and 
on the shore of a lagune, a favourite resort of the wealthy Romans, 
and also famed for its fine wool ; and Tergeste, on the confines of 
Istria, colonized by Augustus, but a place of no great account 
otherwise than as the progenitor of the present important city of 
Trieste. 

3. Oalli& CiaalpinA included the wViole stt^itcih of Italy N. of the 
-Po from the AtheaJB westward to tlie CoUiaiv K\^^, \.cv^^\\iet ^VCsv 
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so much of the country S. of the Po as lay between the Trebia, the 
Apennines, the RubTcon, and the Adriatic. The two portions here 
specified were distinguished as Oallia TranspadaxLa and Gallia 
Cispad&na respectively. The whole was designated Cisalplna in 
contradistinction to Gallia Transalpina, or Gaul proper. On the 
adoption of the Roman dress and customs it was also called Tog&ta, 
while Transalpine Gaul was termed Bracchata. The name " Gallia" 
would, of coursie, properly apply only to the country occupied by 
Gauls, and in this sense we should have to exclude from it the 
western portion of Transpadana, which, though included in the 
11th region of Augustus's division, was held by Ligurian tribes 
(the Taurini and Salassi, and possibly the Libicii). On the other 
hand, Gallia, in its strictly ethnic sense, would include the Senunes 
between the Rubicon and the JEsis, who occupied what was termt d 
tlie " GaUicus ager " of Umbra. 

Gallia Cisalpina occupies the greater part of the basin of tie 
Fadns iPo), which intersects it in the direction of its length, and 
flows with a gentle stream from Turin to the Adriatic. It is fed 
by numerous tributaries from the Alps and Apennines, of which 
we may specify, on its left bank : — the Duxia Minor, which joins it 
near Augusta Taurinorum ; the Duria Major {Dora Baliea , whicli 
has its sources in the Graian and Pennine Alps ; the Ticinus, 
famous for the battle between Hannibal and Scipio B.C. 218; the 
Addna ; the Ollins ; and the Mincius, which winds sluggishly across 
the plain (" tardis ingens vbi flexihus errat Mincius" Georg. iii. 14), 
and which is historically known for the victory gained by Cornelius 
over the Insubres and Cenomani, b.c. 197. The lakes conniected 
with these rivers are:— Lacus Verb-anus {Lago Maggiore), on the 
course of the Ticinus ; L. Larins (L. Como), on the course of the 
Addua; and L. Benacns {L. di Garda), on the course of the Mincius. 
On its r. bank the Padus receives, in Gallia: — the Trebia, which 
flows by Placentia, and is famous for the victory gained by Han- 
nibal over Sempronius, B.C. 218; the Scultexma (Panaro\ near 
Mutina, the scene of a battle between the Ligurians and Romans, 
B.C. 177 ; and the Bhenus, near Bononia, celebrated for the inter- 
view between Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, which took place on 
a small island in its stream. Several small rivers reach the Adri- 
atic to the S. of the Po, one of which, the Bubloon (Fiumicino), 
attained an exceptional celebrity from having been the boundary 
of Gallia in that quarter. 

The Gauls were divided into several tribes, which crossed the 
Alps at different periods. The chief of these were : — in Transpa- 
dana, the CenomlUii, between the At\\ea\% «sA K.^sJi»».^ «»Si. '^s^fc 
Inaubresj between the Addua and l\L'&T\RVa\xa\ «a.^ \sv^\^^'«^^^^' 
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the lingSnoB, between the Rubicon and the Po, and the Boii, 
between the Po and the Apennines. To these we must add, in 
Transpadana, the Ligurian tribes of the Libicii, between the Ticinus 
and the Duria Major ; the Salassi, in the upper valley of the Duria 
Major ; and such of the Taorini as lived N. of the Po. The Gauls 
first made themselves known to the Bomans by their invasions of 
central Italy, and more particularly by their formidable attack on 
Rome, B.C. 390. The subjugation of the Gauls took plaxie towards 
the close of the 3rd century b.c. and the early part of the 2nd 
century ; and the Roman tenure was secured by the establishment 
of military colonies at Placentia and Cremona in b.c. 219, and by 
the construction, in B.C. 187, of the Via -<Emilia between Ariminum 
and Placentia, which remains to this day the chief line of commu- 
nication through this district. 

The towns of Gallia claimed in some cases a high antiquity as 
having belonged to the Tuscans before the period of the Gallic 
occupation : this was the case with Mantua, Adria, and Bononia. 
A few owed their origin to the Gauls, Mediolanum and Brixia 
being of the number ; but the Gauls generally lived in villages. 
The majority of the towns were founded by the Romans ; these 
lined the Via ^^milia and the high roads of Transpadana, and In 
course of time attained to great size and opulence. Mediol&nnm 
(Milan) rose to the position of capital of Gallia Cisalpina, and, 
at one period, of Italy itself : it stood on a fertile plain between the 
Ticinus and the Addua, and was centrally situated in reference to 
the lines of communication. It was captured by tlie Romans in 
B.C. 222, was permanently attached to their possessions about 190, 
and received the full Roman franchise b.c. 49. Between a.d. 303 
and 404 it was the residence of the emperors, and after 476 of the 
Gothic kings. It was also a place of literary distinction. Hardly 
less famous than Mediolanum was Bavenna, on the Adriatic coast 
in Cispadana, originally an Umbrian town, which, under Augustus, 
was converted into a naval port and arsenal, capable of accommo- 
dating 250 vessels of war. Being surrounded by lagunes (^^palu- 
dosse stagna Eavennasj*' Sil. Ital. viii. 603), it was easily defensible, 
and it hence became a valuable fortress, and, subsequently to 
A.Di 404, the residence of the emperors, whose example was fol- 
lowed by the Gothic kings and the Byzantine exarchs. 

Of the other towns we may notice ; (1) those which stood on the 
iEmilian Road, viz. : — 7aventia, famed for its vines and its manu- 
facture of linen. Bononia (Bologna) ^ on the Rhenus, originally a 
Tuscan town named Felsina;. a post of military importance, inas- 
much as the road to Venetia here struck of£ tiomthe ^milian Road. 
MatfoB (Jfodena), which played a coTiftp\c\xQ\xa ^ax\. m VJaa ^\:sr\ 
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Wars, being occupied, b.c. 44, by D. Brutus, and besieged by M. 
Antonius, who was defeated outside its waUs, and was obliged to 
raise the siege B.C. 43. Parma, which, having sided with Brutus 
in the Civil War, was taken and plundered by the opposite side, 
B.C. 43. Flaoentla {Piacenza), near the confluence of the Trebia 
and Po, originally furnished with 6000 Roman colonists, who were 
supplemented by 30OO more in B.C. 190, in consequence of the 
repeated attacks to which it was exposed ; it subsequently rose to 
great prosperity. (2) The towns on the road which skirted the 
base of the Alps : — Verona, on the Athesis, peopled by the Euganei, 
the early possessors of Venetia, a town of great splendour under the 
Romans (as the existing remainsjtestify), and the birth-place of 
Catullus. Brizia (Brescia), between lakes Benacus and Sebinus, 
a town of the Cenomani ; under the Romans it was adorned \s-ith 
many fine buildings, of which there are numerous remains. 
BergSxnnm, between lakes Sebinus and Larius, a place much 
enriched by copper-mines. Comnm, at the S. extremity of Lake 
Larius, chiefly famous from its connexion with the Plinies, both of 
whom were bom there, while the younger had several villas in the 
neighbourhood. Augnsta Frsetoria (Aosta), on the Duria Major, 
founded for the purpose of commanding the passes over the Alps 
by the Great and Little St. Bernard. (3) Finally, the towns on 
or near the Po : — Segaedo (Susa), at the foot of the Cottian Alps, 
and commanding the passes across that part of the range. Augusta 
Taurindmm (Turin), the capital of the Taurini, at the junction of 
the Po and Duria Minor. Tiolnnm (Pavia), on the lower Ticinus, 
a very important military post in the period of the later Roman 
empire. Cremdna, on the Po, about 6 m. below the junction of the 
Addua, the first military colony planted in Transpadana : in the 
Civil War it sided with Brutus, and was hence mulcted of its 
territory ; it was the head-quarters of the Vitellian forces, a.d. 69, 
and was hence reduced to ashes by Antonius, Vespasian's general. 
Hantna, on the Mincius, the next town to Cremona, and involved 
in its disasters in the Civil War Q^ Mantua vas miserte nimium victim 
CremonXy** Eel. ix. 28), the native place of Virgil ; and Adria or 
Hadria, between the Po and the Athesis, of commercial importance 
under the Tuscans, but a decayed place under the Romans. 

4. Lig^nria occupied the coast of the Sinus Ligusticus from the 
river Varus in the W. to the Macra in the E. : inland it extended 
over the Apennines to the Po, of which it held the r. bank from its 
source to the confluence of the Trebia. In an ethnical sense Liguria 
extended across the Po to the Pennine Alps and the Ticinus ; for 
to the N. of the Po, the Taurini, ^a\«S8.\, wA ^\^^bi^^ 'Cssfc^^JsssssNx 
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were Ligurians. The limits above assigned to it are those of the 
IX. Kcgiou in the division of Augustus. 

The Ajjennines skirt the sea-coast closely in Liguria with a con- 
tinuous but not very lofty range. Numerous short rivers course 
down its southern slope to the sea : the northern slope belongs to 
the basin of the Po, and on this side the streams attain a consider- 
able length, particularly the Tan&rru, which rises in the remotest 
angle of Liguria between the Alps and the Apennines. 

The Ligurians (the Ligyes or Ligystini of the Greeks) were a 
hardy, wild, and uncivilized race, living in isolated communities, 
and coalescing only under the pressure of a common danger. The 
chief tribes were : — the Apuani, in the valley of the Macra ; the 
Inganni, on the W. coast ; the Intemelii, on the border of Gallia 
Transalpina ; the Vagiexmi, in the upper valley of the Tanarus ; 
the Statielli, about the mid-basin of the Tanarus ; and the Tauxlni, 
about the upper Po. The Romans first came into contact with the 
Ligurians in B.C. 237, and carried on a succession of wars with them 
during the next 80 years, completing the conquest of the Ingauni 
and Intemelii in 181, and removing the Apuani bodily to Sanmium 
in 180. They constructed a very important road in continuation 
of the Via Aurelia along the line of the coast, half of which (to 
Vada Sabata) was completed by .^Imilius Scaurus, b.c. 109, and 
the rema nder under Augustus, B.C. 14. 

The towns of Liguria call for little notice. Genua {Genoa) was 
the chief port in ancient as in modem times, and had direct com- 
munication with the basin of the Po by a road which here crossed 
the Apennines. The other coast towns were : — Vada Sab&ta, about 
30 m. W. of Genua, possessing one of the best roadsteads in the 
country ; Albium Ingaunmn, the capital of the Ingauni ; Albium 
Intexnelium, the capital of the Intemelii ; Hercnlis HonoBci FortuB 
(^Monaco), a colony from Marseilles, deriving its name from a temple 
of Hercules ; and Nicsea, also a Massilian colony, at the foot of the 
Maritime Alps. The towns of the northern district were : — 
Augusta Vag^ennorum, the capital of the Vagienni, between the 
Stura and Tanarus; Follentia, near the confluence of these two 
rivers, the scene of a great battle between the Romans and Goths 
A.D. 403 ; Asta, on the mid-course of the Tanarus, noted for its pot- 
tery; AqusB StatiellaB, the capital of the Statielli, with mineral 
waters; and Dertona, a Roman colony on the road between Genua 
to Placentia. 
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5. Etrnria (the Tyrrhenia of the Greeke) wna an extensive pro- 
vince on tlie westeru coaat of Italy, betweeu tlie rivers Macra in tlie 
N. anil Tiber in the S., and extending book to the crest range of the 
AiXinuhieB between the sources of tlioae two rivers. This region 
fftlU into 3 natnral divUions :-(l) The higli Apennines. (2) The 
»ub-Ai>ennine8— a central belt of varied character — hill and dale, 
and elevated plains. (3) The maritime plain, which is generally 
low and unhealthy. Few of the hilla received special appellations 
we may, however, notice ArKsntBTins, which forma a marked pro- 
jection on theeoaat-line: Ciminiiu, the culminating point of a range 
which crosses from the Tiber to the coast between Falerii and Tar- 
i^uinii ; and Soiaete, a bold, abrupt height T\a\\i% cyoX. <jv 'Cae,'%»«^»^ 
jilain near iljo Tilier and a oonspicuova o\>iftiA ttcntt'%sKs«"^^«'^- 
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The chief river of Etruria is the AmuB, which rises near the 
Tilx^r and reaches the sea near Fisas. The right bank of the TibSris 
also belongs to Etruria, but it receives no important tributary from 
this side. A singularly level valley connects the mid-courses of 
the Amus and the Tiber : this is drained by the Clanis (jChmnd)^ 
which in ancient times sought the Tiber, but is now distributed 
1>etween the two rivers. The CremSra is a small strecun flowing in 
a dcej) valley from Veii to the Tiber, and celebrated in history for 
the defeat of the Fabii in B.C. 477. The district between the rivers 
Tiber, Amus, and Glauis is drained by the CaBoma, the TTmbro, 
the Karta, and the Minio, a small stream noticed by Virgil. In the 
southern half of the province there are some lakes occupying 
the craters of extinct volcanoes, viz. : L. Trasyminiu, near Perugia, 
famed for the victory there obtained by Hannibal over the Romans 
under Flaminius, B.C. 217; L. Volginienmit, named after the town 
of Volsiuii ; L. CimixiiuB, near the hill of the same name ; L. Saba- 
finns, N.W. of Veii ; and L. VadixndnlB, a mere pool near the Tiber, 
S.E. of Volsinii, the scene of engagements between the Eomans and 
Etruscans in B.C. 809 and 283. 

The Etruscans of the historical age were in all probability a 
mixed people, consisting of Pelasgi, Rasenna or Etruscans proper, 
and Umbrians. The Rasenna entered the country from the N. and 
conquered the Pelasgi: their origin is unknown, but they were 
imdoubtedly the most cultivated people of ancient Italy, and fol- 
lowed with great taste and success the arts of architecture, sculp- 
ture, pottery, bronze-casting, and decorative painting. Their 
principal cities (12 in number) formed a league for matters of com- 
mon interest, but were in other respects independent states. In 
the early period of Roman history the Etruscans were the first 
naval power in Italy, and we hear of their being engaged in war 
with the Phocajans of Alalia in B.C. 538, and with Hiero of Syra- 
cuse in 474. Their territorial sway was also very considerable, 
particularly at the time of the Tarquins. The capture of Veii in 
396 was the commencement of their subjugation by Rome, which 
was not comj^leted until some 130 years later. Even after this the 
Etruscan nationality remained intact, and, with the exception of 
the founding of a few colonies in the province, no steps were taken 
by the Romans to alter the character of the population. Three 
military roads were constructed through Etruria by the Romans : — 
the Via Aurelia, which followed the line of coast ; the Via Clodia, 
which took a more inland course by Satumia and RusellsB to 
PJorentia ; and the Via Cassia, yet more inland, by Volsinii and 
Arretinm to FJorentia and Luca. 
The towns of Etruria occupied for t\ie mQft\. v^t\. ^Vtwv^ ^s^^vsaa 
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on the tops of hills or the edges of cliffs, and were further protected 
by walls of Cyclopean architecture. Some of them could boast of a 
very high antiquity, having been founded by the Umbrians or the 
Pelasgians before the entrance of the Etruscans. Of the associated 
cities we can mention with certainty 9 out of the 12, viz.: Tar- 
quinii, Veii, Volsinii, Clusium, Volatcra), Vctuloniimi, Perusia, 
CortOna, and Arretium. The remaining 3 are doubtful : Cfere and 
Falerii seem to have the strongest evidence in their favour ; while 
FsDsula), Rusella), Pisse, and Volci may, either of them, have been of 
the number. Interesting remains of these towns still survive, such 
as the Cyclopean walls of Cortona and Volaterra? ; several gateways ; 
and sepulchres at the latter town, at Perusia, Tarquinii, Veii, and 
particularly Volci on the Armina, where a very extensive necropolis 
was discovered in 1828, which has yielded a large number of painted 
vases and bronzes. The following towns are arranged in geogi-a- 
phical order from N. to S. : — Luna, on the Macra, best known from the 
productions of its territory — wine, cheese, and marble, the famous 
Carrara quarries being near it. Lnca, neai* the Auser, and about 
12 m. inland, with a Ligurian poimlation. Fisse, on the r. bank of 
the Arnus near the sea, probably a Pelasgic settlement, but after- 
wards occupied by the Etruscans, and one of their chief cities, — its 
territory famed for its production of corn and wine. FsBstUsB, about 
3 m. N. of the Arnus in its mid course, destroyed by Sulla, but 
afterwards restored by his party, and selected as the head-quarters 
of Catiline's faction : its inhabitants were reputed to have special 
skill in divination. Tlorentia, on the Amusi near Fsesidae, founded 
by the Romans, and a flourishing town, though seldom mentioned 
in history. Arretinm, in the upper valley of the Arnus, an im- 
portant military post, as conmianding the communications between 
Cisalpine Gaul and Etruria ; celebrated for its bright red pottery. 
Cortona, about 9 m. N. of L. Trasimenus, reputed to have been 
founded by the Umbrians, then occupied successively by the 
Pelasgians and the Etruscans. Volateriae, on a hill about 1700 ft. 
high, 5 m. N. of the river Ctecina and 15 m. from the sea ; 
the last stronghold of Marius's party in the civil war with Sulla, 
and hence besieged and taken by Sulla with considerable injury. 
Popnloninm or Fopolonia, on a promontory opposite the isle of II va, 
the chief maritime town of Etruria, and having a coinage of its own. 
VetuloxuTim or Vetnlonia, farther S. near the coast, reputed to have 
been the place where the Etruscan insignia of magistracy were 
originally used. Clnsinm, near the Clanis, one of the cities which 
took up arms against Tarquinius Priscus, a place which is several 
times mentioned in the history of the GaVLvc \V^T'e».^^(».^\sK5!ct^?s>c^^ 
two battles were fought between t\ie otxai'^^^l ^\iJ\\i. ^ss^^^^'Sl^^^s!*». 
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Fenuda, between the Tiber and L. Trasimenus, the scene of the 
civil war between Octavian and L. Antonius in B.C. 41 (the *' helium 
Peruslnum "), at the conclusion of which it was captured and plun- 
dered by Octavian. Volsinii, originally on a hill at some little 
distance from the lake named after it, but subsequently to B.C. 280 
on the shore of the lake itself; the birth-place of Sejanus, the 
favourite of Tiberius. Cosa, on the coast near Mt. Argentarius, a 
convenient place of onibarcation for Corsica and Sardinia. Tar- 
qninii, on the course of the Marta, about 4 m. from the coast, re- 
puted the most ancient of the Etruscan cities, the native town of 
the two Tarquins (Prisons and Superbus), and frequently engaged 
in wars with Bome between 398 and 309. CentomoellsB, on the 
coast, where Trajan constructed a magnificent port, which still, 
under the name of Civita Vecchia^ serves as the i>ort of Rome. 
Falerii, N. of Mt. Soracte, a town of Pelasgic origin, which retained 
its Pelasgic character until its destruction by the Romans in 241, 
when it was removed to a new site : its inhabitants were named 
Falisci, and sometimes JEqui Falisci, "Faliscans of the Plain." 
Capena, about 8 m. S. of Soracte, an ally of Veil against Rome and 
involved in the fate of that town. Veil, about 12 m. N. of Rome, 
a powerful city at the time of the foundation of Rome, and then 
possessing a territory extending along the Tiber from Soracte to 
tlie sea : it was constantly engaged in war with the Romans in the 
Regal period, and, after the expulsion of Superbus, it was for a 
while successful in the recovery of its sway through the aid afforded 
by Porsena of Clusium, but it was finally reduced in 396, after a 

* ten-years' siege. Caere, the Agylla of the Pelasgi, situated a few 
miles from the coast, on a stream known as the CsBretanus Amnis ; 
it was an important maritime town in the time of Herodotus, who 
notices it as joining in an expedition against the Corsican Pho- 
cacans : Tarquinius Superbus betook himself hither on his expulsion 
from Rome ; the name is, however, best known from the expression 
" in tahulas Cseritum referre" implying disfranchisement, a condition 
of citizenship without the right of suffrage imposed on the Cserites 
after their defeat by the Romans in 353. 

6. Umbria occupied the central Apennines E. of the Tiber, and 
thence extended in one direction to the Adriatic, between the rivers 
Rubicon and Mais, and in the other direction to the valley of the 
Nar, the middle and lower courses of which lay wholly in this 
province. In the maritime district the Umbrians were displaced 
by the Gallic tribe of the Senones, and the district was by the 
Jiomans stjled "Gallicus Ager." Numerous streams cross the* 
maritime plain from the valleys inclosed between the spurs of 

^e A.pemiinea : the best knovfn o£ lliese \a \\i<b 'VLe^ai'^rQA^ ^-ti^V^^dt^ 
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banks was fought the great battle in B.C. 207 between Hasdrubal 
and the Romans. On the western side of the range, the streams 
seek the Tiber : of these the Nar is the most considerable ; but the 
Clitnmxms or Tinia (as it was called in its lower course) was a more 
celebrated stream, traversing a rich valley in the sub-Apennine 
region between Spoletium and Mevania, and famed for a breed of 
white cattle, the colour of which was attributed to the waters 
of the river. 

The Umbrians were not united in any political system, but lived 
in separate tribes or communities, each of which managed its own 
affairs independently of its neighbours. They made common cause 
with the Etruscans against the Eomans, and consequently suffered 
several defeats, the last of which, at Mevania in 308, crushed them. 
The Romans shortly after (b.c. 220) constructed a fine road through 
the country, the Via Flaminia, which crossed from the lower valley 
of tlie Nar to the Clitumnus, and followed a tributary stream of 
the latter into the central Apennines, which it crossed to the valley 
of the Metaurus. . 

The most important town in the province was undoubtedly Ari- 
xnlnmn {Rimini), which stood on the coast about 9 m. S. of the 
Rubicon, and was justly regarded as the key of Cisalpine Gaul : as 
such, it was occupied by the Romans on several occasions— against 
the Gauls in 225, against the Carthaginians in 218, and 
against the Gauls in 200 : it was also the scene of various 
occurrences in the Civil Wars. A fine marble bridge across the 
river Ariminus, still in use, was built by the emperors Augustus 
and Tiberius. 

Of the other towns we may notice, on thfe Via Flaminia : Namla, 
the earlier Nequmum, on the Nar, the birthplace of the emperor 
Nerva. Interamna, " between the branches " of the Nar, generally 
regarded as the birth-place of Tacitus the historian. Spoletiiim, 
near the source of the Clitumnus, made a Roman colony in 240 ; 
attacked without success by Hannibal in 217 ; and the scene of a 
battle in 82 between Sulla's generals and Carrinas, the lieutenant 
of Carbo. Hevama, on the Clitumnus, an important town under 
the Umbrians, who made it their head-quarters in 308. 7aniim 
FortfinsB, on tlie Adriatic, at the point where the road struck the 
coast, deriving its name from a temple of Fortune there ; a place of 
strategic importance in connection with the Flaminian road. 
Fisaamm, at the mouth of the Pisaurus, higher up the coast on the 
way to Ariminum. Of the towns off the line of the Via Flaminia 
we may notice Camerinnm, a stronghold on the border of PioenMssv^ 
near the upper Flusor ; and SeutSiraxiL, iie«t \>aB wsvacL^ <25LS>afc "S^^^s.^ 
where Q. Fab'na defeated tlie Baxxmit^ «a(lQk«QNa\s^*^^- 
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7. PicSnnm adjoined Umbria on the coast of the Adriatic, along 
which it stretched from tho river -^sis to the Matrinus. Iidand 
it included the lower ridges of the central Apennines. Numerous 
streams cross the maritime plain to the sea, the most considerable 
being the Flusor and the Tmentns. The soil was fertile, aud Pice- 
num was specially famed for its apples. The Picentes, who formed 
the bulk of the population, were probably a Sabine people; the 
Prsetutii, who lived in tho S. of Picenum, came of a difterent stock. 
The country was subdued by the Romans in 268 : it suffered 
severely in tho Second Punic War, and was the original seat of the 
Social War. The Via Salaria connected this region with Rome : 
it followed the line of the upper Truentus down to Asculum, aud 
thence branched oft* to various points on the coast. 

Ascillimi, on the Truentus, ranked as the capital of the Picentes, 
a post of great natural strength, which offered a long though un- 
availing resistance to Pomi>eius Strabo in the Social War b.c. 90. 
Ancona, on the Adriatic coast, was in later times the most impor- 
tant city of Picenum : it was founded by some Syracusans in 392, 
and was so named from its position on a projecting " elbow " {ay icutv) 
of the coast : it early rose to commercial importance, which was 
increased when the em^^eror Trajan constructed an admirable har- 
. hour there by means of a mole, which still exists, and is surmounted 
with a triumphal arch of white marble: henceforward Ancona 
became one of the chief ports of the Romans on the Adriatic ; it 
contained a famous Temple of Venus, and was noted for its purple 
dye. We may further notice: — AnxYimnn, on a lofty hill about 
] 2 m. S.W. of Ancona, occupied by Pompey in his war against Sulla 
and Caesar. Firmnm, a strong military post of the Romans, about 
6 m. from the coast, with a port at Castellum Firmanum. Adria 
or Hatria, in the southern district about 5 m. from the coast, on 
whicli it possessed a port named Matrinum, at the mouth of the 
Matrinus : Adria was the original seat of the family of the emperoi 
Hatlrian, who favoured it by sending a colony to it for the secontl 
time. 

8. The Sablni occupied an irregularly-shaped and ill-defined sec- 
tion of the Apennine highland, comprising the territory drained by 
the Velinus and its tributaries, and the upper valleys of the Truentus 
and the Atemus which seek the Adriatic. Its boundary on the 
side of Latium varied : in the division of Augustus the Anio formed 
the limit of the 4th Region (to which the Sabini belonged), and 
consequently their territory included Tibur and tlie towns in the 
angle between the Tiber and Anio. But, in point of nationality, 

ibe Sabinea did not extend beyond "NorQeiv\,\Ho. aad the southern 
Aftfle of Mt, Lucretilis. The tov^na ^. oi \X\\a -^et^ owsvx^^vAV^ 
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a Latin population, and consequently should be assigned to the 
Latini. 

Much of the Sabine country was wild mountain-top, but the lower 
valley of the Velinus about Reate was very fertile, and this was 
also the character of the other valleys. Among the productions of the 
country the savin may be specified as having thence derived its name. 
Some of the heights in the Sabine territory received specific names, 
as the Tetrica and Severus mentioned by Virgil {Mn. vii. 713) ; 
but the only hill we can identify is Hons Lncretilis (Gennaro), on 
the edge of the Roman Campagna, the name of which is familiarized 
to us by the reference of Horace (Carm. i. 17), whose Sabine farm 
lay in the adjacent valley of the " cold " Digentia (" gelidus Digentla 
rivus" Ep. i. 18, 104), a small stream joining the Anio : the epithet 
of ** pleasant " (amoenus), which the poet applies to the hill, is justi- 
fied by the well-wooded dells on its lower slopes and the rich pas- 
tures on its higher ground. The Velinus, already mentioned as the 
chief river of the Sabine territory, rises in the central Apennines 
near Falacrinum, and takes a circuitous course to the Nar, receiv- 
ing near Reate two streams, one of which was named Tolenus 
Turano). The Velinus formed several lakes about Reate; these 
were drained by an artificial channel cut for the river by M' Curius 
Dentatus, and which now forms the Falls of Terni, One of the 
lakes still exists below Reate. We may include in our notice of 
the Sabine territory the Allia, a small stream reaching the Tiber 
between Crustumerium and FidenaB, the scene of the Roman defeat 
by the Gauls B.C. 390. 

The Sabines were a frugal and hardy people, deeply imbued with 
religious feelings, and skilled in augury and magical practices. 
They hold a prominent place in the early annals of Rome, having 
established themselves on the Quirinal Hill, and thus supplying 
one of the elements of the population of Rome. The subjugation 
of the Sabine territory was not effected until 290, after a long suc- 
cession of wars. The Romans constructed a road (the Via Salaria) 
through the district, which crossed the hills between Eretum and 
Reate, and thence followed the Velinus by Interocrea and Fala- 
crinum into Pioenimi. 

Be&te ranked as the capital of the Sabines : the valley of the 
Velinus is remarkable for its picturesque scenery, on which account 
Cicero gives it the title of " Tempe," from the famous valley of that 
name in Greece {Ep, ad Ait. iv. 15). The rich fields between the 
town and the lake are the '^ rosea rura Velini" of Virgil (jEn, vii. 
712). The other towns of the Sabines were :— Amitemam, in the 
upper valley of the Atemus, the cradle o^ tYikfik^^SsNfc ^stfifc.,-"^RSiss^iS5R^ 
they carried od their pecuUaT sy&lera ol eoa^wJCvoro. ^N^jV^ *0&fc"^ «« 
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Sacrum, consistmg of the dedication of a whole generation to this 
object, with a view to propitiate the gods under the pressure of 
some calamity. Korsia, high up in the valley of the Nar, and 
hence entitled to the epithet of " chilly " (frigida) accorded to it 
by Virgil (JUn. vii. 715). Interoerea, between Beate and Ami- 
temiun, on the Via Salaria. Cnres, about 3 m. from the Tiber, the 
1>irth-place of Niuna and the city of Tatius. ErStnm, about 18 m. 
from Kome, at the junction of the Via Nomentana with the Via 
Sal aria. 

9. The ICarsi occupied a small district in the heart of the Apen- 
nines, consisting of the mountain-girt basin of the Lacus Faclnus, and 
the head-valleys of the Liris and the Sangrus. The Laons Fneiiiiii 
{Logo Celano) lies at an elevation of about 2000 ft. above the sea, 
and is so completely inclosed by higher ground that its waters have 
no natural vent on the level of the soil : they were formerly carried 
otf by subterranean channels, and it was believed that they re- 
appeared at the head of the Aqua Marcia, whence they were con- 
veyed to Rome. These ducts, however, proved ineffectual to 
preserve the Marsian territory from occasional inundations, and 
consequently the emperor Claudius caused an emissary to be con- 
structed through the solid limestone to the valley of the Liris, 
which still exists and has been re-opened in modem times. 

The Marsi were a Sabellian race, a hardy and warlike tribe 
(" gejiue acre virum" Virg. Georg, ii. 167), and particularly noted 
for their skill in charming venomous reptiles. They sided with 
the Samnites against Rome in 808, and resumed the war single- 
handed in 301, when they suffered an easy defeat. They took a 
prominent part in the Marsic War B.C. 90-88, and held out even 
after the other nations had yielded : they were, however, obliged 
to come to terms, and were admitted to the full rights of Roman 
citizens. Their country was brought into communication with 
Rome by the Via Valeria, which also gave them access to the valley 
of the Atemus and the Adriatic coast. Their chief town was 
Mamiviam, on the E. side of the Fucine lake. Alba, sumamed 
Fucensis or Euoentina, was a more important place, but can hardly 
be deemed a true Marsian town, inasmuch as it was originally 
occupied by a Latin (-^quian) population : it was, however, within 
the Marsian territory : it was situated on a hill about 3 m. N. of 
the Fucine lake, and was strongly fortified : the Romans used it as 
a place of confinement for state prisoners. We may further notice 
that there were small towns at Liums Angitia, where was a grove 
and aanotuaij of Angitia, and at Cerfsiinia, whence the Via Valeria 
atmck Acroea the mountains for the voWe^ oi tke Atemus. 
JO, The F^UgDi lived eaatwaxd oi \.\i« "NLKtc^ m ^ V\^, W<»;i 
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secluded valley, watered by a tributary of the Aternus, now called 
the Gizio, but unnoticed by ancient writers. The Via Valeria 
gave access to this remote spot, reaching it from the Marsian 
country by the pass of Imeus, and leaving it for the Adriatic by 
the gorge of the Aternus. The Peligni were a Sabellian people, 
who joined in the Social or Marsic War, and were reduced to sub- 
mission at. the close of it. Their chief town was Corfiniom, situated 
at the confluence of the Gizio and Aternus ; a valuable strategic' 
position, and hence selected by the allies in the Social War as their 
future capital, and subsequently occupied by L. Domitius on behalf 
of Pompey in the civil war against Pompey. The other towns of 
the Peligni were Sulmo, on the Giz^o, the birth-place of Ovid, and 
SupersB^nnm, on the Aternus, a place of no interest. 

11. Tlie VeBtini held the maritime plain N. of the Aternus to the 
Matrinus, together with the district about the upper valley of the 
Aternus, consisting of a broal elevated region lying at the back of 
the eastern ridge of the Apennines, and having its direction (as 
already noticed, p. 151) in the line of the mountains, N.W. and 
S.E. The Apennines here attain their greatest elevation in Monte 
QtrnOt the Moxlb FiaoelliiB (in all probability) of the ancient geo- 
graphers. The Aternus rises in the Sabine territory above Arai- 
temum, and has a long upper course to the S.E. until it approaches 
Corfinium, where it turns to .the N.E. through an opening in the 
mountain-barrier. The Vestini were a Sabellian people, who were 
subdued by Rome in the Social War. Their chief town was Pinna, 
on the eastern slope of the Apennines, about 15 m. from the sea. 
The only other place of importance was Atemam, on the coast of 
the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Aternus : in the Second Punic 
War it joined Hannibal, and was consequently captured by the 
Romans, B.C. 213. 

12. The Mamudni, another of the Sabellian tribes, lived S. of the 
Vestini on the coast of the Adriatic. Westward they neighboured 
on the Peligni, but the massive range of Majella intervened be- 
tween these two tribes. Their capital, Te&te, was situated about 
8 m. from the sea-coast, and about 3 m. S. of the Aternus : Silius 
Italicus applies to it the epithets " magnum " and " clarum** (viii. 
522, xvii. 454), but history makes no mention of it. 

13. Samniom proper was an extensive district of central Italy, 
embracing the whole breadth of the Apennine highlands, from the 
plain of Campania in the W. to the maritime plain of the Adriatic 
in the E. Occasionally this latter is also included, and there 
appears little doubt that the Frentani who occupied this plain 
were of Samnite origin ; but in poUUcai xaaXXfeT^ VJwss^ ^asstfe "eRS'«?^ 
from the Sanmitea and were rathet c«Tixi»c\^^«\>iJcL SJaa'^^^sxr^^^ssv.- 
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Peligni, and Marsi. In 'this part of Italy the Apennines break up 
into a number of separate and irregular ranges. One of these 
separates the head-waters of the Tifemus from the upper valley of 
the Vultumus : this had no general name, but the portion about the 
sources of the Tifemus was known as Moils Tifemus. Another 
range, also unnamed, separates the head-waters of the Frento from 
the valley of the Tamarus. A third range of heights, shutting off 
the upper valley of the Calor from the Campanian plain, contained 
the heights of Tabumus (which forms a very conspicuous object 
from the plain), and Ti^ta, near the Vultumus, which is frequently 
mentioned in the history of Hannibal's campaigns. The most 
important river-basin is that of the Vultumus with the Calor, which 
rising at the opposite extremities of Samnium unite their streams 
near Tifata, and thence turn westward to the Tyrrhenian Sea. A 
tributary of the Calor, named Tamarus, drains the central valley 
of Samnium, flowing in a course parallel to the Vultumus. On 
the eastern side of the Apennines the upper courses of the Sagrus, 
Trinius, Tifemus, Frento, and Aufldus {Ofanto\ fall within the 
limits of Samnium. In the S. of Samnium, near AbeUinum, there 
is a strongly sulphureous lake, now called Moftte (from Mephitis) : 
this was tlie Amsancti Lacus described by Virgil, ^n. vii. 5G3 ff. 

The Samnites were a Sabine people who, entering Samnium as 
invaders, overpowered the Opican occupants, and finally coalesced 
with them and adopted their mode of speech. They were divided 
into 4 tribes distributed thus : the CaracSui, in the N., about the 
valley of the Sagrus ; the Peutri, in the centre ; the Oaudini, about 
the junction of the Vulturnus and Calor ; and the Hirpini, in the 
S. Like the other Sabine peoples, the Samnites were frugal and 
warlike. They are first noticed in history as concluding a treaty 
with Kome in B.C. 354. The invasion of Campania by the Samnites 
subsequently involved them in wars with Rome, which continued, 
with occasional interruptions, from 343 to 290, when they were 
completely subdued. They again broke out in the Civil War 
between Sulla and Marius in B.C. 82, when they suffered a terrible 
revenge from Sulla in the complete devastation of their country. 
Under the Romans, Samnium w^as well provided with roads: 
the famous Via Appia traversed the southern district, passing 
through Beneventum on its way between Calatia in Campania and 
Venusia in Apulia. From Beneventum roads diverged E. to Apulia 
(the Via Trajana), and N.W. along the course of the Vultumus to 
Venafrum, iEsernia, and the valley of the Sagrus. 
The Samnite towns were of a very poor order. The most import- 
Ani was Jfaieventnxii, better kiio\<fii as 'fietkANVfiX^^oxc^ o. change of 
ifome which was effected by tlie ^Umiaos (v?\iea. >iJafe^ ^^^jkdlX^^ 
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colony there in B.C. 2G8) under the idea that Maleventum iraa ill- 
nmened; it was eituated on the Calor, and from its eentrolity 
was much frequented, BoTi&nnm, the i^apital of the Peotri, was 
situated amidst tlie "uarroM glens and impenetrable thick eta " 
{" BoeianialutlTa," SO. Ital. yiii. 266), which surround the sourcea of 
the Trinius and Tifemus : it flgurea largely in the Second SamnitA 
War, having been besieged to no effect in B.C. 314, but afterwards 
thrice captured, in 311, 303, an(1^298.- in the Social War it became 
the head-quarters of the allies after the destruction of Corfinium ; 
a colony was planted by the Romans on the site of the old Samnite 
town, Bovianum Veins, and another colony, distinguished as Bovi- 
anum Undccumanoruin, at a spot 20 m. to the S., where the modem 
Bojano standa. We may further notice :— .Ssenuo, on one of the 
upper tributaries of the Vnltumus, captured by tlie Komans in 
B.C. 295, colonized by them in 264, and a place of some importance 
In the imperial period. Aufldena, the capital of ihc Caraceni, on 
the Sagius. Candiam, the capital of the Caudini, between Bene- 
Tentum and Capua, memorable for the defeat which the Romans 
sustained near it in B.C. 321, at the pass called Furc:tIio Caudini, 
" Caudine Forks." CaUtia, N. of the Vultumua and about 10 m, 
N.E. of Capua, the place where the Boman legions were encamped 
previous to the disaster at the Caudine Forks. AbelUnnm, in 
the S. near the Canipauian border, a place of importance under the 
empire. 

11. The FrentJtni held the maritime plain of tlia Adriatic, from 
the territory of the Marrucini in the N, to Apulia in the S. Its 
boundary in the latter direction waa placed in the diviaiou of 
Angiistus at the Tifcmus; sometimes, however, Larinum waa in- 
cluded in their territory, though more properly it was the capital 
of an independent district. The plain waa creased by the lower 
courses of the Sagtiu, the Trinina, and the Tifamn* (Bifemo). 
The Frentani were (as has been already observed) originally a 
Samnite tribe. Their history is unimportant ; and tlie same may 
lie said of their towns Ortdns, Anx&ntim, Eiitoniam, and Bnea. 
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Uoweser, in its present form is of modem congtraction, a channel 
having l>een mtule for tlutt puri>ow in lS3i. On the r. bank of the 
Anio, at the point vrherc it approaches nearest to Borne, ia the 
Itota 8uer, whither tlic Plebeiaua seceded in b.o. 194 and 449 ; it 
was so called because tUc Lex Sacrala was passed there. 

The iKiptilation of Iiatiuin was made ap of the LaOni, the Yolad, 
the Annmsi, the Hemld, and tlie .Sqni, whose respective abodes 
have already been sufficiontly indicated in the opening paragraph 
of this ctutptcr. The conflict vith the Latinl commenced under 
the Kings, was auapendeil for obout 100 years after 493 (during 
which period tlicy were in alliance with Borne), and was concluded 
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by their subjection in 338. The Volsci were subdued about the 
same period, the Hemici in 306, and the -^ui in 304. 

Within the limits of Latium stood Borne, the capital not only of 
tlie province and of the country to which it belonged, but of an 
empire which became co-extensive with the civilized world. It 
was situated on the banks of the Tiber about 15 m. above its 
mouth, and chiefly on its 1. bank, where it covered the slopes of the 
seven famous hills, together with the ground intervening between 
them and tlie river. Of these hills the Palatine occupied the most 
central position, with the Aventine standing by itself to the S.W., 
the Capitoline similarly isolated to the N.W., the Quirinal, Viminal, 
and Esquiline, forming a connected group to the N.E., and the 
Cffilian to the S.E. In the depression between the Capitoline and 
tlie Palatine, close under the former, lay the Fonun, the focus of 
business for the whole city ; and between the Palatine and Aven- 
tine the Circus Maximus. The interval between the Quirinal and 
the Tiber, which here bends outwards from the city, was occupied 
by the Campus Martins, at one time an open space, but in the 
days of the empire almost covered with buildings. On the opposite 
side of the Tiber a ridge, named JanictSlus, stretches between the 
bends of the Tiber and forms a boundary to the river-plain ; on 
this hill was situated the outpost or citadel of Janiculum. A tri- 
angular space, with the citadel at its apex and the river for its 
l>ase, was included within the city in the Imperial age. This 
Trans-tiberine region was connected with the city proper by several 
))ridges ; an island, accidentally formed in the middle of the river 
opposite the Capitoline, facilitated the junction of the banks, and 
a double bridge was here formed. 

The original city of Romulus, founded according to the received 
chronology in B.C. 753, stood on the Palatine : the Quirinal and 
Capitoline were occupied by Sabines, and the Cailian and Esqui- 
line by Etruscans. The Quirinal and Capitoline were incorporated 
with Rome by Romulus; the Cselian by TuUus Hostilius; the 
Aventine by Ancus Martins, and the Viminal and Esquiline by 
kServius TuUius, who surrounded the town with walls about 7 m. in 
circumference. Under the emperors the city outgrew these limits, 
and a new circuit of walls was commenced, a.d. 271, by Aurelian 
and completed by Probus with a circumference of i 1 m. : these, as 
restored by Honorius, are the present walls of Rome. The town 
was divided by Servius Tullius into 4 regions, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes ; and this division held good until the 
time of Augustus, who substituted for it a division into 14 regions. 
The chief events in the ancient histoid ol "Rotafe «x^S5va. Qa:*^\xsxfe\s^ 
the Gauls, B.C. 390, and the great fine \\i'^etc?^^ev^O', ks^.^Vl. 
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Of the various public buildings in Rome we may notice the 
Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, on the Capitoline, in which the spolia 
opima were deposited ; the Temple of Jupiter Gapitolinus, and the 
Arx or citadel, on the same hill ; the Curia or senate-house, near 
the N.W. angle of the Forum ; the Tullianum, or lower dungeon 
of the Mamertine prison, in the same quarter ; the Basilica Porcia, 
where the tribimes of the people met for business ; the Arch of 
Severus, at the N.W. angle of the Forum ; the Column of Trajan, 
in commemoration of the wars of that emperor with Decebalus, 
below the N. extremity of the Capitoline ; the various Imperial 
Fora, erected when the original Forum had become insutiicient 
for the business of the law courts ; the Palace of Augustus on 
the Palatine, and the Temple of Apollo, of white marble, with the 
Greek and Latin libraries attached, erected by the same emperor 
near the palace ; the two palaces of Nero, on the same hill ; the 
Arch of Titus, which spanned the Via Sacra at the siunmit of the 
Velian ridgo ; the Arch of Constantine, below the N.E. angle of 
the Palatine, erected in honour of Constantine's victory over Maxen- 
tius; the Circus Maximus, between the Palatine and Aventine, 
founded by Tarquinius Priscus, and improved and enlarged until 
it was capable of seating 385,000 spectators ; the Cloaca Maxima, or 
great sewer, yet in existence, which discharges into the Tiber below 
the N. end of the Aventine ; the Amphithcatrum Flavium, more 
commonly known as the Colosseum from a colossal statue of Nero, 
situated in the hollow between the Caelian and Esquiline Hills, 
and capable of holding 87,000 spectators ; the Temple of Quirinus, 
on the Quirinal, originally erected by Numa in honour of Romulus ; 
the Pantheon of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, in the centre of the Cam- 
pus Martins ; the Mausoleum of Augustus, in the northern angle 
of the Campus, wherein were deposited the ashes of Marcellus, 
Augustus, and otlier famous personages; and the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, now the Castle of St. AngelOj on the r. bank of the river 
opposite the Campus Martins. Large bathing establishments were 
erected by various emperors in the more remote parts of the city : 
we may mention those of Constantine and Diocletian on the Qui- 
rinal, of Trajan and Titus on the Esquiline, and of Caracalla near 
the Aventine. Several bridges spanned the Tiber, of which we 
may notice the Pons Sublicius, the most ancient of them all, built 
of woo<l and supposed to have stood under the Aventine, though 
this is uncertain ; Pons Fabricius, under tlie Capitoline, connecting 
the Insula Tiberina with the 1. bank of the river; and Pon 
Cestina, connecting the same island with the r. bank. 
. Some was the focus whence the greaV, xowd* tad-iated to varior 
P^rts of the empire. Of these we ma^ ivcAACfc •.— T\\^ "^Ss^ 1^:^ 
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which passed through the Porta CapSna, situated between the 
Cajlian and Aventine ; then crossed the end of the Valley of 
Egeria, which skirted the base of the Cselian, and which was 
reputed to be the spot where Numa had his interviews with the 
nymph ; then, finally, passed through the Porta Appia of Aurelian*s 
walls, outside which it emerged on to the Campagna, where it was 
lined with sepulchral edifices, and crossed the Campagna to Aricia, 
Tarracina, and so on to Capua in Campania. The Via Latixia, 
which branched off from the Via Appia outside the walls of Servius 
TuUus, but inside those of Aurelian, through wliich it passed by 
the Porta Latina, and thence across the Campagna to the back of 
the Alban Hills, and by the valley of the Trerus to Frusino and 
Aquinum, whence it led by one route to Beneventunri, by another 
to Teanum and Capua. The Via Salaria, which traversed the 
Vallis Quirini between the Viminial and Quirinal hills, emerged 
by the Porta Collina of Servius's walls, then through the Porta 
Salaria of Aurelian*s walls, and thence followed the Tiber to 
Crustumerium, whence it diverged somewhat inland for Eretum 
and Keate. The Via Flaminia, which started from the base of 
the Capitoline, traversed the Campus Martins on the line of the 
present Corso, issued at the Porta Flaminia of Aurelian's walls, 
crossed the Tiber by the Pons Milvius, recrossed it near Ocriculum, 
and so through Umbria to Gallia Cisalpina. The Via Aurelia, 
which started from the Trans-Tiberine district, surmounted the 
Janiculan Hill and sought the sea-coast of Etruria. 

Of the towns and places in the neighbourhood of Rome we may 
notice the following : — Ostia, which served as the port of Rome, 
situated at the mouth of the Tiber (as its name implies), originally 
on the 1. bank of the river ; this having become choked by the 
deposit of the river, a new port was constructed by Augustus, 2 m. 
to the N., and named Portus Augusti. Oabii, between Rome and 
Prreneste, a colony of Alba, and a member of the Latin League, 
captured by Tarquinius Superbus, and thenceforward a poor place. 
FidersB, 5 m. N.E. of Rome, on a hill overlooking the Tiber, 
another of the colonies of Alba, constantly engaged in disputes with 
Rome until its c.ipture and destruction in b.c. 426 ; thenceforward 
a poor decayed town. Tibnr {Tivoli), on the Amo, just at the spot 
where the river makes its fall, a very ancient town with a famous 
temple of Hercules Victor, which was endowed with the privileges 
of an asylum: Tibur hence became the retreat of some illustrious 
persons, and further, in consequence of its beautiful scenery, the 
resort of many wealthy Romans — Msecenas, Horace, Sallust, and 
more particularly Hadrian, who built «k TMv%w\&cfc\^ N'^^6. xsv "^^cife 
uoighhourhood. jPneneflte, on a pto^ecslVTi^ «V*^act <i"l "Cckfc ^»:^«ss;«^Kss».^ 
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f»ppo8ite the Alban Hills, a place which played a conspicuous part 
in the Latin -wara, and was aftenvards destroyed by Sulla, who 
removetl the town to the sulyaceut plain ; the old town wa«, how- 
ever, still visited in the siunmer months by the liomans for its 
bracing air {''/rifjiilum VntneBte" Hor. Carm. iii. 4, 23). Txuc&lmn, 
on a spur of the Alban Hills, 15 ni. S.E. of Rome, the abode of 
(Jctavius Mainilius, son-in-law of Tarqiiinius Suj>erbu8, but still 
lx?tter known to us as the occasional residence of Cicero, who there 
comi)ose<l his 'Tusculan Disputations'; LucuUus, Maecenas, and 
other famous men, also had villas there. Aricia, on the Appia Via, 
at the f<K^)t of the Alban Hills, a plac« of some importance in 
the iK*riod of the I^tin wars. Laurentiim, 16 m. S.W. of Rome, the 
capital of King Latinus. Layinioin, more 8., the metropolis of 
the Latin L<'ague. Ardea, near the sea-coast, the ancient capital 
of the Rutuli. Alba Longa, on a long narrow ridge E. of the Alban 
lake, the ancient capital of the Latins, said to have been founded 
by Ascanius the son of ^neas, and destroyed by Tullus Hostiliue. 
Lannviam, on a southern spur of the Alban group, the birth-place 
of Antoninus Pius. Velitrae, on another of the southern spurs of 
the Alban Hills, overlooking the Pontine Marshes, the native place 
of the Octaviau gens, Anagnia, on the Via Latina, S.E. of Prse- 
neste, the old capital of the Hemici, whose other chief towns, 
Ferentiiiniii and Fmi^o, were also situated on the Via Latina. 

The remaining towns of Latium were : — Antinm, a port about 
38 m. 8. of Rome, in early times the resort of Tyrrhenian pirates, 
and not finally subjected by Rome until B.C. 389. Girceii, at the N. 
foot of ^lons Circeius near the sea, founded by Tarquinius Priscus, 
in early tunes an important commercial town, and in the imperial 
I)eriod a favourite residence : it was especially famed for its oysters. 
Tarracina, or Anzur, situated on the summit of a white cliff (^' aaxis 
late candentHms Anxur" Hor. Sat. i. 5, 26), 10 m. S. of Circeii, on 
the Appian Way, with an artificial port. LanttilsB, a spot near 
Tarracina, where the Via Appia was beset by a narrow pass ; the 
scene of the insurrection of the Roman army B.C. 342, and of a 
battle between the Romans and Samnites B.C. 315. Formie, on the 
Sinus Caietanus and on the Appia Via, a favourite place of 
residence among the wealthy Romans: Cicero perished there 
B.C. 43. Caieta, on a headland 4 m. from Formise, with an excel- 
lent harbour. Hintiimse, near the r. bank of the Liris, on the Via 
Appia, surrounded by marshes, in one of which C. Marius was 
captured b.c. 88. Sinuesaa, about 6 m. N. of the Vultumus, a 
border town, on the side of the Samnites, much visited for its baths. 
Signia, on a spur of the Volscian Hills, founded by Tarquinius 
^uperhua, &mous for its cement, " opu8 Sigumumr "Sr^ii^iSJai^^ oa 
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the I. bank of the Liris near its junction with the Trerus, sig- 
nalized for its fidelity to the Bomans in the Second Punic War. 
Aquinam, on the Via Latina, about 4 ra. from the 1. bank of the 
Liris, one of the chief Volscian towns, and a flourishing place in 
the later period of the Republic and under the Empire : the birth- 
place of Juvenal, and the occasional residence of Cicero, who had a 
villa there. Arpinoin, on a hill in the upper valley of the Liris, 
the birth-place of Cicero and C Marius, the former of whom pos- 
sessed a patrimonial estate there. 

16. Campania extended along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea from 
the border of Latium to the river Silarus, which separated it from 
Lucania : inland it reached back to the hill country of the Sam- 
nites. The northern and central parts of this province consist 
of a broad plain, interrupted towards the S. by the symmetrical 
mass of the volcanic hill Vesuvius. The southern portion is varied 
by hills emanating from the Sub- Apennines, a ridge of which 
projects for a considerable distance into the sea, forming a pointed 
peninsula which terminates in Pr. Minervas. The northern dis- 
trict is crossed by the Vultamus, which descends from the Samnite 
hills with a rapid and discoloured stream (" muUam trahens suh 
gurgite arenam^* Ov. Met. xv. 714), and maunders across the plain 
to the sea. S. of the Vulturnus, the Clanins drains the plain from 
Tabumus M., flowing in a N.W. direction. The central district 
has been much modified by volcanic action. Vesuvius itself is the 
most striking object in this respect: it appears to have been 
dormant for a long period before the famous eruption of a.d. 79, 
which overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii and proved fatal 
to the elder Pliny. Westward of Naples there is a remarkable 
district to which the ancients gave the name of Gampi Fhlegpnei, 
from the extinct craters and other proofs of volcanic agency which 
it contains. On the N. this district is bounded by Mons Gaurus, and 
on the S. and W. by the sea : two of the craters were occupied by 
lakes, viz. Avemus, the mephitic exhalations from which suggested 
the idea that it was an entrance to the infernal regions, and 
Luonnus, which lay between Avemus and the head of the Sinus 
Baianus, and which is now partly filled up by a volcanic cone, 
thrown up in 1538. 

The Oscans formed the main element in the population of Cam- 
pania, even after the successive conquests of the province by the 
Etruscans and the Samnites. The southern hilly country was 
occupied by a distinct people, the Hcenlini, whose name indicates 
an original connexion with the inhabitants of Picenum, whence 
they migrated probably about B.C. 268. TVsft ■BjattkJMsA %t^ ^sc^ks?^*- 
Campania at the solicitatloii oi \ihft C«i^\x«a& Vfikssa. *^siK^ ^^^'^ 

SM. ANC. GEO. ^ 
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attacked b.o. 343 by the Samnites. But the subjection of the 
province was not effected until a somewhat later period, Palsepolis 
being reduced in 326, Nola in 313, Nuceri» in 308, and the 
remainder of the province by the end of the Second Samnite War 
in 304. In the Second Punic War, Campania was one of the chief 
seats of the contest ; and Capua, together with some of the smaller 
towns, sided with Haunibal. The Koman sway was re-established 
by the capture of Capua in 211. The Bomans constructed two 
roads between Campania and the capital— the Via A ppia and the 
Via Latina, which joined at Casilinum on the Vultumus. The 
Via Appia was thence continued by Capua and Suessttla to Bene- 
ventum and Brundisium. Branch roads were made from Capua, 
to Neapulis and Nuceria, and from Calatia through Nola also to 
Nuceria, whence the line was prolonged southwards. 

The maritime towns of Campania enjoyed a high degree of pro- 
sperity under the Romans as places of fashionable resort, and this 
prosperity was shared by the inland towns, which were further 
favoured by the wonderful fertility of the soil. Oapna may be 
regarded as the capital : it stood 2 m. S. of the Vultiunus, near 
the foot of Tifata, and is extolled by Cicero as *' urba amplissima 
atque ornatissiina '* {de Leg. Agr, 28), and by Strabo as the metro- 
polis of Campania : the chief evjents in its history were its defection 
to the Carthaginians in the Second Punic War, and its subsequent 
punishment by the Bomans b.c. 211 : the town was destroyed in 
the Middle Ages, and its inhabitants subsequently occupied the 
site of Casilinum, 3 m. to the westward, which henceforward 
assumed the name and is still known as Capoua. 

Of the remaining places we may notice: — (1) On the line of 
coast from N. to S. — Litemum^ the retreat of Scipio Africanus, who 
died there. CuinsB, posted on the summit of a cliff, founded by 
Greeks of Chalcis and Cyme (according to report, as early as B.C. 
1050), and celebrated as the residence of the Sibyl; it lost its 
importance after its capture by the Samnites, b.o. 420. ICsSnum, 
on the promontory of the same name, made a naval station by 
Augustus; the place where Tiberius died. BaiflD, on an inclosed 
bay between Misenum and Puteoli, the most .popular of the water- 
ing places, with villas belonging to Cicero^TiUCullus, Hadrian (who 
died there), and other notabilities. Bauli, a place of the same 
character as Baise, and very near it. PuteSli, originally Dicae- 
archia, on the B. side of the gulf of Baise, founded by Greeks of 
CumsB B.C. 521, and possessing an excellent harbour, which became 
the most frequented port for Egyptian, Tynan, and Spanish com- 
meroe. Neapdlia (Naples), N.^. oi "Vesvmwa, founded by the 
CumsBan Greeks, and named ISeapoWa Q^ ue^ cvV^^^"^ m ^acsoteafiasf 
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iiBOtion to KlDpolii which stood probably on the hill of Paoui- 
lypuB ; Neapotts was also called Parthenjpe: it was much fre- 
quented by literary min, and Virgil waa buried near there. 
Pompeii, at the mouth of the liver Samoa, the port of Noln aod of 
otber inland towns ; buried in the eruption of a.d. 79, re-disco rered 
in 1689, and now to a considerable aitant laid open by escavation, 
Henraluieniii, another aea-aide tovm which ahared the same fate aa 
Pompeii, and has been very partially excavated, Salemnm, the 
chief town of Southern Campania in the district of the Piceutini. 
(2) In the interior — Te&nnm, in tlie extreme N.E, of the province, 
on the Via Latina, originally the capital of the Sidicini, and hence 
aumamed Sidicimim. C^iiiliaain, on the Vultumus, where a noble 
stand was made ngaiust Hannibal's army by 1000 Bomana in 
B.C. 216. Hols, between Vesuvius and the Apenninea, signalized 
for its fidelity to Rome after the battle of Cannte, and afterwards 
much iUTolved in the Social War : Augustus died there. ITnoeTia 
Al&terna, on the Samua, and on the Via Appia. 

Off the coast of Campania are the islands -^PlDOhjla, very 
aparsely inhabited in ancient times ; £iiaria ( Jecht'n), the Pithecusa 
of the Greeks and the Inarlme of the Latin poeta; and Capna, 
off MinervK Pr., a lofty and inaccessible rock, the abode oeca- 
' Hinnally of Aui^tus, and permanently of Tiberius during the last 
years of his life. 
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IT. Apulia lay. along the Adriatic Sea between the district of the 
Frentani and Calabria, the limit in the former direction being 
placed at the Tiferuus in the division of AuguBtuB. In the S.W, 
Apulia touched the heail of the Tarentine Bay, whence the bound- 
ary was carried on by the course of the Bradftnus, which separated 
it from Lncania. From the head of the Bradanns, the bouudarj 
OQ the side of Eramnium followed the general line of the Sub- 
Apenninea to the Tifernus, The northern portion of this province 
is a broad plain lying between the lower ranges of the Apenuinea 
and the sea ; the southern portion is traversed by a belt of ban«ii 
highland which continues into the Calabrinn peniueula. The 
northern plain is crossed by the rivers Tifemui, Prento, Cerbalns, 
and AnfldVB (C/anlo) : the latter is described by Horace (Curm. iv. 
!■/, 25) BB a, rushing torrent, but this applies only to its upper 
aourae : on the plain it flows witii a. gent\e fhie».'Q\. 
The population of Apulia was conipoaei o^ >.Vfc ^ 
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elements : — (1) The Apflli Proper, who were probably Oscans ; 
(2) the Daunii, a Pelasgian people ; and (3) the Peucetil, or Poedi- 
cttli, also Pelasgians. These last lived in the southern half of the 
country; the two former in the northern half, where they had 
coalesced. Hellenic influence was strong in this district, as is 
testified by the character of the artistic remains discovered in the 
towns, as well as by the fact that even in the imperial age Greek 
held its place along with Latin at Canusium (" Canusini more 
bilinguis" Hor. Sat. i. 10, 30). The Apulians appear as allies of 
RcHEie in the Second Samnite War, but subsequently they adopted 
a hostile course on two occasions, viz., after the battle of Cannse 
(when many of them joined Hannibal), and in the Social War ; on 
each of these occasions they suffered a severe punishment. Two 
roads were constructed by the Romans — the Via Appia, which 
passed through the western district, between Venusia and Tarcn- 
tum; and the Via Trajana, through Canusium to Barium and 
Brundisium. 

The towns of Apulia were comparatively unimportant. Caxrn- 
sinm appears to have held the first place among them, at all events 
under the Empire : it stood near the Aufidus, and was reputed to 
have been founded by Diomede : it is historically famous for the 
hospitality shewn to the Romans after their defeat at CannsB : it 
possessed a fine aqueduct, constructed by Herodes Atticus to make 
amends for its natural deficiency of water (" aquse non ditior urna,** 
Hor. Sat. i. 5, 91). The other noteworthy places in Apulia were : — 
Larintim, near the Tifemus and at some distance from the sea, the 
capital of a territory between the Tifemus and the Frento, which 
was the scene of various operations in the Second Punic ^ar. 
Tdanmn, surnamed Aptilimi, to distinguish it from another place 
of the same name belonging to the Sidicini ; it was situated on the 
Frento, and was the head-quarters of M. Junius Pera in the Second 
Punic War. Arpi, the Argyripa of the poets, in the centre of the 
great Apulian plain, said to have been founded by Diomede ; it 
was one of the towns which seceded to Hannibal. Sipontam, a 
seaport just S. of Garganus, whence a considerable amount of com 
was exported. Salapia, on a lagoon, the head-quarters of Hannibal 
in B.C. 214. Luceria, 12 m. W. of Arpi, the head-quarters of the 
Romans in the Second Punic War ; famous for its wool. Herdonia, 
the scene of battles between the Romans and Carthaginians in 
B.C. 212 and 210, in both of which the latter were victors. Asoli- 
lum, near the Aufidiis and near the Samnite border, the scene of 
the great battle between the Romans and Pyrrhus, b.c. 279. Ve- 
nusia, the birth-place of Hoiouce, ao cVsafc oTi\Jtia\j«t^'«. «:S.Aj»s3«si». 
as to make it doubtful to wbich oi t\L<& \.^Q ^vi^\\v^'«.\N.^^*^«^'^ 
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(*' Lucanue an ApptUuSj ancepSy" Hor. Sat. ii. 1, 34). Caniue, on 
the r. bank of the Aufidus, about 6 m. from the sea, Ihe scene of 
the memorable battle between the Romans and CarthaginiauB, 
B.C. 216. Barinm, a fishing-town on the coast. Gnatia or Egnatia, 
the point where the Via Appia struck the coast. 

18. Oalabna was situated on the S.E. projection — the " heel " — 
of Italy, the whole of which it occupied from the head of the Sinus 
Tarentinus to lapygium Pr., and round the E. coast to the neigh* 
bourhood of Egnatia. It thus possessed a very extended coast- 
line as compared with its area, and on this line were situated some 
of the most valuable ports of Italy — Tarentum, Brundisium, and 
Hydruntum, each of which was by its position adapted for com- 
munication with Greece. The surface of the peninsula is varied 
by low undulating hills, covered with a dry calcareous soil. 

The inhabitants of this district were Pelasgians, who fell into 
two divisions — the Messapii, or Calabri Proper, on the E. coast, 
and the Sallentlni elsewhere. The history of the province is 
involved in that of Tarentum, which in the days of its prosperity 
exercised great influence in these parts, in spite of a severe check 
received from the Messapians in 473. This period terminated with 
the fall of Tarentum in 272. 

Tarentnm was situated at the head of the Sinus Tarentinus, 
where a long and shallow bay supplied it with a harbour. The 
town stood at the neck of the bay on its S. side. Tarentum was 
founded by Spartans, b.c. 708, under the leadership of Phalanthus. 
It rose to importance in the 5th cent, b.c, and engaged in wars 
with the Messapians in 473, the Thurians in 432, and the Luca- 
nians in 346, on which last occasion the Tarentines were obliged 
to call in the aid of the Spartans and afterwards of Alexander of 
Epirus. They first came into contact with the Romans in 302; 
a war, in which Pyrrhus aided Tarentum, ensued in 281, and in 272 
it was taken by the Romans. In 212 Tarentum joined the cauae of 
Hannibal, and was consequently treated with great severity on its 
recapture by the Romans in 207. Having fallen into decay,' a 
colony was sent thither in 123, and it became a naval station of 
importance. 

We may further notice : — BrnndisiTiin, on the E. coast, the ter- 
minus of the Via Appia, and the usual port of embarcation for 
Greece : it was hence visited by Horace, who accompanied Maecenas 
and Cocceius thither when the place was threatened by Antony in 
B.C. 41 : its port, having been silted up for centuries, has been 
cleared out, and Brlndisi (as the place is now named), is resuming 
its old importance as a point oi comisi\xxat«i.\No-ft. -^vtb. the East 
C^SJpt and India). Hytomtum CtYift Ox^^ 'tt.^sikTWi^^^^KjJl^TQBar 
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disium, and actually nearer to Greece : it became the usual port of 
communication with that country in the 4th cent, after Christ. 
ICandnria, 24 m. E. of Tarentum, where Archidamus king of the 
Spartans fell in battle as an ally of the Tarentines in 338. 

19. Luoania occupied the upper part of the southern peninsula 
of Italy from the rivers Bradanus and Silarus in the N., separating 
it from Apulia and Campania respectively, to the Laus and Crathis 
in the S., separating it from the Bruttii : E. and W. it was bounded 
by the sea. The interior was throughout mountainous, but the 
only height of which we have special notice was Albnmus, near 
the Silarus. The rivers are numerous, but unimportant: we may 
notice the Brad&mu, the Casuentus, the Aoiris, and the Siris, on the 
side of the Tsirentine Bay; and the Sil&ms, with its tributary 
the Galor, on the opposite coast. 

The early inhabitants of this country were the Pelasgic OEJno- 
trians. These were driven from the coast by the Greeks, whose 
settlements were so numerous and powerful as to communicate to 
the coast region the title of Magna GrsBcia. The Lucanians were 
a Samnite people who pressed soutlMv^ards about B.C. 400, subdued 
the Greek cities, and occupied the interior. The Lucanians 
attained the height of their power about 350. They entered into an 
alliance with Bome in 326, and were severely punished for seceding 
from the treaty in 317. They were reduced in 272, and again, after 
their defection to the cause of Hannibal, in 209. They suffered 
severely from Sulla in the Civil Wfiur between him and Marius. 
The Bomans constructed a road along the western coast, the Yia 
Popilia, communicating with Bheglum. 

The most important of the towns were the Greek colonies on the 
coasts. We shall describe these in their geographical order. The 
following were situated on the E. coast : — ^Metapontom, about 24 m. 
from Tarentum, founded by Athenians in the 7th century B.C., the 
place where Pythagoras spent his last yews : it was of little im- 
portance after the Second Punic War, when it was occupied by 
Hannibal. Heraolea, between the rivers Aciris and Siris, founded 
by Thurians and Tarentines b.c. 432 ; the place of congress of the 
Italian Greeks, and the scene of a battle between the Bomans and 
Pyrrhus B.C. 280. Syb&ris, near the river of the same name, 
founded by Achseans and Troezenians b.c. 720, the most flourishing 
commercial town on this coast, and at one time exercising sway 
over 25 cities, and capable of bringing an army of 300,000 into the ' 
fleld ; it was destroyed b.c. 510 through internal dissensions ; the 
place was proverbial for its luxury and effeminacy. Thurii, near 
Sybaris, founded about 446 B.C. by aisAxftiWyA'^ ^l^^tsjSa&^^^Ks^i^.^-- 
ing of descendanta of the expatna\»aL^y>x8yvX«&,^V^ fe^^Gafe^s\5S5sa..«s^ 
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others ; it »oon rose to the highest pitch of prosperity : it became 
subject to Rome about 280 B.C., and was made a Roman colony 
imder the name of CopioD in 194. On the W. coast :— PsBstnm, the 
Posidonia of the Greeks, about 5 m. S. of the Silarus, founded by 
fugitives from Sybaris, and colonized by the Romans in 273, when 
its name was changed to Paestum : it was celebrated for its roses, 
which flowered twice in the year ; fine remains of the town still 
exist, particularly three temples of the Doric order ; near it, at the 
mouth of the Silarus, was a famous temple of Juno. In the inte- 
rior : Chmmeiitain, on the upper Aeiris, where Han no was defeated 
B.C. 215 : and Potentia, in the N., a considerable place, though 
historically imknown. 

20. The Bruttii occupied the extremity of the peninsula from the 
l)<)rder of Lucania. This district is rugged, being traversed by 
the continuations of the Apennines, and also containing a separate 
mountain mass, which protrudes into the Tyrrhenian sea between 
the Tarentine and Scylacian bays. The Apennines sink almost to 
the level of the sea between the Scylacian and Terinsean bays, but 
rise again to the S. in the rugged mass of Sila Saltna (Aspromonte). 
Timber and pitch were the chief products of this mountain region ; 
small alluvial plains of great fertility are dispersed about the 
coasts, and supplied sites for flourishing towns. The rivers are 
numerous, but unimportant : the Keaethiui, near Crotona, has the 
longest course. 

This district was originally occupied by (Enotrians, divided into 
the two tribes of the Chones and MorgStes. These were displaced 
by the Greeks, who occupied the most eligible points of the sea- 
coast, and thence dominated the interior. Their sway lasted from 
about 700 to 390, when the Lucanians overran the interior. They 
were followed in 356 by the Bruttii, sai^ to have been a horde of 
slaves and bandits, but who were strong enough to overpower the 
liucanians and to engage in war with the Greek cities. The 
Bruttii attained their highest prosperity as an independent people 
about 300 : in 282 they joined the Lucanians against Rome, and 
subsequently they aided Pyrrhus, on whose defeat they were sub- 
jected by the Romans. They joined Hannibal in the Second Punic 
War, and were then finally subdued. 

The chief towns of the Bruttii were the Greek colonies on the coast. 

We shall describe these in their geographical order. (1.) On the 

E. coast : — Croton or Crotdna, near Lacinium Prom., founded b.c. 710 

by Achseans, one of the most flourishing Greek colonies of this 

region, and the abode of Pythagoras: its prosperity was marred 

^X the defeat sustained at tlie ^ag;i«a ItoTCL ^^ \AKsm.iDA and 

^BUiegiemB, b.c. 560 : it was subjected to 'Rwaa iR.Q. ^*\> «sA ^«^ 
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ruined in the l:^eoond Punic War. Scyladnm or Seylletlam, on the 
shore of the bay named after it, a dependency of Orotona, and 
colonized by the Romans B.C. 124. Canlon or Ganlonia, foimded by 
Achseans, twice ruined in war and as often rebuilt ; it revolted to 
Hannibal in the Second Punic War. Locri Epuephyrii, 15 m. N. 
of Zephyrium Pr., founded by Locrians B.C. 683, and celebrated for 
the excellent code of laws drawn up for it by Zaleucus about 
t>60 B.C. : it sank after the Second Punic War. (2.) On the W. 
coast : — ^Bheginm, nearly opposite Messana in Sicily, and the point 
of communication with that island, the transit being effected at a 
spot about 9 m. to the N. of it ; it was founded about 740 B.C. by 
a joint colony of Chalcidians and Messenians, and was involved in a 
series of wars with Dionysius the Elder : it was colonized by the 
Romans in the time of Augustus. Hipponinm or Yibo, on the bay 
named after it, a Locrian colony, destroyed by Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse B.C. 389, and subsequently colonized by the Romans as a 
place for shipping timber. • Temesa or Tempsa, N. of the Gulf of 
Uipponium, a town influenced by Greek civilization, though not 
of Greek origin, colonized by the Romans b.c. 194, and possessing 
valuable copper mines. (3.) In the interior : — Ckmsentia, near the 
source of the Crathis, the metropolis of the Bruttii ; and PandooLa, 
l^etween Gonsentia and Grotona, where Alexander of Epirus was 
slain B.C. 326. 

21. Sioilia, SardiTiia, Condoa, fte.— Sicily lies off the S. extremity of 
the Italian peninsulti, from which it is separated by a narrow strait, 
the Fretnm Siettlnm (Strait of Messina). Its shape is triangular 
(whence its poetical titles Trinacria and Triquetra), the three 
angles terminating in the promontories of LilybaBiim (0. Boeo) in 
the W., Peldmm (0. Faro) in the N.E., and Pachynum (C Pa«saro) 
in the S.E. A long range of hills skirts the northern coast under 
the name of Kebrddes Montes, from the central portion of which a 
southerly range, named Henei Montes, strikes off in the direction 
of Pachynum Pr. Between these two ranges and the E. coast a 
considerable plain intervenes, out of which rises the magnificent 
mass of Mt. JEtna, the most famous volcano known to the ancients. 
Several of its eruptions are recorded in classical literature, and the 
phenomenon was attributed by the poets to the struggles of the 
giant Typhoeus, or (according to another version) Enceladus, who 
had been buried under the mountain by Zeus. The mountain rises 
to nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, and its snow-clad summit, con- 
trasting with the litrid flames issuing from it (" vicinam flammis 
glaciem" Sil. Ital. xiv. 67), could not fail to strike the obaerv«.tNS!s<^ 
At the W. extremity of the ialaiid, oo. \aicj^\i^ \sissvsEiN»fies\. -oaacsis^ 
Ezjx was crowned with a famous iempAfi olN co»a ^''1Efr^c^•w»•'^'^^**^^^ 
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Hor. Carm. i. 2, 33), said to have been founded by -^neas. The 
rivers of Sicily are of no great importance : we may notice the 
SymsBthiui, which falls into the sea on the £. coast S. of Catana ; 
the HimSra, on the S. coast W. of Gela ; the Hal^cust which joins 
the sea at Heraclea Minoa; and the Hypeas, E. of Selinus. A 
pool, named Paliodnim Laqna, about 15 m. west of Leont-ini, 
attracted attention from the mephitic vapours which agitated its 
waters (Ov. Met v. 406). Another lake of the same character near 
Enna, named PergOB, was the reputed scene of the seizure of Pro- 
serpine by Pluto. The soil of Sicily was remarkably fertile, and it 
was famed for its wheat, its cattle, and its horses. 

The earliest inhabitants of Sicily were the Sicani, who claimed 
to be autochthonous, and who continued in historical times to occupy 
the W. and N.W. parts of the island. The Sioilli or SioSli were a 
Pelasgic people who immigrated from Italy and gave their name 
to the island, of which they occupied the greater part of the interior. 
In addition to these, who formed the bulk of the population, com- 
mercial colonies were founded on the coasts by Phoenicians and 
Greeks, the latter of whom became ultimately predominant, so 
much so as to restrict the Carthaginians, who had succeeded to the 
inheritance of the Phcenicians on the island, to a few settlements 
at the W. angle. The Greek towns formed independent commu- 
nities, the most powerful of which exercised an ascendency over 
their respective neighbourhoods. Gela and Agrigentum held the 
first rank during the 6th century b.c. ; but Syracuse took the lead 
in the early part of the 5th, and continued thenceforward to be 
the virtual capital of Sicily. The island was fully conquered by the 
Romans in 210, the bulk of it having been reduced to the condition 
of a province in 241. It suffered severely from the Servile Wars in 
135-132 and 103-100, and from the exactions of Verres in 73-70. 

SyracfLsaB, the capital of Sicily, stood on the E. coast at a point 
where a triangular platform, the extremity of which was named 
Achradina, projects into the sea, having on its S. side a small bay 
which served as the Great Harbour of the town ; it was founded 
B.C. 734 by Dorians, chiefly from Corinth : it was originally built 
on a small island, named Ortygia, at the entrance of the Great 
Harbour, whence it extended to the mainland, first covering Achra- 
dina (which formed the " outer city " as contrasted with the " innw 
city " on Ortygia) and subsequently spreading over the ground at 
the back of Achradina where lay three suburbs, viz. : Neapulia, on 
the S. side of the platform where it slopes towards the Great Port ; 
Tyche on the northern and higher side ; and Epipulse, behind the 
other two, on the most inland and \i\^<&%\. ^^t^ oii tViie platfonn. 
Theae £ve formed the divisionB oi t\\e eV\,^>Ot\.^^\Mwrajk.%\««B, 
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connected with the mainland first by a causeway and afterwards 
by a bridge. The island contained the citadel, and the famous 
fountain Arethusa, which was supposed to be connected by a sub- 
marine channel with the Alpheus of Elis. The leading events in 
the history of the town were the brilliant reigns of Gelon and Hiero 
B.C. 485-467, the operations of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
War ending in their defeat B.C. 413, and the siege by Marcellus, 
which terminated in its capture in 212, after a resistance prolonged 
for two years through the skill of Archimedes. 

Agrigenium held undoubtedly the second place among the cities 
of Sicily. It stood about 2 m. from the S. coast on a hill, the base of 
which was washed by the small river Acragas, whence the town 
derived its name in the form which has come down to us from the 
Greeks. It was founded by colonists from Gela in b.c. 582, and 
attained a high pitch of prosperity under a democratical form of 
government between 471 and 405, when the town was destroyed by 
the Carthaginians. Being rebuilt by Timoleon in 340, it again 
attained to great prosperity. It was captured by the Romans from 
the Carthaginians in 262, recaptured by the Cuihaginiuns in 255, 
and finally recovered by Rome in 210. It contained many beautiful 
buildings, and is styled by Pindar the " fairest of mortal cities " 
{KoXXlara fiportay tFoXitoy, Pyth. xii. 1). Its ruins are still very 
beautiful, particularly the remains of two temples of the Doric 
order. 

We may further notice in their geographical order :- (i.) On the 
E. coast— MessSna, the point of communication with Italy; 
colonized by Chalcidians of Eretria and originally named Zancle, 
from the resemblance of its harbour to a sickle : this name was 
afterwards exchanged for Messana, when Anaxilas, a Messenian, 
crossed over from Rhegium with a body of his countrymen and 
occupied the place. Messana was one of the chief towns of Sicily 
in the early part of the 4th century : in 312 it was conquered by 
Agathocles of Syracuse, who introduced into it the Mamertini of 
Campania : in 282 it was seized by these Mamertini and its inha- 
bitants massacred ; in 271 the Mamertini were attacked by Hiero of 
Syracuse, against whom they called in the aid first of the Carthagi- 
nians, and afterwards, in 261, of the Romans. Messana was consti- 
tuted a foederata eivUas by the Romans, and became one of the finest 
cities of Sicily. Kaxot, at the mouth of the Acesines, founded by Chal- 
cidians B.C. 735, and thus the oldest of the Greek colonies in Sicily ; 
it espoused the cause of Athens in 415, and was consequently de- 
stroyed in 403 by Dionysius, and its inhabitants expatriated. Tk^ijc^ 
meninm, 3 m. from Naxos, coiiBp\c\\o\is^^ ''pa&\«^«a. ^\s^^«sas^ ^ 
Taurus; it was founded by tSi© ^\B\C^\o^\tf>\B^>2s^^'«2SEr^^ ^ 
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Xaxos had been given after the destruction of that town, and ir 
858 it became tlie new home of the expatriated Naxians ; under th€ 
Romans it was a fosderata civitast and afterwards a colony ; fine 
remains of a theatre and other structures still exist. Cat&na oi 
Catitna, at the foot of ^Dtna, a colony from Naxos founded in 730 
its inhabitants were displaced from the year 476 to 461 by Hiero^. 
l)ut they returned at the end of that period : it was occupied bj 
the Athenians in the Sicilian expedition : it suffered severely fix)n] 
the eruption of JEtna, particularly in that of B.C. 121 (" nimiuni 
ardeiUi vicina Tijjthceo,^* Sil. Itul. xiv. 196). Leontini, on the banb 
of the Lissus, 8 m. from the coast, founded by Naxians in 730 ; ir 
a high state of prosperity between 466 and 427, but subsequent)^ 
to this in constant ditticulties with Syracuse, and rarely in a state 
of independence. Meg^Sxa Hyblsea, on a deep bay between Cataite 
and Syracuse, probably on the site of the modem Agosta ; it wai 
founded by Megarians about B.C. 726 on the site of an older town 
Hybla — whence its surname ; it was destroyed in 481 by Gelon ; i 
new town was built, after an interval of 245 years, at the mouth oi 
tlie Alabus, and this was described indifferently by the namei 
Megara and Hybla ; it belonged to the Syracusans, and was cap- 
tured in 214 by Marcellus ; the neighbourhood was famed for iti 
honey. 

(ii.) On the 8. coast— Camarlna, about 40 m. W. of Pachynun 
Pr., founded by Syracuse B.C. 599, and destroyed in consequence o 
a revolt from the parent city in 552 ; rebuilt in 495, and agait 
destroyed in 485; a third time rebuilt in 461, after which i 
attained a considerable degree of prosperity; a marsh near thi 
town formed a natural defence to it, and the draining of this oi 
sanitary groimds, in defiance of an oracle, exposed the town t< 
capture. Gela, at the mouth of a river of the same name betweei 
Camarina and Agrigentum, founded in 690 by a joint colony o 
Bhodians and Cretans, and in about 100 years sufficiently strong t( 
found Agrigentum ; very flourishing under Hippocrates B.C. 498- 
491, and for the half century subsequently to 466 ; it was ruinec 
by the removal of its population to Phintias ; the poet iEschylui 
died there. Heraolea Minoa, at the mouth of the Halycus, origl 
nally a colony from Selinus with the name Minoa, afterwards (ii 
510) seized by Spartans, who assigned to it the name of Heraclea 
it was finally seized by the Carthaginians, who retained it until tb 
Roman sovereignty was established. Seliniui, at the mouth of th< 
river of the same name, founded about b.o. 628 by a colony fion 
Megs^ra Hybliea; the most westerly of the Greek colonies, ani 
benoe particularly exposed to ttie ttttM^ka ol V>\^^w\Jsv^%vsttfl.n8, wh< 
<l0Biiojed it in 409 and again in ^50, N<\i«u. \\a \T^^\\a.\sX&^^- 
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removed to Lilybseum : the hot springs, named ThennsB Seli- 
nuntiflB, lay about 20 m. K. of Selinus. LUybsBum (Marsala), at 
the W. extremity of the island, founded about B.C. 397 by Cartha- 
ginians, and made their head-quarters in Sicily, being situated at 
the nearest point to Africa : it was captured by the Romans in 241 , 
after a siege of 10 years, and under them it became the chief port 
for African commerce. Motya, N. of Lilybseum, .a Phoenician 
colony, which offered a fierce though ineffectual resistance to 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 396. 

(iii.) On the N. coast— Eryx, on the slope of the hill so named, 
originally a Pelasgic town, which became subject to the Carthagi- 
nians and remained in that condition until its capture by Pyrrhus 
B.C. 278 : it was destroyed by the Carthaginians in 260 and its popu- 
lation removed to Drep&num, a town which they then founded, about 
6 m. to the westward, opposite the -Agates, and which they only 
retained until the Romans took possession of it in 241. Segesta, or 
Egesta (as the Greeks wrote it), on a hill about 6 m. from the coast, 
popularly believed to have been founded by the Trojans, a constant 
rival of Selinus, and the occasion of the Athenian expedition to 
Sicily ; it was captured by the Carthaginians in 409, by Agathocles 
in 307, by the Carthaginians again about 275, and by the Romnns 
in 264 ; a temple of the Doric order in a very perfect state stands 
on its site, and is one of the most striking of the antiquities of 
Sicily. Fanormns {Palermo), on a fine bay, about 50 m. from the 
W. extremity of the island ; a Carthaginian settlement, and one of 
their chief naval stations, with the name Machanath, *^ camp,'' but 
named Panormus by the Greeks from its spacious harbour ; taken 
by the Romans B.C. 254, and endowed with special privileges by 
them, so that it became a very flourishing place. Solus, 1 2 m. £. 
of Panormus, a Phoenician settlement. Hixnera, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, founded b.o. 648 by a mixed colony of 
Chalcidians (from Zancle) and Syracusans; a highly prosperous 
place from B.C. 472, when it got rid of its tyrants, to 408, when it 
was destroyed by the Carthaginians : its inhabitants then removed 
to ThermsB, a spot westward of Himera where were hot springs, 
and there they founded a town which became of importance undfer 
the Romans. Mylae, on a promontory opposite to the Liparsean 
islands, a dependency of Messana, whence it had been founded 
n c. 648 ; it was the scene of the defeat of the Mamertines by Hieio 
in 270. In the bay E. of MylsB were fought the naval engagements 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans under Duilius in 260, 
and between Sextus Pompeius and Agrippa in 36. 

(iv.) In the interior— Centurlpa, on a \ol\.^ YSiS.^:^ . ^\^^^..1S^2Gsw^ 
a stronghold of the Siculi, and genfttiiWi eJcAa \ft \5b\.^J&xv S5«» 'vsiSvsb- 
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pendence, but taken by the Romans in the First Punic War and 
under them raised to be one of the most important cities of Sicily^ 
chiefly from its being surrounded by a very rich com district* 
Hybla, distinguished as Major or Oeleatis, near the Syma^thns, a 
town of the Siculi, which became a dependency of Catana j it was 
attacked by the Athenians shortly after they landed in Sicily. 
Enna, or Henna, very nearly in the centre of the island, a place of 
extraordinary strength, on the level summit of a massive hill with 
precipitous sides; it was a Siculian town, and retained its inde- 
pendence until it was betrayed into the hands of Dionyslus of 
Syracuse ; its inhabitants were massacred by the Romans in 214 : 
it was the head-quarters of the insurgents in the Servile War, 
134-132 : it possessed a very famous temple of Ceres. 

Off the W. extremity of Sicily lie the ^g&tes Insolse, the scene 
of the great naval victory gained by Lutatius Catulus over the 
Carthaginians b.c. 211, which brought to a close the First Funic 
War. Another and more important group lay N. of Sicily : this 
was variously called the LiparsMB InsuIaB, after Lip^ra, the largest 
of the group ; VnloaniflB, from their volcanic character ; and .Skditt, 
from the idea that Homer's .^lus formed one of the group. It 
consisted of seven principal islands, of which Lip&ra alone possessed 
any considerable population, together with a town founded b.c. 627 
by Dorians of Cnidus. The two active volcanoes on the group were 
named Strongyle and HiSra, representing the modem Stromboli and 
Vtdcano respectively. 

Mellta (Malid), between Sicily and Africa, was conveniently 
situated as a trading station, and was hence occupied at an early 
period by the "Phoenicians, and afterwards by the Carthaginians, 
who held it until the Second Punic War, when it was taken by 
Tib. Semproniiis B.C. 218. It was famous for its wool and ite 
manufacture of a fine cotton fabric named " vestis Melitewtis." It is 
generally regarded as the island on which St. Paul was ship- 
wrecked. The small island of Ganlos {Gozo\ lies just N.W. of 
Melita. Cosyra (^Pantellaria), which Ovid describes as near Malta 
Q'^Melite, sterili vicina Cosyrx** Fast iii. 567), is really at a 
considerable distance to the W, of it, near the coast of Africa 
Zeugitana. 

Sardinia fthe Sardo of the Greeks), though one of the largest 
islands in the Mediterranean, never attained any great importance 
in ancient, times. Its leading features were indeed known, and the 
later geographers give a fairly accurate account of its rivers, head- 
landsj &o. ; but the information so obtained is of little Interest in 
the absence of classical or M&toiicaY o&^oei&tions. Its shape was 
likened to the print of a man's ioot, ^\ieiiQ« \\a ^fiofcHKRsJL \s»saa. 
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Ichnusa. The surface was mountainous, and a high range on the 
W. side was named Insani Mcmtes, from the violence of tlie blasts 
which descended from them to the sea. The climate was justly 
deemed unhealthy. The soil was rich, and yielded com in abund- 
ance. Among the special productions of the island was a plant of 
extreme bitterness, which, when eaten, produced the contortions 
of countenance described as " sardonicua risus" The inhabitants 
were a mixed race, of a very low stamp of character. The Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians planted colonies there, and were the 
virtual masters of the island from about b.c. 500 to 233, when 
the Romans wrested it from them : thenceforth, in spite of risings 
of the natives in 215, 181, and 114, the Romans retained it and 
converted it into a place of penal settlement. The towns were not 
numerous : from the circumstance that some of them have Greek 
names, it might be inferred that they were Greek settlements ; but 
we have no record that this was so. Caralis, on the S. coast, was 
the capital imder the Romans ; and among the other towns we may 
notice Sulci, on a small island adjacent to the S.W. coast, and 
Olfala, in the N.E., the usual point of communication with Italy, 
and the scene of warlike operations between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians in 259. 

Corsica (the Cymiui of the Greeks) lies K. of Sardinia, separated 
from it by the Fretum Gallicum. The observations made in refer- 
ence to Sardinia apply very much to this island also : it was little 
frequented, and attained to no importance either political or com- 
mercial. Its native inhabitants, the Corsi, were a wild pastoral 
people, allied in all probability to the Ligurians of N.W. Italy. 
The Carthaginians were masters of the island until it was taken 
from them by the Romans B.C. 259. It was used by the Romans 
as a place of banishment. The chief town was Aleria, or Alalia, 
on the E. coast, founded b.c. 564 by Phocseans, but abandoned by 
them in about 25 years in consequence of a defeat sustained from 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians; it was captured by the 
Romans from the Carthaginians in 259, and was made a Roman 
colony by Sulla. Mariana, on the same coast, more N., was the 
only other important town. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

HiSPANIA. 

the naiuR of the most wceterlj of the three g 
southerly peninsulas of Kumpe, conipriaing the modern c 
of Spain and Poriujol. It was connected with the raainUnd by s 
broad isthmus between the Mediterranean and the Bay of Biscay. 
and in other directions it waa bounded by seas, viz. : the Hue 
Iberlcnm, or moat veatcrly division of the Mediterranean, the 
Fretum Gaditunum iSlrait of GibraJinT), the Oceanus Atlantlcus. 
and the Mare Cantabrlcum {Bay n/ Bienai/). 

Altliougb the interior of this important country was not known 
to classical writers before the period of the Roman oonqueats. 
extending over the two centuries preceding the Chriatian era, yet 
wo have scattered notices of the coaat districts from a much earlier 
period. There can be no doubt that the " Tarshish " of Scripture 
(the Tartessus of the clasnval aathoTB) was situated outtide the 
Strait of Gibraltar about llie rWet Btttw, T^ic YiuKcCwsiBia t«av»i 
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on a regular trafQc with this remote district, so much so that in 
scriptural language " ship of Tarshish " became an equivalent for 
any large ocean-going ship. They planted colonies at Gades and 
Cartei'a at a very early period. Greeks occasionally reached thus 
far — a Samian vessel in B.C. 650, and Phocieans in 630. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the country under the name of " Iberia " (from the 
river Iberus), and mentions Gadeira (Cad/a?), the isle of Erytheia, 
and the Gynesians or Cynotes who lived probably in the S.W. 
angle of the peninsula. But, beyond a few scattered notices of this 
kind, we hear nothing of Spain until the contest between Home and 
Carthage was carried into this country subsequently to the founda- 
tion of CarthH go Nova. Thenceforward the progress of geographical 
knowledge was coincident with the progress of the Roman arms, the 
most marked stages of which were the adoption of the Ebro as the 
Boinan boundary in 228, the subjugation of the Celtiberians in 179, 
of the Lusitanians in 138, of Central Spain in the Numantine War, 
149-134, and of the Cantabri and Astures in 25. 

The ancient geographers describe Hispania either as quaclran- 
g^ar, like the " hide of a beast having the neck turned to the E.," 
or as triangular. In point of fact it is neither of these, but a 
-five^ided figure, the angles of which may be placed at Py. ones Pr , 
in the N.E. ; Pr. Herlmn {Finisterre), in the N.W. ; Pr. Sacrum 
(St. Vincent), in the S.W. ; and Charidemi Pr. (C de Gatd), in the 
B.E. The most noticeable feature on the coast-line is Calpe 
{Gibraltar), one of the pillars of Hercules, answering to Abyla 
on the African side of the Strait of Gibraltar. We may further 
notice, on the S.E. coast, Pr. Dianinm (C St. Martin), and Saturfti 
Tt. {C.de Pahs); on the W. coast, Pr. Barbarium (C. Espichtl), 
and Pr. Magniun (0. da Roca), lying respectively S. and N. of the 
Tagus estuary ; and on the N. coast, Pr. Trileuonm (0. Ortegal). 

The Spanish peninsula consists of a central table-land sloping 
off westward to the Atlantic Ocean, and in other directions bounded 
by mountain ranges, one of which cuts it off from the sea-board of 
the Mare Cantabricum in the N., another from the basin of the 
Bsetis in the 8., while an irregular line of very elevated ground 
separates it from the basin of the Iberus in the E. 

The PyrensBi Mcmtes, which close the isthmus between the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Bay of Biscay, are continued westward to 
the extremity of the peninsula in a series of ranges, one of which 
was named Vindiiu M. ; the range on the side of the Bsetis was 
named in parts Saltiu CastoloneiudB and M. Mariomm (Sierra 
Moreno) ; and the line on the side of the Iberus was called Ida- 
beda M. The basin of the Bsetis is shut off ttcsov \Jaft '^^s^c»NR3«»xiS6ws^ 
by the lofty range of the Sierra Nevada, VXv&T^^'tiakfti ^1^^ vMasscisa., 

8M. ANC. QEO, ^ 
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The basin of the river IMnu (Ebrd) embraces the large triangular 
district biitween Idubeda, the Pyrenees and its westerly prolonga- 
tion, and the Mediterranean coast: the river receives uumerons 
feeders, particularly tlic OalUcoB and the Siooris on its 1. bank from 
the Pyrenees, and the Sale on its r. bank : the Iberus formed the 
jx)Iitical boundary bi^t ween the Roman and Carthaginian dominions, 
and is thus frequently mentioned in Roman history. The basin of 
the BsBtis, being readily accessible from the old commercial town 
of Gadcs, was explored at an early period by the Carthaginians, and 
was probably the richest and most populous region, of ancient 
Spain ; the modern name, Gnad-al-quioir^ indicates its position as 
the ''* great river " of this region : it rises in Saltus Castulonensis 
and flows S.W., receiving 1. the Singulis. The other 3 great rivers 
of Spain drain the central table-land, and were less known than 
the two we have described : the Anas, whose name is preserved in 
the mo.lern Guadi-ancL, lies the most southerly, and reaches the 
ocean on the S. coast, forming the boundary between Bcetica and 
liusitania : the Tagos collects the waters of the central part of the 
t^ble-land, and carries them to the western ocean: while the 
DnriuB (Douro) holds its way in a more northerly position, and forms 
in its lower course the boundary between Lusitania and Tarra- 
conensis. 

The climate and productions of Spain are very various, in conse- 
quence of the varying altitude of the regions. The central table- 
land is liable to extremes of heat and cold, and is at the present 
day terribly parched. In ancient times, before the forests were 
cleared, the climate was probably much modified in these respects. 
The lower districts— along the sea-board and in the valleys of the 
Iberus and Bictis — must always have had the same semi-tropical 
climate which they now have. That the agricultural products of 
the countiy were of grt at value, there is no doubt : we hear of com, 
wine, oil, and figs ; of the fine-woolled sheep of Lusitania, the asses 
of Celtiberia, the pigs of Cantabria ; and of a plant, a species of 
spartum, which grew on the maritime plains and supplied material 
for cordage. But the agricultural products were somewhat thrown 
into the shade by its mineral treasures, the " silver, iron, tin, and 
lead," which enriched the Phoenician merchants of Ezekiel's age 
(xxvii. 12), and subsequently the Carthaginians and the Romans. 
Tlie mo.st famous copper and lead mines were near Cabtulo, in the 
basin of the Ba^tis ; and a hill at the sources of that river was 
named Argentarins from the abundance of its silver. The manu- 
facture of steel was carried on in various places, particularly at 
BilWia and Toletum. 
The population of Hispania wa% com^^oae^ ^^ Viiq xsajo^ %\^in.entfl 
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— ^Iberians and Celts — who in some districts lived separately, while 
in others they coalesced and were then named Celtib'Ti. To these 
elements we must add the following immigrants : — (1) Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, who formed settlements on the southern coast ; 
the former in early times at Gades, Cartel a, ant I Malica, the Car- 
thaginians at Carthago Nova. (2) Greeks, who settled at Emporium 
and Saguntum ; and (H) Romans, who came over in large numbers, 
and under whom many of the towns were built, as the names in 
certain cases testify (e. g. Csesaraugusta, Pax Julia, Pax Augusta, 
Legio VII. Gemina). The intluence of Roman civilization on the 
native poptilation was very marked. Some, indeed, of the moun- 
tain tribes, as the Cantabri, remained wild and illiterate; but 
others attained to a higli degree of culture, as, in particular, the 
Turdetani. Latin became the literary language of Spain under 
the Empire, and many illustrious men were born on Spanish soil : 
we may instance in particular Silius Italicus, Lucan, Martial, the 
two Senecas, Pomponius !Mela the geographer, and Quinctilian 
the rhetorician. 

Spain was originally divided by the Romans into two great por- 
tions— Citerior {'^Hither"), and Ulterior {'^ Further") — the river 
Iberus forming the limit between them, and the two representing 
the Roman and Carthaginian territories respectively. When the 
Romans crossed the Iberus, Citerior was carried westward and 
northward, until it embraced three-fourths of the country. A new 
arrangement was introduced by Augustus, the name Tarraconexuds 
(from the town TarrHco) being substituted for Citerior, while the 
remainder of the peninsula was divided between Baetica (from tin; 
river BsBtis) and LuoLtania (from the Lusitani), the latter com- 
prising the western district between the Durius and the Anas, and 
the former (BsBtica) the district between the Anas and the Medi- 
terranean coast, the central part of which belonged to the basin of 
the Bsetis. 

The following were among the more important tribes of Spain : 
— (1) In Turraconensis, the Ilerggtes, between the mid course of 
the Iberus and the Pyrenees; the Vasodnes, whose name is pre- 
served in the modem Basqties, and who lived between the upper 
Iberus and the Pyrenees ; the Cant&bri, in the mountains, at the 
head of the Ebro, and on the adjacent sea-coast, — the name being, 
however, frequently applied in a looser sense to all the mountain 
tribes of the north ; the Asttbres, in the mountains between the 
upper Durius and the sea, where their name is still preserved in 
that of the province Asturiaa ; the Gallaeci or Callaioi, after whom 
GaUlcia is so named, where they lived in two dvNmss&&^— ^^cl^V^.- 
censes to the 2^. of the Minius, and t\ift "BxwSVn. '^^ <5»\N^. \» '^^'^ 
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Diiriiis; the VaoosBl, in the basin of the Durius, about the Pisoraca 
and southwards of the main stream ; the Carpetani, on the course 
of the Tagiis, about Toletum ; the CeltibSri, to the E. of the Vaccm 
and CariKitani, wliere they formed the four tribes of the Arev&e» 
f )r Arey&ci, PelendoneR, Berdnes, and Liudnes ; the Oret&ni, in the 
upper basins of the Anas and Baitis ; the Bastetftni, between the 
upper Sucro, and the Sierra Nevada ; the Contestani, on the sea- 
coast Ixitwccn the Sucro and Prom. Satumi ; and the Edet&ni, in 
the hilly region between the Sucro and Iberus. (2) In Bsetica, the 
Turdetani, in the lower basins of the "Bvntia and Anas ; and the 
Turdfili, who lived somewhat higher up the Bsetis, and were inti- 
mately connected with the Turdetani. (3) In Lusitania, the 
Lnsitani, from the lower Durius to the mid-course of the Anas ; 
the Vettdnes, to the E. of the Luuitani, between the same two rivers 
at a somewhat higher point ; and the Celtitd, between the lower 
Tagiis and the Anas. 

Of the towns of Hispania we may give precedence to the capitals 
of the three lloman provinces — Tarr:ico, Cordttba, and Augusta 
Emerita; and the two great seats of Punic influence — Carthago 
Nova and Gados. Tarraco {Tarragona^ the capital of Tarraco- 
nensis, was situated E. of the Iberus, on a rock overhanging the 
sea, at an elevation of 700 or 800 feet ; it possessed few commercial 
advantages, as it had no safe harbour, but it was surrounded by a 
very fertile country, and its position offered great security : it was 
fortified by the Scipios, and was provided by the Romans with 
fine edifices, of which a magnificent aqueduct and other remains 
still exist. Cordiiba (Cordova), the capital of BsBtica, stood on the 
mid- course of the Bsetis, and is said to have been founded by 
Marccllus, who made it his head-quarters in the Celtiberian War : 
it was the first Roman colony in this part of the country, and was 
peopled with Romans and natives: it suffered severely in the 
Great Civil War, in which 22,000 of its inhabitants were slaugh- 
tered by Ctesar on his capture of the town, B.C. 45 ; the birth-place 
of Lucan and the two Senecas. Augusta Emerita (Meridd), the 
capital of Lusitania, on the mid-course of the Anas, was a Roman 
colony, planted B.C. 23 by a legate of Augustus, and named after 
him : the remains of the old town are so numerous and grand, that 
Merida has been styled the " Rome of Spain ; " the most remark- 
able are the Circus (nearly perfect), an aqueduct, and a bridge 
which was perfect until 1812, when some of the arches were blown 
up. Carth&go Noya (Cartagena) stood on the S.E. coast, some- 
what W. of Satumi Pr. : it was founded by Hasdrubal, B.C. 242, 
and was designed to be the representative of Carthage in their 
Spanieh possessions : it posseaaed a good \i&x\)o\a^ c^T^sn&^vc^*^ of a 
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bay, sheltered in front by the isle of Scombraria, and it had 
valuable silver-mines in its neighbourhood : it was captured by 
P. Scipio in 210, and, under the Romans, remained a place of 
commercial importance. Ckides (Cadiz, the "Gadeira" of the 
Greeks) was situated on the S. W. coast of Bsetica, outside the 
Strait of Gibraltar, on a small island adjacent to the mainland, 
with which it was connected by a bridge : it rose to great wealth 
as a commercial entrepot, and was of sufficient consequence to be 
received into alliance with Rome in 212, and again in 78: it pos- 
sessed temples of the Phoenician Saturn and Hercules. 

We paay further notice :— (1) In Tarraconensis — Emporiae, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees on the Mediterranean coast, the nearest port to 
Gaul, and believed to have been founded by Phocaeans of Massilia. 
Barcino (^Barcelona), on the coast near the Rubricatus, with a good 
harbour. Sagantam, on the coast considerably S. of the Iberus, on 
the Pallantias, said to have been founded by Greeks of Zacynthus, 
and thence to have derived its name ; an early ally of Rome, and 
specially exempted from Carthaginian rule at the end of the First 
Punic War ; captured by Hannibal, after a stubborn resistance, in 
218, whence arose the Second Punic War; recovered by the 
Romans in 210; its modern name, MurviedrOy is derived from 
muri veteres, " the old walls " of the Romans. Valentia, a town of 
the Edetani, oh the coast somewhat S. of Saguntum, colonized 
with the soldiers of Viriathus ; it was destroyed by Pompey, was 
restored, and is still an important place. GsBsarangnista, the earlier 
" Salduba" on the mid-course of the Iberus, a very central point 
in reference to the public roads, and hence much frequented. 
Ilerda, the capital of the Ilergetes, on the Sicoris, and commanding 
the passage over that river on the important road which connected 
Tarraco with northern Spain ; occupied by Afrauius and Petreius 
in the Civil War b.c. 49, and captured by Caesar after a remarkable 
siege. Osca, N.E. of Caesaraugusta, where Sertorius died. Cala- 
gfnrris, on a rugged hill, near the N. bank of the Iberus, famous for 
the stubbornness of its resistance to Pompey's legate Afranius 
in the Sertorian War, which was terminated by its capture ; the 
birth-place of Quinctilian. Fompelo, at the foot of the Pyrenees, on 
the main road between the valley of the Ebro and Gaul. Fallantla, 
the capital of the Vaccasi, on a branch of the Pisoraca, a northern 
tributary of the Durius. Astnrica Augusta, the capital of the 
Astures, sumamed Augusta probably after tlio Cantabrian War ; on 
a braifch of the Astura, a northern tributary of the Durius : Pliny 
entitles it ^^urbs magnifica." Bngantium, an important seaport 
in the N.W. angle of the country. Btftft\T«^>ifeV««ifc\vS>s^^^x5^^».^ 
and Minina; the chief town of ttie Aatv«ft^^xwi«rv. ^\asa».osvSisx^ 
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central region, on an isolated hill near the upper Durius, described 
by Pliny as ^^ CeUihen'te finis." Numantia, the capital of the 
Arevaci, on a steep hill near the Durius, strongly fortified on the 
only side where it was accessible, the seat of the Numantine War 
which was terminated by the memorable capture of the town by 
Scipio Africanus in B.C. 133. BilblliB, a city of the Celtiberi, on a 
nx^ky height overhanging the ^a\o; the birth-place of Martial, 
and fumed for its manufacture of steel. TolStnm, the capital of the 
(yarjHitaui, on the Tagus, a very strong place, and noted for its 
manufactures of arms and steel. Castillo, on the Bsetis, the capital 
of the Oretani, in the neighbourhood of the copper and lead mines 
which formed the valuable dowry of Hannibars wife ; the head- 
quarters of Scipio in the Second Punic War. 

(2) In Bftitica — Malaca, a seaport on the Mediterranean, prolmbly 
of Phoeniciau origin. Carteia, an old I'hoonician town, on the 
shore of the Bav of Gibraltar at Rocadfllo ; the scene of a naval 
engagement in which Lrolius defeate<l Adherbal B.C. 206. Hisp&liB 
{Seville), on the Baotis, which was navigable up to this jwint ; a town 
which rose to the highest position in southern Spain under the 
Vandals and Goths. Italloa, a little above Hispalis on the course 
of the Baitis, founded b.c. 207 by Scipio Africanus, as a settlement 
for his disabled veterans ; the birth-place of the Emperors Trajan 
and Hadrian. Munda, the scene of two battles, in b.c. 216, between 
On. Scipio and the Carthaginians, and in 45 between Julius Caesar 
and the sons of Pomi)ey: its position is uncertain, but it was 
probably near Corduba. niiturg^, on a steep rock N. of the 
BsDtis, near the border of Tarraconensis ; twice besieged by the 
Carthaginians in the Second Punic War ; it afterwards revolted 
from Rome, and was twice captured, by Publius Scipio in 206 
and in PJ6. 

(3) In Lusitania— Pax Jolia, near the Anas, a Roman colony, 
bliflipo {Lisbon), at the mouth of the Tagus. Ecallahis, on the 
Tagus. Salmantica or HelxnantXoa, on a southern branch of the 
Durius. 

An important group of islands faces the E. coast of Spain, in 
the direction of Sardinia. The ancients distinguished two groups : 
the Baleares, consisting of two chief islands. Major and Minor, the 
modem Majorca and Minorca ; and the Fityflsee, nearer Spain, of 
which EbiisuB (Iciza], is the chief. The inhabitants were noted 
for their skill in slinging, which led the Greeks to derive the 
name " Baleares " from $d\\(o, its true derivation being the Punic 
word "hal." .They were conquered by the Romans in b.c. 123. 

Alma, aud PoUentia were the cYiVe^ Io^ntv^ ol Majorca ; Mago and 

JkanB oi Minorca, 




Temple at Nemansus, now called the Maison Can-ee. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



GALLIA. 



The boundaries of Gaul coincided with those of France in all 
respects except the N.E. and E. : in these directions they were 
carried on to the Bhine, and consequently included Belgium, 
Germany, W. of the Rhine, and the greater part of Sicitzerland. 
The boundarie-* of Gallia were therefore as follows: — N.E. and E., 
the Rhine ; S.E., the Alps ; S., the Sinus Gallicus and the PyrenH"! 
Mts. ; W., the Mare Cantabricum and the Oceanus Atlanticus ; N., 
the Britannicus Oceanus and the Fretum Gallicum. 

The country was distinguished from the Gaul of northern Italy 
by the additional name Transalpina. A further distinction was 
marked by the names Comata and Braocata, Comata leferring to the 
custom of wearing the hair long, in all parts of the country except 
Narbonensis; and Braccata to the hraccas or "breeches" worn 
in Narbonensis. The Greek forms of the name were Keltike and 
Galatia. 

We know little of this countr>' previous to the Roman conquest 
of it. Hecatseus mentions the Celts of Gaul and the town of Narbo ; 
and Herodotus, the Ligyans or Ligurians, >Nho lived about 
Maasilia, the Elisyci of whom we have no other notice, and the 
town of Massilia which had been founded about b.c. 600 by 
Phocsans from Asia Minor. Diodoiwa o\so l\\TDL\^«?i «siSSjs3?istR.*^sfiX 
the PboBDiciana established an oyexVocA twAfc ^ot '^^ -<^\sr«jRafe ^ 
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conveying Britiflli tin to the Mediterranean coctst. This route 
probahly followed the couraes of the Ehone, the Saune, and the 
Seine ; but Stnilx) mentionH another route for trading with Britain by 
the Ix)ire and the Bay of Biscay. The l^mans first entered Trans- 
alpine Gaul B. c. 125 and acqu'rid the district bordering on the 
Sinus Gallicus and in the valley of the lUione. The remainder of 
the country was subdued by Cajsar hi tweon ii.c. 68 and b.c. 51. 

Tlie leading mountain ranges of Gaul are mentioned by classical 
wi iters: — The Alpet from the Mediterianean Sea to Adula M. 
(iV. St. Goikard), in the following subdivisions — MaritTmoD, from 
the river Varus to ^lons VesQlus {Monte Viso); Cottiiu, so named 
after Cottius, a local chieftain of the age of Augustus, from M. 
Vesulus to about Mont Gem's ; Graiai, thence to Mtmt Blanc ; and 
Peunlna) or Pojninro (the first form being the most correct), from 
Moitf BUiuc to M. St. Gothard.—CebenaaL {Gevennes), which bounds 
the valley of the Khone on the W. ; Jura, which forms the limit of 
Helvetia; VosSgns or Vogesns (T'oxgfe«), on the 1. bank of the upper 
Khine ; and Ardoenna Silva, the high forest region of the Ardennet 
between the Khine and the Meuse. The chief rivers are : — the 
Bhoi&nas (Rhone), which with its affluent the Arar {8<i6ne) opens 
a direct route from the Mediterranean to northern France; the 
Bheniis (Iihhie\ which, rising near tlie Rhone in the central Alps, 
forms the great high-road to the Northern Sea, receiving on its 1. 
bank from (^aul the Mosella (Moselle), (called Mosa in Cffisar, B. G. 
iv. 15), and inosculating near the sea with the Mosa {Metise) and 
the Soaldis ( Schelde), which cross the plains of Belgium from the 
S., and finally discharging itself through tliree channels, one of 
which, the Va^&lis ( Waal), was composed of the Rhine and Meuse, 
while another, Flevom, flowed N. to the Zuider-Zee ; the Seqn&na 
(Seine), which flows N.W. to the British Channel, receiving r. the 
MatrSna (Marne) and the Isara (Oise) ; the Liger or LigSris (Loire), 
which traverses Central Gaul, receiving the Elaver (AUier) and 
many other tributaries unnoticed by ancient geographers; and, 
lastly, the Oarnmna (Garonne)^ the great river of Aquitania, flowing 
N.W. from the Eastern Pyrenees to the Bay of Biscay, and receiving 
on its r. bank the Tamis (Tarn), Oltis (Lot), and Doranins (Dor- 
dogne). The only one of the Swiss lakes within the limits of 
Gallia mentioned by classic authors is the L. LemaxmuB (L. of 
Geneva), on the course of the Rhone. 

The inhabitants of Gallia were for the most part Gelts, as the 

name implies ; for Kelt-, Galat-, and Gall-, are mere variations 

of the same root. The Celts fall into two great divisions, one of 

which 18 DOW called GaeHs (in lielond ttud Bcolland), and the other 

C^mrp (in Walea), The Celts oi ceiiU«\ w^d «>v\^-«8«j^tql ^«n\ 
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were probably Gaels ; those of northern Gaul probably Cymry, with 
an admixture of Germans in the neighbourhood of the Rhine ; 
those of south-western Gaul (Aquitania), Iberians with an admix- 
ture of Celts. Under the Romans the Celts became a highly 
civilized people, using the Latin language, and versed in classical 
literature. Fine towns were built, of which very striking remains 
exist at the present day, particularly on the course of the Rhone. 

The Romans, on their first entrance into Gaul, designated the 
district then acquired in the S.E., Frovinoia, a name which still 
survives as Provence: the rest of the country was called Gallia, 
and this, when conquered by Csesar, was divided by him into three 
portions, on an ethnological principle, viz., Aquitania, between the 
Garonne and tlie Pyrenees ; Celtica, between the Garonne and 
Seine ; and Belglca, between the Seine and the Rhine. Augustus 
retained the fourfold division, but altered the names, and, to a 
certain extent, the boundaries of the divisions ; substituting Karbo- 
nensis for Provincia, and Lugdonensis for Celtica, and carrying on 
Aquitania northward of the Garonne nearly to the Loire. 

The tribal divisions of Gaul were very numerous. Their names 
are in many instances preserved in those of the modern towns, 
which, in about the 4th century of our era, exchanged their own 
proper names for those of the tribes to whom they belonged— a cir- 
cumstance which very much facilitates the identification of their 
several positions. Thus the Parisii are identified with Paris, the 
SenOnes with Sens, the Aureliani with Orleans, the MediomatrTci 
with Metz, and so forth. Li such cases the geographical distri- 
bution of the tribes may be conveniently described under the towns 
belonging to them. But there are numerous exceptions to the 
above rule, and some of the most important tribes fall under this 
class. We may instance the VoIcsb, in the western part of Narbo- 
nensis, between the upper Garumna and the Rhodanus, where they 
lived in two divisions, the TectosSges, W. of M. Cebenna, and the 
Areoomtci, E. of that range ; the AllobrSges, in the N. of Narbo- 
nensis, between the Rhone, the Isara, and Lake Leman; the 
Arvemi, in eastern Aquitania, whose name is preserved in Au- 
vergne; the JEdui, between the upper Arar and the Liger; the 
Anleroi, between the lower Sequana and the Liger, in two divisions, 
the Ebnroyices and the Cenom&ni; the Helvetii, in central and 
western Switzerland; the Nervii, between the Samara and the 
Scaldis ; and the Batavi, a German people belonging to the Chatti, 
but living within the limits of Gallia in the delta of the Rhine, 
which was called Insula Batavorum. The tribes bordering <s^ iX^ss^ 
sea from the Caletes E. of the Seine to V^ieN^TifeMv^. ^1 S>wbX*ks5^ 
(in each case inclusively) were geTier«3iV7 IctkisA Kxtass^^ «^ ^»^'^' 
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morid— a nvmo which, in tlie Middle Ages, was restricted to 
Brittany. The name Aqoit&ni was reserved for the Aquitanians 
S. of the Ganimna, where it btill Kiir\'ives in the form Guienne, 
BelgSB was the collective title of the tribes in Belgica. 

Tly) towns of (iullia rose to iniix)rtance at a comparatively late 
]>eri(Kl of anci«*nt history, and consequently are not invested with 
many associations of interest in connexi<m with classical literature. 
We may, however, to a certain extent <;xcept from this category the 
towns of Xarbonc^nsis (the ori<;inal l*rovincia), some of which are 
not devoid of early historical notices. Karbo, the capital of Nar- 
lx)nensis, ^UmhI on tlie river Atax near the W. coast of the Sinus 
Gallicus : originally a town of the Volca3 Arecomici, it was made 
a Roman colonv in n.c. 118, and recrivcnl the additional name of 
" Martins : " its jiosition in reference to the communications with 
Si)ain and Aquitania gave it im^wrtance in a military point of view, 
and it was also a place of active commerce. Ifamrilia or JfniHrnlift 
[Marseilles) 8too<l on a bay E. of the delta of the Rhone, a position 
which secured to it the commercial pro8i)erity it has enjoyed from 
early times to the present day : its foundaticm is attributed (as 
already stated) to Phocseans of Asia Minor, and it maintained its 
Greek character in resi)ect to laws and religious matters, having 
fine temples of the Ei)he8ian Diana and the Delphian Apollo. 
Massilia joine<l Rome in the Sectmd Punic War, and was in turn 
assisted by Rome against the Ligurians, B.C. 154. It sided with 
Pompey in the Civil War B.C. 40, and was taken after a long siege 
by Trebonius, Ctcsar's legate. The place became a favourite resort 
of the Romans, and the seat of a school of rhetoric and philosophy. 
We may further notice in tliis division of (^aul : — AqiUB BeztiflD 
(Aix\ about 18 m. N, of Massilia, the first Roman colony planted 
in Gaul by the Romans, B.C. 122, the site being recommended by 
the presence of mineral waters ; the name is associated with the 
great battle of b.c. 102 Ix'tween Marins ahd the German tribes of 
the Teutones and Cimbri, which was, however, probably fought 
nearer to Massilia, at a place now called Meiragues (Marii Ager). 
Forum Jnlii (Fr^jw), the naval station of the Romans on the S. 
coast of Gaul : its port is now choked up by the deposits of a neigh- 
bouring river. AntipSlis, a colony of Massilia, near the frontier of 
IJguria. Arel&te (^irZc^), on the 1. bank of the Rhone at the head 
of its delta, made a Roman colony in the time of Augustus, and 
much enlarged by Gonstantine ; remains of its iimi)hitheatre, capable 
of holding 20,000 spectators. Nemansiu (Simes), W. of the Rhone 
on the road to Narbo, a very fine city, as shown by the existing 
remaina, viz., an amphitheatre in a neotV^ ^x^vitt «»t«.te ; a temple 
now used as a Museum (tke Maisoa CJarrtfe^*, wA ^si ^n^^^uew 
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which supplied a famouB fountain, and which is a remarkable 
object as it crosses the valley of the Vardo (Pont du Gard). 
Tolosa {Toidou8e)f on the r. bank of the Garumna, with silver and 
gold mines in its neighbourhood ; Cajpio plundered the temple in 
which the proceeds of these mines were stored ; as he was after- 
wards defeated by the Cimbri, the expression "Aurum Tolosa- 
num " became a proverbial warning against sacrilege. Vienna, on 
the 1. bank of the Rhone, iij the country of the Allobroges, a large 
place under the Eomans, even rivalling liUgdunimi : the place to 
which Pontius Pilate was exiled, and where he is reputed to have 
ended his days ; a temple dedicated to Augustus and Livia is still 
in- a perfect state, and used as a Museum. 

In Aquitania, Burdig&la (Bordeaux) was the chief town ; it stood 
on the 1. bank of the Garumna, in the country of the Biturlges 
Vivisci, and became under the Romans a place of large commerce 
and the seat of a university. We may further notice in this divi- 
sion : — Vesunna (Fer'ujueux), the capital of the Petrocorii, on a 
branch of the Duranius, with extensive Roman remains. Diy5na 
(fidhors)^ the capital of the Cadurci, on the Oltis. SegodfLnnm 
(Rodez\ the capital of the Ruteni, on a branch of the Tarnis. 
AngastonemStnm (Clermout), the capital of the Arverni, on the 
Elaver : near it (about 4 m. to the S.) was Gergovia, where Vercin- 
getorix was attacked by Csesar, b.c. 52. Aognatoritnm (Limoges), 
the capital of the Lemo vices, W. of the place just named. Lim5- 
num (Poitiers), the capital of the Pictones, on a branch of the 
Vienne. Avarionm {Bourges), the capital of the Biturlges Cubi, 
on a branch of the Caris. 

In Lugdnnensis, Lugdilnnm (Lyons) ranked as capital, and gave 
name to the province : it stood on the r. bank of the Arar, just op- 
posite the confluence of that river with the Rhone. It was a Roman 
colony, planted by L. Munatius Plancus B.C. 43, and peopled with 
the inhabitants of Vienna. The centrality of its position secured 
for it a large amount of traffic. It became the seat of a Christian 
Church, of which Irenrous was bishop, and which suffered a severe 
persecution in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. On the opposite side 
of the Arar, and in the angle between it and the Rhone, stood the 
Ara Augusti, dedicated to the Emperor by the 60 States of Gaul, 
each of which was represented by a figure. The other important 
towns of Lugdunensis were : — Cabilldnnm (Clialon-sur-Sadne), on 
the Arar, a town of the iEdui, where the Romans kept a river 
flotilla. AngnitodfUiuni (Autun), the earlier Bibracte, on a tribu- 
tary of the Liger, the capital of the iEdui ; the chief school for the. 
natives of Gaul, and in other TeBpec\.a «vi YC£i^t\»Kiit ^^\4S5&^ -ftsa* \a. 
teetiSed by the remains, eonsiatmg oi \.\\o ^laXft^, \^Qa ^vt^^>^ ^'^'^^ 
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walls, and other buildings ; near it Gadsar defeated the Helvetii in 
a pitched battle. Ag^ndlcnm (Sens), on the Yonney the chief town 
of the SenOnes. Oen&bain (^Orleans), on the Loire, the capital of 
the Aurcliani ; the centre of the great insurrection in b.c. 52« and 
therefore destroyetl by Caesar. CaBsarodfLnnm (Tours), on the Liger, 
the capital of the Turunes. Lutetia {Paris), on the Sequana, the 
capital of the Parisii, originally on an island now forming part of 
the Cite, afterwards extended to the adjacent banks of the river. 
Botom&gos {Rouen), lower d.own the Seine ; the capital of the 
Vellocasses. 

In Belgica, Angnsta TrevirSmm (Treves) may bo regarded a8 
entitled to the rank of capital, as having been the usual residence 
of the Roman emperors on their visits to northern Gaul : it stood 
in the territory of the Treviri, on the r. bank of the Moselle, and 
was adorned with various public edifices, of which a massive gate 
and other remains still exist: Constantine the Great frequently 
resided there. Colonia Agripplna (Colog^ne), on the Bhine, was 
another leading town of Belgica : it stood in the country of the 
Ubii, and was originally designated Oppidum Ubiorum; bat a 
Eoman colony was planted here by Claudius a.d. 51, and named 
after his wife Agrippina : it became valuable as a conmiercial post 
in command of a frequented passage across the Rhine. Aulus 
Vitellius was here proclaimed emperor by the soldiery, a.d. 69 ; and 
Trajan hero assumed the imperial insignia, a.d. 98. DiyodfLmm 
(Metz), on the Moselle, the chief town of the Mediomatrici, and 
Dorooort^nim (Beims), in the country of the Remi, also deserve 
special notice as being the capitals of the provinces Belgica Prima 
and Sccunda in the later subdivision of Gallia. We may further 
notice: — KoviodfUnim (Soissons), the capital of the Suessiones, 
and probably the same as Augusta Suessionum. SamarobiiTa 
(Amiens), on the Somme, the capital of the Ambiani ; Argentoratnm 
(Straslmrg), in the territory of the Tribocci ; Koviom&§^ (Spires), 
the capital of the Nemctes; Mogonti&oaxn (Maintz), where a monu- 
ment was erected in honour of Drusus, father of G^rmanicus; 
Binginm (Bingen). at the confluence of the Nava ; Bonna {Bonn), a 
town of the Ubii, where Drusus made his bridge of boats across the 
Rhine, b.c. 12, and whore the Romans were attacked by the Batavi, 
A.D. 70 ; Asoiborginm (sAlmrg) ; Castra Vetera (Xanten) ; Lngdfl- 
num Batavomm (Leyden), on the lower Rhine, the chief town of 
the Batavi; Itius Fortos (Wissaut), whence Csesar crossed the 
Strait of Dover in his second expedition; and G^esoii&cimi or 
Bononia (Boulogne), in the district of the Morini, whence Claudius 
crossed to Britain. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

BniTAHNici IssuL*^ Germania. 

IiiniIn.~Tbe existence of the Biitub Idea was known 
to the civilized natioiis of antiquttj at bd early period : how earlj, 
it ia irnposBible to say ; for it was the policy of the PlKenicianB to 
keep the test of the world in ignorance of the localities whence 
wealth was to be extracted. Our infotmntion goes no farther back 
than about B.C. 500, when Himilco visited them. Id the account of 
his voyage, aa given by a somewhat late authority, Feetua Avlenus, 
a poet of the 4th century after Christ, the SciUy laUa are UEimed 
(EitrymnldM, LnmTi Knd lEftrjmaia, and Ireland Baora Ininla, 
which ta evidently a confusion of the form Eri with the Greek 
'Upa. Herodotus hod heard of the CaiaterldM (the " tin " iglands), 
bnt gave no credit to the >«port. At a Eoraewhat later period Ari- 
stotle thus Etates the iiDinea and position of the British Isles : 
— " Beyond the Fillars of Hercules the Ocean, flows iwss.'i. ^^« 
earth : In thie ocean, however, BieV'«o\B\o.'Qia,^w4'CB.wfct«^'^'''®^- 
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called Bretannic, Albion and leme, which lie beyond the Kclti 
{De Mundo, c. 3). Pythea» of Marseilles, bom about 334 b.o., is 
the earliest writer who describes them more particularly, but only 
a few fragments of his work, * Description of the World,* have 
survived : lie himself visited them, and penetrated beyond them to 
Thule and apparently within the Arctic Circle. With the excep- 
tion of these scanty notices, we know nothing of our islands until 
the time of OsBsar^s invasions, B.C. 55-54, which were restricted to 
the S.E. district. In the first he crossed from Portus Itius to the 
neighbourhood of Dover, and was carried by the current about 
7 m. from that point, but whether northward to Deal or westward 
to the neighbourhood of Rye, is a moot point : he landed, but did 
not advance far from the coast. In the following year he again 
crossed, and penetrated inland to the capital of Cassivellaunus, 
probably St. Albans. No further progress was made in the subju- 
gation of Britain for nearly a century, when Aulus Plautius was 
sent thither by Claudius, a.d. 43 : thenceforward the work was 
carried on in earnest, until the Eoman sway was established over 
all that lay 8. of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and the boundary 
was secured by a line of forts drawn between these points by Julius 
Agricola, a.d. 80. This advanced line was not, indeed, permanently 
retained ; for Hadrian appears to have withdrawn the frontier to 
the Tyne and the Solvoay Firth, where in 121 he erected the famous 
rampart and wall, of which portions exist to this present day. But 
Agricola's boundary was restored in the reigii of Antoninus Pius, 
and a wall and rampart were added to Agricola's forts by Lollius 
Urbicus, a.d. 144, and named " Antonine*s Wall," of which there 
are also remains. The wall of Hadrian was restored by Severus in 
208-211, and this again became the real boundary. The Eomans 
retired from Britain in the early part of the 5th century. The 
information we have of tlie country while under the Komans is very 
scanty, considering the length of their tenure and the wealth and 
civilization which prevailed at that time. The Roman annalists 
had occasion to notice the position of the tribes, some of the rivers, 
and a few of the native capitajs and Roman stations. Ptolemy 
adds considerably to our knowledge as regards the geography, not 
only of Roman Britain, but of North Britain an4 Ireland, of which 
he describes the promontories, rivers, and some of the tribes and 
towns. Still more copious information as to the interior of Britan- 
nia Romana is furnished by Antonine's Itinerary, which names 
the stations on 15 routes. Finally, existing remains have largely 
e]ucidat&.] this period of British history, demonstrating the pre- 
valence of Romim tastes and Viablta, as well as the completeness of 
their occupation of the district \\\i\Q\i lYie^ \mjA. «vi5cA\i^, 
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In regard to the rivers, bays, &c., the Romans adopted the names 
which they found current among the natives, altering them into a 
Latin form. Very few notices of these objects occur in the histo- 
rical authors of the Boman period. In Britannia Komana no single 
hill is mentioned ; only one promontory, viz., Cantinm Pr. {North 
Foreland); and the following rivers : Tamesis or Tamesa (Thames)^ 
Sabxina (Severn), Antona (Tac. Ann. xii. 81) probably a mistake 
for Anfbiia (Avon, of Somersetshire), and Clota (Clyde) in Scotland. 
Our knowledge of the other ancient names is derived almost wholly 
from Ptolemy's great work, and the chief interest attaching to 
them arises out of the evidence thus furnished as to the general 
identity of the ancient and modern names. This identity is most 
observable as regards the rivers ; there being, however, a noteworthy 
exception in the case of the Humher, which was named Abas. The 
names of the promontories, as we now have them, are in many cases 
of modem origin : this is most evidently so with Land's End, the 
ancient Antiyesteum or Bolerioin Fr. ; with St. Davld^s Head, the 
ancient Octapitarum ; and with Spurn Head, the ancient Ocelnm Fr. 
The Lizard was named Danmonium Fr., after the ]ieople occupying 
that part of the country ; and Braich-y picU, in CarnarvonfUiire, was 
called Canganon Pr., on a similar priticiple. The names of the bays 
and estuaries, again, rarely accord : the Wash was called Metaris ; 
the estuary of the Dee, Sete'la JEst. ; and the estuary of the Mersey, 
Beliaama JEst. We can explain the name Itnna for Solway Firth 
as referring to the river Eden, while Moricamba is preserved in 
Morecamhe Bay ; and Oabrantuicorum Sinus (Bridlington Bay) was 
so named after the people living about it. 

The population of Britannia Romana consisted mainly of Celts 
of the British (Cymry) branch. Some of the names suggest a close 
connection with the continental tribes, as in the case of the Belgae, 
the Atrebatii, and the Parisii. The distribution of the tribes was as 
follows : — the Cantii, in Kent ; the Begni, in Sussex ; the Belgae, 
in Witts, Hants, and Somerset; the Borotriges, in Dorset; the 
Atrebatii, in Berlcs ; the Damnonii or Dumnonii, in Devon and 
Comvoall; the Trinobantes, in Essex and Middlesex; the Iceni, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk ; the Catyeuchlani, in Northampton^ Beds, 
Hunts, and Rutland; the DobtLni, in Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
tHiire, with the Catuellani as a subject population; the Silures and 
DemStsB in South Wales, — the latter in the W., the former in the E., 
as far as the Wye ; the Ordovioes, in North Wales and Salop ; the 
Comayii, in Cheshire and Stafford; the Brigantes, in Yorkshire, 
with the Farisii near the Humber; the SelgSvs, just N. of Hadrian's 
Wall; the Novants, in Wigton and Ayr; the Danmii^ B.c^€ ^cc^i^ 
nine's Wall; and the Otadini, on the E». coaa^.llatELl^3^^a^35sJ.'e.'^^^!^ 
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to the Damnii. With regard to the political diyisions introduced 
by the Romans, down to A.n. 197 Britannia formed a single pro- 
vince; but it was then divided into two— Superior and Inferior; the 
latter including the 8. and P]., the former Wales and the N. It 
was afterwards (probably in the reign of Constantine) divided into 
four provinces :— Prima, Secunda, MaTima CsBsariensis, and Flayia 
CflBsariensis, the relative positions and areas of which are unknown 
to us, though the prevailing opinion is that Prima was situated 
S. of the Thames ; Secunda, W. of the Si'vem and Dee ; Maxima C, 
between the Thames and Ilumher ; and Flavia C, between the 
Humber and the Tyne, In a.d. 869 a fifth province was added, to 
the N. of the Tyne, named Valentia. 

Of the towns we know little beyond their positions and the 
special purposes which they occasionally served. Londiniiun, the 
capital of Britain, is first noticed by Tacitus, who speaks of it 
as a place of great trade : it was originally confined to the N. side 
of the Thames, but in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius it 
had extended to the 8. bank of the river, and on this account 
perhaps it is described by Pt(jlemy as a city of the Cantii. The 
Bomans named it Augusta, as we first learn from Ammianus 
Marcellinus. It wns plundered by the Britons at the time of 
Boadicea's revolt. Numerous remains of the Roman town have 
been discovered at varying depths (mostly from 12 to 20 ft.) below 
the present level of the soil. Ebor&cnm (York) held the second 
place among the Roman cities ; in the later Roman period, indeed, 
it was the usual residence of the Roman Vicar itis, and consequently 
must have been the seat of government. Its northerly position 
gave it great importance as a military post, and it became the 
station of the 6th Legion, sumamed Victrix. The emperors Severus 
and Constantius Chlorus died there, and Constantine the Great is 
said (though on no suflSeient authority) to liave been bom there. 

We may further notice : — ^RutuplaB (Richhorough), the chief port 
for communication with the continent (the Trutulenma Porlus of 
Tac. Jgric. 38), and famous for its oysters : portions of its walls and 
the foundations of an amphitheatre still exist. Dubris (Dover') and 
Fortos Lemanis (Lymne), ports and stations for the marines 
(classiarii Britannici). Vernlamiam (Old Vendam near 8t. Albans), 
probably the capital of Cassivelaunus which Csesar captured, after- 
wards a munictpium, and one of the chief Roman stations. Cama- 
lodflnom, the capital of the Trinobant^'s, and the residence of 
Ounobelinus in the reign of Tiberius ; taken by Claudius, a.d. 43; 
destroyed by the Britons befoie Boadicea*s revolt: it is generally 
identihed with. Colchester, wMch. ^oa undoubtedly a very important 
Bomun Btaiion : in this case it iQiist\>e Wie t^^m^ ^^^fi^ «&^K&nfiiflk 
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though the two are separately mentioned in Antonine's Itinerary 
and at slightly different distances from London : the names Cama- 
lodonum and Colonia correspond rather to Maldon and Colchester 
respectively. Venta Icenomm {Caistor near Norujich), the capital 
of the Iceni. Lindnm, in the country of the Coritani, a Eoman 
colony, as the na^e Lincoln ( = Lindi v colonia) implies. Deva 
{Chester)^ an important military post, the station of the 20th Legion, 
sumamed Valeria Victrix. Uriconinm {Wroxeter, near ShrewS' 
hury), where recent excavations have revealed the size and im- 
portance of the town. Isca Silorum {Caerleon\ the chief military 
poot for keeping in check the Silures, the station of the 2nd Legion 
sumamed Augusta. Aqns Solis (Bath), the favourite watering- 
place of the Bomans in Britain, named probably after a British 
deity •' Sul," whom the Bomans confounded with Sol. Corininm or 
Dnrooomoviiim (Cirencester), the centre of a district well occupied 
by wealthy Bomans, whose villas have been discovered in several 
localities. Calleva (Silchester), the chief town of the Atrebates; 
the remains of the walls demonstrate its importance. 

The roads constructed by the Bomans may still be traced in 
various parts of the country, the main thoroughfares having been 
continued to be used by the Saxons, who assigned to them the 
names by which they are at present known. (1) Wailing Street 
intersected the country from Butupiee in Kent to Chester, and was 
thence continued on to Manchester (the ancient Mancunium) and 
Carlisle (Luguballum). (2) Ermine Street started from Pevensey 
(Anderida) and made for York, passing through London, Godman- 
dfiesier (the ancient Durolipons) and Lincoln. (3) Iknield Street 
crossed from Norfolk to the south-western districts, starting from 
Caistor (Venta Icenorum) and passing through Cambridge (Cambo- 
ricum), Silchester, Old Sarum (Sorbiodunum) and Dorchester (Dumo- 
varia) to Hxeter (Isca Damnoniorum). (4) Fosse Way traversed 
the Midland regions between Lincoln, Leicester (Batro), Cirencester, 
Both, and Seaton near Honiton (Moridunum). (6) Ryknield Street 
appears to have started from near Tynemouth, and to have termi- 
nated at Gloucester (Glevum), whence a branch struck off for 
Caerleon through Ariconiiun (Weston near Boss), and Burrium 
(Usk) : at Caerleon this branch fell in with a road which crossed 
the Bristol Channel at the Aust Passage (Augusti Trajectus) and 
thence followed the line of coast through South Wales to Carmarthen 
(Maridunum). 

Bz^taimia Barb&ra was a term or somewhat varying signification, 
applying to so much of Britain as lay beyond the Boman empire, 
and consequently extending S. sometimes to the W&\I q>^ ^i:c^\&!&!^ 
and Bomeiimes to the Wall o£ HaAnMi, 1\ia \ss«oKt \bsi?^ >^ 

SM. ANC. GEO. ^ 
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regarded perliaps as the more correct boundary, iDasmuch as the 
intermediate district was certainly at one period under the Boman 
sway. The name Caledonia would in the first instance have been 
applied to the abode of the Caledonii or Di-ealedonii, N. of Antonine's 
Wall, and was thence extended to all t)ie tribes independent of 
Borne. Little was known of this country : we hear of the Chrampiafu 
(Orampias Xoni) and of the chief rivers, with names little differing 
from their present ones. The names of the tribes are only so far 
observable as they tend to throw light on the ethnology of the coun- 
try, the British (Cymric) root Car appearing in some of the names 
(Careni, CamonacsB), while in the extreme N. we meet with the 
CkimaYii, as in Cheshire. Some few towns or stations are mentioned ; 
the most northerly, Al&ta Caitra, being probably near Inverness, 

Of the other chief member of the Britannic group, Ireland; we 
have little to say. The forms which the name assumes are various 
— leme, Hibemia, lyema, Ivemia, and lemiB— but the same root 
Eri runs through them all. The leading promontories and rivers 
are mentioned by Ptolemy, and the names of the latter appear to 
have been for the most part the same as at present. The popula- 
tion belonged to the Gaelic branch of the Celts ; some of the names, 
however, seem to indicate other elements, as the Cauoi and Xaxiapii 
on the S.E. coast (possibly connected with the German tribes of the 
same names), and the Brigantes in the S. (possibly an offshoot of 
the Yorkshire Brigantes). The name of the Eblani, and of their 
town Eblana, is preserved in the modem Dublin, 

The other islands of the group mentioned by ancient writers, 
are :— Vectis (7. of Wight) ; Ictis, an island visited by the merchants 
in the tin trade, possibly St. MichaeCs Mount ; MiotiB, an island of 
the same character, but whether the same or whether one of the 
Sciliy Isles, it is impossible to say (both names, Ictis and Mictis, 
bearing a suspicious resemblance to each other and to Yectis); 
Uona {Anglesey), the head-quarters of the Druids, and hence attacked 
by Paulinus, a.d. 61, and Agricola, a.d. 78 : Monapia, Xonarina 
or Xona (J. of Man)\ the Hebudes or Ebudes {Helrides); the 
Orc&des {Orkney and Shetland) ; and Thule, which, as described by 
its discoverer Pytheas, probably represented Iceland ; but in Pto- 
lemy's system rather answers to Mainland, the chief of the Shetlands. 

II. Germania. 

Oermania included the regions lying between tiie Hhine, the 

Danube, the Vistula, or perhaps the Pregel (the ancient Guttalus), 

and the Oceanus Septentrionalis. It thus embraced not only the 

£fTeatejr part of jnodem German}^^ but a\fio LeivmaTk ^5&ffi3cic&<aa. dnerso- 
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nSsns) and Sweden (Soandia or Seandinavia), which was by a very 
pardonable error regarded as an island in the Sinus Godanus. The 
name " Germani " is probably of Celtic origin, and was applied, 
according to Tacitus, in the first instance to a particular tribe — 
the Tungri. The indigenous name appears to have been the same 
in ancient as in modem times — Teutdnes (^Deutsch). 

Of the widely extended district above specified, very little was 
known to the ancients beyond the parts adjacent to the Rhine and 
the upper Danube. We have notice of the easterly affluents of the 
Ehine, viz. : the Nicer {Neckar\ the McBnus (Maine), and the Luppia 
(Lippe) ; of Lake Flevo (Zuider Zee), which Drusus connected with 
the Bhine by a cut named after him, Fossa Drusiana or Flevum 
Ostium ; of the ranges, Abn5ba {Black Forest), which divides the 
upper Danube from the Ehine, and Tannus, in the angle between 
the Bhine and the Main ; and of certain forests or forest-ranges, 
answering to the WiUder of modem Germany, the positions of 
which are undecided, such as the Baoenis Silva, perhaps the western 
part of the ThiiringerwaJd ; Semftna Silva, another portion of the 
same range ; and ]Celib5oii8, the Harzwald. Beyond the district 
above specified, the name Heroynia Silva was applied in the first 
instance vaguely to all the ranges of Central Germany, but after- 
wards more definitely to the ranges surrounding Bohemia, which 
had the following specific names — Sudeti Xts. (the western half of 
the Sudetes or the Erz-gebirge), Oabrita Silva (JSShmer-vjald), Luna 
Silva (the range between Bohemia and Moravia), and AsoibiiTgiiis 
M. (Biesen-gebirge), Still farther E. the Carpaihians are noticed 
under the name Sarmatloi IContes. The large rivers discharging 
themselves into the North and Baltic seas are also mentioned— 
the Amisia {Ems), historically famous for the battle between Drusus 
and the Bmcteri, b.o. 12, the Viforgis ( Weser), the Albis (Elbe), the 
most easterly point reached by the Boman armies, B.C. 3, the 
Vladiis (Oder), and the Vistula. 

The inhabitants of Germany are described as tall and fair, 
with blue eyes and red hair. They were divided into niunerous 
tribes, which ancient writers attempted to classify, but without 
much success. Tacitus establishes 3 groups — the IngsBvSneB on 
the coast of the North Sea ; the HermiSnes in the centre ; and the 
IstflBvSnes in the E. and S. ; but he does not specify what tribes 
belonged to the several groups, and he omits the HilleviSnes of 
Scandinavia. Pliny makes 5 groups, addmg to those of Tacitus 
the Vindlli and the Feuciiii with the Bastamse. Setting aside 
these classifications, we will mention the chief tribes according to 
their geographical arrangement : — the FrisiL, on the cA^&t Vi^^^^asjcs. 
the Bhine and the Ems ; the Chauci, \ie\.^^TL SJaa "E.wa «aSi. '^^ 
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Elbe ; the 8ax5nei, E. of the Elbe in Holstein, a people first 
mentioned in a. d. 287 ; the Cimhri, in the Cimbrica Chersonesns 
{Jutland), in all probability a Celtic race ; the Varini, between the 
Trave and the Wamow ; the UsipStet, on the Khine on each side of 
the lower Lippe ; the Marsi, along the upper course of the Lippe ; 
the TenotSri, on the Bhine between the Rvhr and the Sieg ; the 
Sicambri, once between the Sieg and the Lippe, but transferred into 
Gaul by Cffisar, and their territory occupied by the Tnbantes who 
had formerly lived N. of the Lippe ; the Chenuoi, about the Hartz 
range between the Weser and the Elbe ; the Ghatti, in the Hesse dis- 
trict between the Tencteri and the upper Weser ; the Hermiindari, be- 
tween the Main and the Elbe; the Boii, the original inhabitants of 
Bohemia (who were succeeded by the Marooxnaxmi about the Christian 
era), and the Qnadi, the latter in the S.E. part of the country ; the 
SemnonoB, between the middle Elbe and Oder ; the Vandali, a tribe 
or confederation of tribes (whether Germans or Slavonians is unde- 
cided) between the Vistula and Oder, whence they, or a portion of 
them, moved westward into Moravia in the reign of Coustantine, 
and were by him transplanted into Panuonia ; they are again heard 
of in Dacia in the reign of Probus, and they entered Gaul a.d. 406, 
Spain 409, and western Africa 499 ; the Bugii, on the Isle of RUgen 
and the opposite coast, and also* E. of the Oder to the Vistula ; the 
BnrgandidneB, between the mid-courses of the Vistula and Oder; 
and the Lugii, between the upper Oder and Vistula, 

The first attempt of the Romans to extend their sway eastward 
of the Bhine was made by Csesar, who twice crossed the river 
B.C. 55-54. No further attempt was made for some 40 years, 
when Drusus conducted a series of expeditions from the Insula 
Batavorum B.C. 12-9, and subdued the tribes as far as the Weser : 
but they were driven back by Arminius, a.d. 9, in the north, and 
by Maroboduus, the Marcomannian, on the Middle Bhine, and they 
ultimately withdrew within a range of intrenchments which they 
formed (a.d. 16-68) between the Danube at BaJtishon and the 
Bhine at Cologne, where they formed the kgti Secnm&tes or " Tithe- 
lands," so called because the persons settled there — veteran soldiers, 
immigrant Gauls, and subject Germans — ^paid a tithe of their 
produce to the state. They retained the southern portion until 
about A.D. 283, the northern part having been lost at an earlier 
date. 

Very few towns are mentioned as existing in Germany. Samn- 
locSnsB {Siilchen), on the upper Neckar, appears to have been an 
important Boman colony. The mineral waters of Baden were 
named Aqxm AureliBe, and tho&e at WeisbacUn Aqnsd Kattiaos. 
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I. VniDeLiciA, R£iiA, and Nobicuu. 

Tbe three provinces named at the head of this lectioD occupied 
the countr; ttetwecn the Danube and the eouthem edge of the 
Alps overlooking the plains of Italy — ^nsdalioU, between VenStus 
Lacua (£. of On<(aw») and the confluence of the Inn ; Bmtia, 
in the Alpine region between the upper Rhine and an arbi- 
trary boundary which struck B, to the Alps from the Inn in the 
meridian of Innspmck ; and Noilouin, thence to Cetius Mods (S'aA- 
fenierg), where it adjoined Paononia. With the exception of the 
valley of the upper Bhine in the W. and that of the upper Aiige 
in the S., the whole of tbis region belongs to tbe basin of tbe 
Danube, and aoms of its most important feeders lie in this quarter 
—the Liinu {Lech), Iiara (/ear), and .Enns (/nn), together with the 
upper course of the Sraviu (brave). The Alps form a masaiTe 
barrier between these provinces and Italy : the chief divisions of 
tbe chain in this part were the Alpes BatIoa«, ^m Mona Adula 
to the Athesis : and the A. Carnlcw, eastward of that river, between 
Tenetia and Noricum : an offshoot from the Alpine system coveted 
Noricum with its ranges, and was known as the Alpei Noilffie. 
The most freqnented passes across the Alps into Italy lay betwetn 
Comum and Curia in the W. (by the SptHgea fas8)i between 
QMdentum on the Athesis and Veldidena (Wilden) on a branch 
of the Inn (by the Brenner Pass) : between Aquileia at the head of 
tbe Adriatic and Veldidena ; and between Aquileia and Virunum, 
near Klagen/tirt. 

The inhabitants of these provinces — the Vindelici, Bteti, and 
Korici — belonged to the Celtic aloct, 1^ \w*. iiJBpS\awi&. -jws^ 
were taiginallx called Tauriaci : tiie7 «ei% wse^'iBaAsA- ■«* » aaWsai. 
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extent in the X. by an irruption of tite Boii of Bdhemiti, which 
occurred about B.C. 58. The Alpine tribes were known by special 
names, and probably retained at all times a virtual independence. 
The chief of these tribes were the LepoxLtii to the S. of M. Adula 
(St. Gothard , the Brauni about the Brenner pass in northern Tyrol, 
the TridenGni in the valley of the Athesis about Trent, and the 
Euganei on the border of Yenetia. The Bseti, Yindelici, and 
Norici were reduced by Drusus and Tiberius b.o. 15-13, and 
thenceforward remained incorporated with the Koman empire ; the 
only changes that took place in the political arrangements being 
(1) that the name Yindelicia was exchanged for that of Bsetia 
Secunda in the first century of the Christian era, and (2) that 
Noricum was at a later period divided into two — N. Bipense, 
adjacent to the Danube, and N. Mediterraneum in the S. 

The towns rose to importance under the Bomans as military 
stations, and occupied for the most part the sites of the present 
towns. AagnBta VixidelioQram (Augsburg), the capital of Yindelicia, 
on the Lious, was founded by Augustus about a.d. 14. Beginnm 
{Hatisbon) and Castra Batava (PoMati), so called as having been the 
station of the 9th Batavian cohort, were the chief fortresses on the 
Danube in this district. Tridentum, on the Athesis, appears to 
have been the chief town in Bsetia. In Noricum there were 
important fortresses at Jav&vnm {SaUzhurg), the residence of the 
governor of the province, and at Lauri&ciim (Loreh), the head- 
quarters of the 3rd Legion and the arsenal of the river-fleets, one 
of which was stationed here and the two others at Arlape and 
ComageiUB lower down the course of the river. We also hear of a 
Boman colony at Ovilaba ( Wells on the Traun), and at Vimnnm, 
the chief town in the valley of the Drave, the remains of which 
prove its importance, though there is no historical notice of it 
Koreia, the old capital of the Taurisci, stood N. of Yirunum in the 
basin of the Murius at Neumarkt: it is historically famous for 
the defeat of the Bomans by the Cimbri b.c. 113, and the siege 
sustained against the Boii about b.o. 59. * 

II. Pannonia. 

Fanxumia was situated in the great angle formed by the 

Danube in its mid-course, from the point where it turns from 

£. to S. to the confluence of the Save, where^it finally resumes its 

easterly direction. In the S. the whole course of the Save, with 

ibe exception of the r. bank below Sirmium, fell within the limits 

of Paunoaia. Westward it ad^ome^ '^^oivsvim. wAIstoia^ from the 

Miter of wiiioh it was aeparat^ \>7 ^<& ^^BMi^xi^n. "Tol^Xs^q^ ^ 
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Pannonia, between the Danube and the Drave, is a series of plains 
of great fertility, though reputed unproductive in ancient times. 
The An^bo {RaaJb) carries the drainage of the northern part of this 
district to the Danube: in the more easterly portion the waters 
collect in a lake of considerable size, called Pelso {Balaton). The 
southerly region contains the two large rivers Dravna and Savns, 
which hold parallel courses from the Eastern Alps to the Danube, 
and have their basins separated by a long range emanating from 
the Camic Alps. 

The Pannonians were generally believed to be an Illyrian race, 
but there was at all events a strong Celtic element in the popu- 
lation. They were first subdued by Octavianus B.C. 35, and after- 
wards more completely by Tiberius a.d. 8, and again by Drusus. 
Augustus formed the coimtry into two provinces, P. Superior and 
P. Inferior, lying respectively W. and E. of a line drawn between 
Arrabona at the mouth of the Arrabo, and Servitium on the Save. 
In the later period of the Boman Empire this country became the 
advanced post for the defence of Italy against the northern tribes, 
and strong fortresses were established on the line of the Danube 
and the Save, which were connected with Italy by a military road 
crossing the Julian Alps between Aquileia and i^ona. Little is 
known of the towns, beyond their value as military positions : the 
most important stations on the Danube were— Vindobdxia ( Vienna), 
where a flotilla was kept, and tlie head-quarters of a legion ; Car- 
mmtam (near Hainburg), which served as the base of operations 
for the wars against the Marcomanni and Qusuli undertaken by 
M. Aurelius and Yalentinian ; Aqninonm {Old Buda), the base of 
operations in the wars with the lazyges, and TaorfboLom (Semlin), 
at the junction of the Save; on the Drave, Petoyio {Pettau% the 
station of a legion; and on the Save, .Smdna, commanding the 
approach on the side of Italy ; Sisda, otherwise Seg^esta and Seges- 
tXoa, the station of a flotilla on the Save ; and Sirmiiim {Mitrovitz), 
on the lower course of the river, the residence of the admiral of one 
of the Danubian flotillas, and the seat of an arsenal. We may 
further mention Sabaria {Stein-am-Anger), as an important place in 
the interior, near the upper course of the Arrabo. 

in. Illybictm. 

The long stretch of Mountainous territory bordering on the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea between Italy and Mace- 
donia, was described by the Greeks under the general name of 
Hljhns, and by the Latins as Iklyfin\mL oit T!Mi^3fi&^aa^ *^^ Vsc:b^ 
being the etbmc title for the wl[iole gjtou^ ^1 \jr&seiL^s^^ssgts>!^'^^s^^ 
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part of the world, while Balmatia was the official title of the pro- 
vince constituted on the subjection of the Dalm&tse, who occupied 
the central portion of the district. Occasionally the name Illyri- 
cum is extended over Pannonia, under the belief that the Panno- 
nians were of the lUyrian stock. 

Although this country lay contiguous to some of the most civi- 
lized nations of antiquity, it remained for the most part a terra 
incognita, and at no period attained any historical importance. 
This was due partly to the wild and impracticable character of the 
country, covered as it is with lofty ranges which render conmiimi- 
cation difficult, partly again to the inaccessibility of the coast, which 
is lined with islands dangerous to navigation and occupied by a 
piratical population, and partly again to the circumstance that the 
readiest communication between Italy and Greece was by sea and 
not by land. The inhabitants, moreover, were regarded as wholly 
distinct from Greeks and Italians, and probably were so : they were 
a savage people, and chiefly famed for their skill in building light 
and swift boats (JAbumicm nav68) adapted to their islands and 
creeks, whence they infested the coasts of the Adriatic, and, 
previously to their subjection, did great damage to Roman 
commerce. 

The mountains were described under the names AlbSni Mts. in 
the N., and Bebii Mts. on the border of Moesia ; in the S.E. ScordnB 
formed the limit between lUyrioum and Macedonia. The chief 
rivers are the Karo {Narenta) ; the Drilo (J)rin), which rises in 
LychnltiB Laens (fihridha) ; the Apsns, rising in Candavia M. ; and 
the lower course of the Ados {Voyuasd), the middle and upper 
courses of which lie in Epirus. The Drilo formed the limit between 
the two recognized divisions of the country into IlljrriB Greeoa, 
which lay S. of that river, and was more or less under Greek in* 
fluence, having been partly conquered by Philip of Macedon : and 
niyris Barbara or Bomana, which lay N. of the Drilo^ and which 
was not fully incorporated with the Boman Empire until after a 
succession of wars, commencing in 233 with the defeat of the 
pirates, and resulting in the subjugation of the Libumians in 176 ; 
of the lapides, who lived in the northern border, in 129 and again 
in 34: ; and of the Dalmatse, in 156, 119 and 23. 

The few important towns in Pannonia were situated on the line 

of coast. Sal5n98, the capital of Boman lUyricum or Dalmatia, on 

the small river lader, became the chief centre of Boman influence 

on the eastern shore of the Adriatic : it was selected by Diocletian 

aa the place of his retiiement, and he built a huge palace for 

himBelf in the immediate iieig\iV>o\a\ioodL) lemakskA Cki ^bich still 
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the chief town in Grecian lUyricnm : it was founded b.c. 627 by a 
mixed colony of Corcyrseans and Corinthians, and it became the 
occ€i8ion of the Peloponnesian War, through the dispute between 
Corcyra and Corinth relative to it : being much harassed by the 
Illyrians, it sought, in 312, the protection of the Komans, and 
under them it rose to importance as the western terminus of the 
Via Egnatia which formed the great highroad between Kome and 
the East. It was the scene of the contest between Caesar and 
Pompey, and it sided with M. Antonius in the last Civil War. 

The other chief towns were: — Hetulom, the capital of the 
lapydes, in the interior. ladSra {Zara)^ the capital of Libumia. 
KaroxiA, on the river Naro, the head-quarters of the Bomans in the 
Dsdmatian War. Scodra (^cttton), a very strong place, on the river 
Barbana. ApoUonia, near the Aoiis, and about 7^ m. from the 
coast, foimded by CorcyrsBans and, Corinthians ; under the Komans 
the seat of a flourishing university. Orlcom, a harbour on the 
border of Epirus, much frequented by the Bomans in their commu- 
nications with Greece. 

rV. McESIA. 

MflBsia (the "European Mysia" of the Greeks) was the name 
assigned to the long stretch of country between Northern Illy- 
ricum and the Euxine Sea. It was bounded S. by the ranges of 
Scordus and Hsemus, separating it from Macedonia and Thrace, 
and N. by the Danube, and the lower Savus from the junction of 
the Drinus, which latter separated it from Illyricum. It thus 
answers to the modem Servia and Bulgaria, Extensive plains 
skirt the Danube, and are crossed by numerous tributaries which 
seek that river from the mountainous district in the S. The chief 
of these tributaries is the Hargns (Morava), which appears to be 
mentioned by Herodotus under the name Brongus, and as having 
the Angnu (? Ihar) as its tributary. The SoinB of Herodotus is 
probably the same as the later (Esons {Isker), which joins the 
Danube at a lower point. 

The Moesi Proper were regarded as a Thraci^n people and of the 
isame stock as the Mysi of Asia Minor : they lived in the central 
portion of the country, about the river Ciabrus. . Westward of tbem 
we hear of the Triballi in Servia (the "TribaUian Plain" of 
Herodotus), and a Celtic tribe, the Scordigci, who entered imder 
Brennus, b.c. 277, and settled in the country. The Bomans sub- 
dued Moesia b.c. 29, and originally treated it as a single province, 
but in Trajan's reign they divided it into two, M. Superior and 
M. Inferior, Ijdng respectively "W. and. 'Ek. ol \5aa ^NsJ^stoa. ^^«5b- 
viouBfy to the subjugation of Dac\a,TfijcB»3ai^«&>iw2iVst^^^>5«sssp^^ 
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of the Empire, and, after the relinquishment of the former, Aurelian 
formed a settlement of Dacians in the central portion- of Mocsia, 
under the name of Dacia Aureliani, which was afterwards sub- 
di\ided into D. Bipensis near the Danube, and D. Mediterranea to 
theS. 

The towns of Mocsia may be classified under three heads:— 
(1) Greek colonies on the coast of the Euxine, of which Odessus 
( Varna) appears to have been the chief, the others being Callatiiij 
Tomi, whither Ovid was banished, and IitropSlis, some distance S. 
of the mouth of the Danube. (2) Places on the course of the 
Danube, in many cases of Celtic origin, but occupied by the 
Romans, and used as border-fortresses ; Singidftniim (Belgrade), at 
the confluence of the Save ; Vixninaoiiixn, E. of the confluence of 
the Margus, the head-quarters of the Legio VII. Claudia ; Batiazia, 
some distance above the CiabiuB, the station of a river flotilla, the 
capital of Dacia Kipensis; and DnroftSmm, considerably lower 
down. (3) Towns of the interior — ^Kaiasas, upon a tributary of 
the Margus, the birth-place of Constantino the Great. Serdioa, at 
the head of the CEscus, on the border of Thrace, and sometimes 
considered as belonging to that country, the capital of Dacia 
Mediterranea ; Scnpi, at the head of the valley of the Axius, and 
of great importance as commanding the roads southwards to Illyri* 
cum and Greece. MarcianopSlis, near the Euxine, founded by 
Trajan, and named after his sister Marciana. 

V. Dacia. 

The Roman province of Dada lay north of the Danube &om 
the Tysia ( Theiss) in the W. to the Tyras (Dniestr) in the E., 
and stretching northwards over the Eastern Carpathians, so as to 
include Transylvania and the Bukowina, The bulk of Dacia is 
now occupied by WaXiachia and part of Moldavia. Little is recorded 
of the physical geography of this country: the Carpathians are 
jdescribed under the names SarmatXoi MoxLtes and Carp&tes Mons, 
but it is not very clear whether these names were applied to distinct 
portions of the range : the rivers are affluents of the Danube, the 
most important being — the Tjsia or Ttn&niiB (Theiss) with the 
MarisnB (Marosch), the Maris of Herodotus, which he incorrectly 
represents as flowing directly into the Danube; the TibiscaB or 
PalMums (Temes) ; the Alntas or Arams of Herodotus (Aluta) ; the 
Hier&sufl or Ordessus of Herodotus (Sereth); the Porliti (Pruth\ 
and the TyrtM (Dniestr), Herodotus also mentions the liarantiu, 
probably the 8chyl, and the "KaipKni^ piQ\^\^ \\ys^ Axditch, By 
mnne antliorities the Tiaranixtua oi BfixodLO^ViiA S& SdL^&Na&s^ ^^c^ 
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the AltUa, the Ararus with the Seretht and the Hierasus with the 
Pruth. 

The Daci were the same people as the GetsB ; but how or when 
their name became thus changed, is unknown. They belonged to 
the Thracian stock, and in the age of Herodotus and Thucydides 
lived adjacent to Thrace in Moesia, whence they were driven across 
the Danube by the advance of the Triballi. The Romans subdued 
Daoia under Trajan (101-106), and retained it as a province until 
the time of Aurelian (a.d. 270-275), when they withdrew S. of the 
Danube. The country was rendered accessible by a magnificent 
bridge across the Danube near Severin, built by Trajan's orders, 
and destroyed aj>. 120, the foundations of which are still in exist- 
ence. The towns were but few : Sarmisegeth&ui, the old Dacian 
capital, and the chief garrison of the Bomans, stood on a branch 
of the Marisus, in the heart of Transylvania. Apolnxa, on the 
Marisus itself, more to the N., appears to have stood second in 
importance. 

The mountainous part of Dacia (Transylvania) was occupied in 
the time of Herodotus by the Agathyrsi. 

The district westward of Dacia, between the Theiss and the 
Danube, was occupied from a.d. 50 by a wild Sarmatian tribe, who 
had migrated hither from the shores of the Palus Mseotis, and who 
called themselves Sarmatae Limigantes, but were called by the 
Bomans lazj^ges Hetanastse, the latter term referring to their 
change of abode from their original seat. They resembled in their 
habits the Magyars who at present occupy the same district, and 
they lived in perpetual hostility to the Bomans. 

VI. Sarmatia Eceop^a. 

Sannatla Enropea was the name assigned by the later an- 
cient geographers to the vast plains which stretched northwards 
from the Euxine Sea to the Northern Ocean. By Herodotus this 
country is named Scythia, and from him we have the earliest and 
(with the exception of Ptolemy) the fullest account of it. The 
only portion, however, which was adequately known was the sea- 
bofljrd of the Euxine, on which the Milesians and other conmiercial 
Greeks founded some important colonies. The leading features in 
the outline of the coast are the HsBdtlB Palus {Sea of Azov), con- 
nected with the Euxine by the narrow channel known as the 
SotpSnu CSinuneriiiB {Strait of Yenikale) ; and the large peninsula 
inclosed between the Palus MsBotis and the northern gulf of the 
Euxine, and which was named Chstimk%VQA *tA!Q;fSs0^ V^\>sv^ Q/tV.*«^KxvN. 
Tbe liven which join these seaa aro^'b'liT^A VI>^^^^'*^^'^'^^**^" 
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flfhenet (Dniepr) with the Hyp&niB (Boug)y and, lastly, the TanaiB 
( Don\ which formed the limit between Europe and Asia. Herodotus 
further mentions the Pantioapes, a tributary of the Dniepr, on its 
1. bank ; the Hypacjrris (the later Carcinites), probably the Kalant- 
chaJcj which joins the (r. of Perekop ; the GerrhUB, which he repre- 
sents as joining the Hypacyris ; and the Hyrgifl or Syrgis, probably 
a tributary of the Tanais. 

The Scythian tribes, as described by Herodotus, were arranged 
in the following manner : — The Callipi^ and Alasdnes, between the 
Tyras and Hypanis, near the coast ; the Kenri, more inland, about 
the head- waters of these two rivers ; the " Agriculturists," between 
the Hypanis and the Panticapes; the Androph&gi, ^* Cannibals," 
about the mid-course of the Borysthenes : the Kom^es, eastward 
of the Panticapes ; the " Boyal Scythians " in the Crimea and on 
the N. shore of the Mseotis Palus ; the Bndlni and Geloni, E. of the 
Tanais ; the HelanchlaBni, *^ Black-coated," about the middle Bory- 
sthenes ; the Sanrom&tse, between the Tanais and the Volga ; the 
ThyssagStsB, in the same neighbourhood; the Argippsei, on the 
western slope of the Ural ; the Isseddnes, on the opposite or eastern 
side of that range; the Arimaspi, probably in the Altai; and the 
KaaeagStse, between the Volga and the Jaxartes. Herodotus also 
mentions the Tanii, in the Chersonesus Taurica, probably the 
remains of the old Cimmerii, who were driven out of the Chersonese 
by the Scythians. From later authorities we hear of the Bozol&ni, 
who first come into notice about 100 b.c., as living between the 
Borysthenes and the Tanais ; the lazyges, about the head of the 
Palus Ma3otis, of whom a branch were transferred to the plains of 
Hungary ; the BastamsB, a powerful race, supposed to be of German 
origin, on the highlands between the upper Theiss and the upper 
Dniester; the Al&ni, about the lower Tanais, and thence to the 
Caspian Sea ; and the VenSds, in central Russia, and on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

Of the towns we may notice : — Tyras, a Milesian colony near the 

mouth of the river of the same name. Olbia, on the r. bank of the 

Hypanis, about 25 m. from the sea, founded by Milesians b.o. 655. 

Garolna, at tlie mouth of the Oarcinites. Heradea or GhersoxLeBUB, 

founded by Dorians of Heraclea Pontica, on the W. coast of the 

Crimea, originally situated at C. Fanari, and afterwards on the 

site of Sebastopol. Theodosia (Caffd), on the S. coast of the Crimea, 

a Milesian colony, and a place of large trade. PantioapeBiim 

CKertch), on the W. side of the Cimmerian Bosporus, founded about 

B.a 500, and the capital of the kingdom of Bosporus, which existed 

under yarioas dynasties {rem t\ie Vi\nie ol \^<& ioivmdation until 

mbaat aj>, 850 ; it was conquered \>7 Tfii^ibiv^\fi& >iJaft ^TsaSt, 
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don.), 97 
MethOne (Messen.), 

MetropSlis, jo 
Metulum, 217 
Mevania, i6j 
Mictis, I., 210 
Mldianites, 39 
JUHStUB, 20 
JUiljraB, 24 
Minuu, Ma., 17 



NARBO. 

Minervae, Pr., i$o 

Minio. Fl., 160 

Minni, 53 

MinOa. 1. 1 30 

Minthe, 13$ 

Mintnms, 176 

Misenom, 178 

MisSnum, I*r., 150 

Mitylene, 17 

Mizraim, 68 

Muab, 44 

Mocisus, 28 

Mcenos. FU2*i 

Moeris, I ^ 68 

Moetda, 217 

MoguDtiacum, 204 

Molochatb. bl., 83 

Molossi, 108 

Moua, I., no 

Monapia, I., 210 

Monarina, I., 210 

Moph, 70 

Morgetes, 184 

Moricamba, iEst., 
207 

Morid&num, 209 

Morlui, 204 

Mortuum Mare, 
42 

Mosa, FL, 20'* 

Mosella, FL, 200 

Motya, 189 

Mulucha, FL, 8j 

Munda, 198 

Munydiia, 124- 

Mutina, 156 

My (Ale, 17 

Mycgnrf, 143 

Mycdnus. I., 128 

Mygdonia (Mace- 
don., 96 

Mygdonia (Meso« 
pot.), 49 

Mylae, 189 

Myiasa, 21 

Myra, 24 

MyrtCum Mare, 86 

Mysia, 14 ff. 

MytilSne, 17 

Myus, 21 



K. 

Nabataei, 39 
Nalssus, 218 
Naparis. FL, 218 
Nap&ta, 74 
N apetinuB, Sln^ 1 so 
Nar, FU i6j 
Narbo, 2oi 



NITBLS. 

NarboneDsis, 201 

Namia, 163 
, NarGno, 217 
I Naryx. 117 
I NasamSneflt 78 

Naacr&tia, 71 

Naupactus, 114 

NaupUa, 143 

Nautaca, 61 

Naxos. 187 

Naxos, L, 129 

Nazareth, 47 

Neaethos. FL, 184 

Neap51l8» (IiaL), 
178 

Meap51is (Samar.), 

Nebaioth, 39 

Nebo, Ms., 42 

' Nebresdes, 185 

! Neda, FL. 13$ 

Neium, Pt., iii 

Nemausns, 202 

Nemea, 144 

Memea, FL, 144 

NemStes, 204 

Nemorensis, L., 
171 

Keritus, Ms., 11 1 

Nerium, Pr, 193 

Nervii, 2ci 

KessGnis, L., 104 

Nestua, Fl., 90 

Neuri, 220 

Nicaoa (Bithyn.), 

Nicasa (Ind.), 62 
Nic8Ba(Llgur.), 158 
NicaMt(IjOcr.), 117 
Nicaea (^Paropam.), 

63 

Nicer, FL, 2ii 
Nicomedia, ?1 
Nicop6lis (Cappa- 

doc), 28 
NicopdliB (Epir.), 

109 
Nicop6lis(Pal8est), 

^6 
Nigeira, 84 
Niger, FL, 83 
Nlgri, Mts., 38 
Nigritae, 84 
Nllus, FL, 65, 67 
Nineveh, 41 
Ninus. 41 
Nipbates, Ms., 52 
Nisaea, ijo 
Ntelbis, 49 



OLYMPUS. 

Nivaria. I., 84 
Nola, 179 
Nonacrls, 145 
Noph. 70 
Noreld, 214 
Norlcse Alpes,2n 
Noricum, 213 
Novlodflnum, 204 
NoYiom&gus, 204 
Nubae, 74 
Noceria Alfatenu 

179 
Numantia, 198 
Numidus, R, 171 
Numidia, 81 
Nursia, 166 
Nymphaeum, Ft 

95 



0. 

Oases. 6f 
Oasis Magna, 73 
Qm\% Parva, 73 
Oceanus, 2, 5 
Ocelam, Pr , 207 
Octapitanim, Pi 

207 
Odessos, 218 
Odrj^8ae,9i 
CEa,79 
(£cha)ia, 138 
(Eni&das, no 
(Enus. FL, 213 
Qilnussae, I., 1 38 
Gi^us, FL, 217 
(Estrymnides, 1 

20J 
(Estrymnis, Pi 

20$ 
(Eta. Ms.. 97, 105 
(Etaea, 106 
0gygla,2 
01bia(SardiiL).i< 
Oibia (Sarmat 

2 20 
Olchndtes, Sin., ! 
OlSnus. II 3 
Olgassys, Ms., 32 
Olisipo, 198 
Olivet, Mount. 4: 
Ollius, FL. 15$ 
Olpae, no 
Olympia, 136 
Olympus, M 

(Cypr.)^26 
Olympus, ai 

(Ualat.), n 
QVTkv^us, M 
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OLTHPUS. 

OljmpQS. Ms. 
. (ThessaL). loj 
Olynthas, 96 
On. 71 
Opia,52 
Opiis. 117 

i)TA,6o 

OrbSlus, Ms., 94 
Orc&des. I., 210 
Orcas, Pr, 9 
OrchomSnus (Ar- 

cacL), 146 
Orchomenus (Bqb- 

ot.). 119 
Ordec«us, FL, 218 
Ordovlcejj, 207 
Ore8(U.96 
OreuB, 121 
Orfcum. 217 
Croatia. FI..56 
Oruntea, FU 35 
Oropus, 127 
OriOna, 169 
Ortu6pana,6o 
ortygla.1., 18S 
Osca, 197 
C)»rho§ne, 49 
Ossa, Ms.. 104 
ostia. 175 
Otadinl, 207 
Othrys, Ms., 98 
Ovilabik, 214 
Qxiana, Paliis, 7 
Oxu8,FL.6o 
Oxyrynchus, 72 

P. 

Pacb^um, Pr., 1R5 
Pact5lats I<*1., 17 
Pactyas, Ms.. 17 
Padiis. FI., 151,155 
Pteonia.96 
Psestuni, 184 
Pag«, lio 
Pagastens, Sin., 99 
Palsepolis. 179 
Palsestlna, 40 tf 
PalicGnun Lac, 

186 
Palimbothra. 62 
PalfnQii. Pr., 150 
Pallao6pas, 49 
Pallantia, 197 
Pallantium, 147 
PUla8.L., 7) 
Paliene. 95 
Palmyra, ?6 
PanibQtis, L.. 108 
Faminw, VU 105 
J^awpbjrlia, 24 



PENEUS. 

Pampbylium Mare, 

II 
Panachalcos, Ms., 

i?4 

Panaetolicus, Ms., 

112 
Paiididnis Reg- 

nuni, 6x 
Pandosia. 185 
Pannonia, 214 
Pan6peus, 116 
PauopOlis, 72 
Panormus, 189 
Panticapseum, 220 
Panticapes, Fl., 220 
Papblagonia, ii 
Paphos, 27 
ParsBtacSne, 56 
Paraetonium, 77 
Pari«ii, 204 
Parma. 157 
Pamassao, Ms.. 97, 

"5 

Pames, Ms., i2j 
Parnon, Ms., 140 
Paropamis&ds, 59 
Paropamisus, Ms., 

59 
Parus, I., 129 

ParthenOpe, 179 

Partbenium, Ms., 

J45 

Partbenius, Fl., ji 

Paithia, 58 
Paryadres. Ms.. J2 
PasHrg&dffi. 56 
Pasitigrls, Fl., 56 
Pass&ron, 108 
Pat&ra. 24 
Patavlum. 154 
Patbros. 69 
Patbissus, FL, 218 
Patmos, J., 21 
Patne. 1)4 
P«dalium, Pr., 26 
Ped&sus, uS 
Pedlaus, Fl., 26 
I'elasgi, loi 
PelasgiStis, ic6 
Pellgni, 166 
Pel ion. Ms., 104 
Pella (Maccdun.). 

96 
Pella (PalJBst.), 47 
I'ellene, i)5 
Peloponnesus, 98 
PelOrum, Pr., 185 
Pelso. L.. 215 
Pelusium, 71 
i^eoSns, FL (El.), 

ii6 



PHOCIS. 

Pengiw, Fl. (Tbes- 

sal.), 104 
Penninffi Alpes, 

200 
Pentapdlis, 77 
Pentellcus, Ms., 

123 
Pfntrl, 168 
]*epar6^U8, 1., 107 
Perea, 41 
Penea KbndiOrum, 

20 
Perge, 25 
Perg&mom. or Per- 

gamus, 16 
Pergos, I J., 186 
Perintbus. 92 
Perizzites, 4; 
Perrbaebia, 106 
Persep61is, 56 
Persia, 55 
Perusia, 162 
Pessinus, jo 
Petra, 39 
Petraea, 39 
Petrocorii. 20J 
Peacetii, 181 
Peuciiii, 21 f 
Peutinger Table, 4 
Pbaierum, 124 
Pbanagoria. 54 
Pbarae(Acbai.),ii5 
Pbarae (Messen.), 

138 
Pbarnacia, jj 
I'bamacdtis, KI., 59 
Pbarus. J., 71 
Pbarpar. Fl., JS 
Pharsalus, 106 
Pbasells,24 
Pbasis, 1; 
Pbasls, FL, J 2, 5 J 
Pbazania, 84 
Phellus, 24 
PbenCu^, 147 
Pherffi, 106 
Pbigalla, 147 
Pbiladelpbia 

(Lyd.), 18 
Pbiladelpbia (Pal- 

ast), 47 
Pbilje, 7 } 
Pbllendrmn Arae, 

n 

Pbillppi, 96 
PblllppopQlis, 92 
Phlegraei Gampi, 

Pbllus, ijj 



PRIENE. 

Phcenloe, 109 
Pbuenida, jb ff. 
Pbolegandros, I., 

129 
Pbrygia, 20 
Pbrygia ad Helles- 

pontum, 15 
PbtbiOtls, 106 
Pbyle, 127 
Pbyscus, Kl., 51 
Pibesetb, 72 
Picentini, 177 
PicSnum, 164 
Pictdnes, 20j 
Pleria, Ms.. J5 
Pinara, 24 
Pindus, 114 
Pindos, FL, 114 
Pindoji, Ms.. 97 
Piuna, 167 
Pirffiiu, 124 
Fisa, Zi6 
Pisie, 16 f 
Pisfitis. us 
Pisaurom, i6i 
Plsgab, Ms., 42 
Pisidia, 28 
Pityasa?, L, 198 
Placentia, 157 
Flataea, 120 
Plavis, Fl., 154 
Pleistus, FL, 115 
Pieuron. 11; 
Pluvialia, I., 84 
PoBdic&U, 181 
Pola. 154 
Polemonium, ij| 
FoUentia, 158 
l*olyrrhenia, 148 
FolytimStus, Fl., 

61 
Pompeii, 179 
Pom^i^lo, 197 
Pomptlnae Palildes, 

Pontus, 32 
Poutus Eaxinus, 10 
Popilia Via. 18; 
Populonium, 161 
Porata, Fl.. 218 
Portus Augusti, 

175 
Portus Lemanis, 

208 
Posidonia, 184 
Potentia. 184 
Potidasa, 97 
Praeneste. 175 
PrsetuUU i^ 



r 



PropbibuUk. 59 
I*njvliKiA hoDU 

PlolemlIi(Cyreii.), 
PuilonUi TberoD. 
PcdLouj, CUudliis, 



l-ylmiCKUnJ 
Pjlu (Triphjl.), 



K^motfa-tiilud. 47 

Riveniu, 156 
Rfgliium. iM 



BAUABOURtVA. 


SEtB. 


atBJinw. 


RbofDB.fB 


Suxr.iil 


SebUi, )9 


KtaXb^<9 


Sunlcom. >}7 


EdencU (BiljjL). 


lUuuKniKi. 117 


Suiiiium, 167 




Ktebu,FI., n 




8tleui:Ugaiii!.),lt 


Hhcglnm, 18; 


Sini"™;?''"'^ 


IUi>£[<.l.,ii9 




Sel^',9 *"*' 






SeUDBS C&3c), 16 


R^^ FL. (lul.), 


Sanjali, 6. 






Suigiriiu, Fl, II 


SsiHulu, 14' 


fflS-ff.., 


3.nnl. 1! 


SombrilK. 74 




I«eiiin»ii»,lil 




Strdw. 17 


SPB6n«.104 


RhuHpe, Ui,9a 


S«tl1qi,.I,,yj 


SenUnun., .■>( 


Hh«]iil,ir 


S.rdnt90 


SeplM.Pr,.ID4 








llh?'iS>.'J-L,M 


'■* 


&qui»^Fl,»» 






aer».6) 






SrrdKa, II g 




S.nD.lIci.Mu.,111 


Series 61 






|*riph«, U iIB 


Rilbfum a"jirE,6 ' 


..■»?.„,,„ 




Bl.g1t. K. 


ai^onlcll^8lq.,99 




Si^Ti..,l.l, 








Btebm 




B^™™FUll')'' 


sh«hnB,46 






Bl^pi.tU.Ti 




steaiwZioa 


Shliur. 44 
Slctoi. ,% 


s. 


Soldi., PI., '« 






tiled Veneris li 


SabeUtf 


sSZllfll'Jn'' 


Hl,lll^,8,ir. 


l:s,i'i..... 


Sandfiuvta. In 


SlelDu* 1, .19 


^irdui, Mb., B7 


SlQflrls Fl, 194 


SaUim, 164 


S«iilie,J9 


SMkll. 1B6 


Sibiiiu. M., 107 


&»psni& 


tiiclllum Fretum. 


SctHrU.i09 


i8l 


3««Tm,. n. 


SclUliui. Ih I(^ 


SlcOlum Mart, V. 




Hdiwilu Sm, 1 ID 


acjod.,}! 


S>E>llUMU."u 


Sclus, Fi,, 1.7 


ewe, JI 


SigruL H. 16, 


Scud™, 1,7 


Sdidnl, (79 


mpmtuin, 197 


ScoUHUa,!!, 


SlitDO, J7 


a.u.71 




Slgeum, ■) 




Scopdon, 1., 107 


K'ib;?!^ 


IhltlDlt 1! 117 


ScurdlKl, 117 


SiKpla. .Bi 




StUnu, FL, ill 


SaUria VK 175 


BHur«.107 




ScjEd^iBs 


SiinoU.H.H 


S.l^!'«* 


Sta«,6i 


S.l^nt1iil. iBl 


ScyllflUCD. Sim 


S<n>], M>, jg 




■ )o 


^oiiaa,.aia..b 




ay™, u 107 




SHemnni, 179 


scrihi., 6,, >i9 


ElnglUcns ^ « 


S.l[«.l.,6l" 


aw 


81nope.,j 




SinDcua. 176 


3.1in»K., IV., T« 


3tti..lta.ji 


8lphD«. 1, ilB 




S.^ga>^m 


SipontuM, iBi 


Simm. 116 


^SU.x., 


ilffiiW 




\^^X:i 


\wj^^*Uie^) 



SodoDi»41 






Sljmpbilna. 147 
S^ptaUni, it. 

S>yt Fl., i« 



Sonlcum Hue, 6 



SpSr'M'i- 



Tibor, Ul, 41 
Tibumui.Ma., 16 
Tsdioor, J6 
Tffidiniin. Pr.. ij 
Tigus, H., 194 
Tnlmis, >;! 
Tameiii. Fl.''l07 

TiiiuTii>,Fl, ifB 



mergtotyS 



TjjgetuB, Mb„ 1(9 



TemDui, Ml, i' 



Thu^I. 91 
Tlwbs(B(iNt.).llt 

Tb'ebe <Phtliif>- 



iX.n 



TbHprGU, IDS 
'niewalla, loi 
TbmillOtii, 106 



Thndnm Xae. 
TbndiuBoiiieniB, 



Th;mlHH, iX, 2< 
Thytw, 10 



Tlbtrliig,4b 



■rifemui. Fl., 168. 

169 
TlftrQW Ua. 168 
TlgrubixfrlL \s 
Tlgiis. FL. 48. fl 



Tlnti. ¥i , i6j 
TIpbsib, jc 
n^uiu, FL 118 
TIUrwiiK, H., 105 
TI0H4 
T™Im: Ma., 1, 

TolSnoB, ri, 165 

TDlltlolnil, )o 

Tomtnift, M., 109 

Tom>ilOtDa,f'J, fl 

Trachii. 107 
TuchomiiB, 44 
I'nifbis \\i. Its, 

Tr.J.ni>pfill8, 91 






Tribi>nl,io4 
TrtcutUwD, IIl, 
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TRISIUS. 

Triniua, Fl^ 168. 

169 
Trtnobantes, 207 
Tr<opiuin, Pr., 19 
Trlphylia, ijj 
TripSlis. iB 
Tripolitana, •jg 
Triquetra. 185 
TritaBa,ii5 
Triton, FL, -jS 
Triton, L, 78 
Tritonltis, L, 78 
Troas, 15 
Trocmi, 10 
Trcezen, 141 
Trogiliam, Pr., 19 
Trogltte, L., 28 
TroglodytaB, 84 
Troja. ij 

Trufntus, FL, 164 
Tubal, u 
Tnbantes, 212 
Turdet&ni, 196 
Turdiili,i96 
Tar6ne8, 204 
Tusca, FL, 8r 
Tusciilum, 175 
Ty&na, 27 
TymphrestuB, Ms., 

Tyras, FL, 218 
1 yre. ?7 
TyrrbSoum Mare, 

86 
Tyala, FU 218 



VELDIDENA. 

XT. 

tJbll, 204 
Udon, FL, 54 
Ulens. FL, 171 
Umbria, 162 
Umbro, FL, 160 
Ur, 50 

Uriconium, 209 
l^sipSteg. 21 i 
UUca, 81 



V. 

Vaccad, 19^ 
Vada Sabbata, 158 
VadimOnia Laciu, 

Vagienni. 158 
Vah&Us, FL, zoo 
Valentia (Brit), 

2c8 
YalenUa (Hsp> 

197 
Valeria Via, I ve 
Vand&li, 212 
Varini, 212 
Varus, FL, 157 
V«sc6nes, 195 
VecUa, I., 210 
Veil, 1^2 
Veldidena, 21 j 



VOLUBILIS. 

Vellnua, Fl., i'>5 
, Vellocasses, 204 

Venfidte, 220 
t Venetia, 154 
I Venta IcenOrum, 
I 209 

Venusia, 181 

Vera, 58 
I VerbSnuB, L., 155 
I VerCna, 157 
i Verulamium, 208 
! Vestlnl, '67 

VestiluB, Ms., 200 
' Vesunna. 20 1 
; Vesuvius. Ma , 177 

Vett6ne>, 19^ 

Vetulonlum, 161 
' Viadus, FL, 211 

Vibo, 185 
I Vienna, 20 1 
I Viminacium, '18 

Vindelicia.21; 

Vindins, Ms^ 19; 

VindubOna, 21$ 

Virtlnum, 213 

VlsttUa, FL,2ii 

Visurgls, Fl, III 

Voge<$us, Ms., 2CO 

Volaterrae, 161 

Volcae, 201 

Volsci, 170 

Volslniensis, L., 
160 

VolsinU, 162 

Volubiiis, 8i 



ZOSTER. 

Vulcanise, L. 19 
Vultumus, Fl., 1 
177 



Xantbus, 24 
Xanthus, Fl 

(Lye), 24 
Xanthus, F 

(Mys.), 15 



Z. 

Zabatus, FL, 51 
Zacynthns, 1., 1 
Zadracarta, 58 
Zagrlcse Portae, 
ZagniB, Ms., 51 
Zama, 81 
Zancle, 187 
Zau^ces, 80 

i Zea, 124 

' Zela,^! 
Zepbyrium, 

150 
Zerbifl, H., 51 
Zeugitana Re 

80 
Zeugma, js 
Zion, Ms., 45 
Zoan, 71 
Zofeter, Pr., i2j 



THE END. 
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; nuiTBD SI 17. cumvft x-kd «oisft, stKmovxt «n&RET, 



MR. MURRAY'S 



LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 



DR. WM. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORIES. 



TTiese Works have been drawn up chiefly for the lower 
forms in ScJiools^ at the request of several teadiers, w/io require 
for their pupils more elementary books than the Student's 
Manuals. 



1. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

With 68 Woodcuts. i6mo. 3*. 6d. 

2. A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. With 

74 Woodcuts. i6ino. 3*. 6d. 

3. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. With 

79 Woodcuts. i6mo. 3^. 6d. 

4. A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 

EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Conquest of Alex- 
ander THE Great. With Woodcuts. x6mo. 3* . 6d. 

5. A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

Illustrated with Translations from the Ancient Poets. With 90 
Woodcuts. x6mo. y. 6d, 

6. A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF 

THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. WUh Woodcuts. 
x6mo. y. 6d. 

7. A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. i6mo. y. 6d. With SPECIMENS FROM 
THE CHIEF WRITERS. i6mo. y.6d, 

8. A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. With Woodcuts. x6mo. 3*. 6A 

9. A SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. x6mo. \]ln PreparoHoH. 

jAStVASV, 1879. 



■ 



DR. WM. SMITH'S DICTIONARIES. 



A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY'. Wilh IHusOaiion!. 
3 Vols. Kledium Svo. 



CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHO- 

LOGV BIOGRAl'HV, AND GEOGKAPHY FOR THE 
HIGHER FORMS. Wilh ;sa Wsodcuu. 8n>. iti. 



Abridged 



A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridpsl from ihe luser Wort, 
Vllb 300 Woodcuu. Ciowa Svo. 71. id. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOCRAPHV, GEOGRAPHY AND 

KATUEAL HISTORY. Wld. Mnw and yia lUtutnUioiB. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

AlridgidftniiitbeiboTc. Wilh Mips and lOaitnitiDiu. Cram 



DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN COURSE, 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin 

Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book with Vo- 
cabularies. X3th Edition. z2mo. y. 6d, 

*»* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged for the 
"PubUc School Latin Primer.** 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Latin Reading 

Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, 
Roman Antiquities, and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 
i2mo. 3^. 6d, 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin Poetry. 

I. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclogae Ovidianae. 
3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. x2mo. 3f. 6tL 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose 

Composition. Rules of S^nntax, with Examples, Explanations of 
S^oionyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. x2mo. y. 6d. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales 

AND Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation 
INTO Latin Prose. i2mo. 3^. ♦ 



A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged 

according to Subjects and Etymology; with a Latin-English 
Dictionary to Phxdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's ''Gallic 
War." i2mo. 3^. id. 



THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By 

WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and THEOPHILUS D. HALL. 
Post 8vo. (a. 



A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above. z2mo. 3^. 6^ 



I 



DR. WM. SMITH'S GREEK COURSE. 



INITIA GR^CA, Part I. A First Greek 

CouRSK, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and 
Vocabularies. lamo. 3^. 6d. 

INITIA GRiECA, Part II. A Reading Book ; 

containing short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and 
Grecian History. With a Lexicon. Z2ma ^r. 6d. 

INITIA GRiECA, Part III. Greek Prose 

Composition ; containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious 
Examples and Exercises. i2mo. 3^. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

PROFESSOR CURTIUS and WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 
8vo. 6s, 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above work. zzmo. 3;. 6d, 



STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 



HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. A First 

Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, 
with Vocabularies. z2mo. 3^. 6d, 

MATTHIiE'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 

by BJLOM FIELD. Revised and enlarged, by E. S. CROOKE, 
B.A. Post 8vo. 4jr. 

LEATHES' HEBREW GRAMMAR. With the 

Hebrew text of Genesis u — vi., and Psalms L — ^vi. Grammatical 
Analysb and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7^ . 6tL 

KING EDWARD VPs LATIN GRAMMAR; 

Latins Grammatics Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue. z2mo, y, 6d, 

KING EDWARD VPs FIRST LATIN BOOK. 

Thb Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, 
widi an English Tramsltaion. z2mo, 2;. 6d» 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS: 

^ SrntB of pistoritol S,hss-baahs for 



**This series of 'Student's Manuals,' edited for the most part by 
Dr. Wm. Smith, and published by Mr. Murray, possess several dis- 
tinctive features which render them singularly valuable as educational 
works. While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who 
study them, and we arc glad of an opportunity of directing the attention 
of such teachers as are not familiar with them to these admirable school' 
books" — The Museum, 

THE STUDENT'S MANUALS, after matiy year^ use, have 
proved tlte most valuable aids both to Pupils and Masters engaged in 
prepatins for the CIVIIi SEBVICE and other OompetitlYO 
Examinations. 



I.— ENGLAND. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME ; A HISTORY OF 

England, from thk Earliest Times. By DAVID HUME, 
Corrected and continued to z868. With Woodcuts. Post 8vot 
7 J. 6</. 

\* Questions on the *' Students Hume,** \2mo. 2s. 

THE STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. 
With the Author's latest Additions and Corrections* Post Bvo. 

II.— ETTROPE. 

I THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF THE MID- 
DLE AGES, including the Supplemental Notes. By HENRY 
HALLAM, LL.D. With the Author's latest corrections and 
additions. Post Bvo. 7;. 6d, 

III.— FRANCE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of thb 
Second Empire, 1852. By REV. W. HENLEY JERVIS, M.A. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d, 



MURRAY'S STUDENTS MANUALS, 

IV.— HOME. 

(1) THE REPUBLIC. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By DEAN LIDDELL. With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

(2) THE EMPIRE. 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; An Epitome of 

the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON. With Woodcuts. PostSvo. 
7X. 6ii, 

v.— GBEECE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. With Woodcuts. PostSvo. js. 6d. 

\* Qu^siums on tfut *' Studenfs Greece,** xzmo, sx. 

VI.-ANCIENT HISTOBY. 

THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF 

THE EAST. From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia, By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. js, 6d, 

Vn.-SCBIPTXrBE HISTOBY. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 

TORY. From the Creation to the Return of th^ Jews 
FROM Captivity. With 50 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8va 

THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HIS- 

TORY. With an Introduction, containing the connection of the 
Oid and New Testament. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8V€K js. 6d, 



MURRAY'S STUDENTS MANUALS, 



Vni.— LANGUAGE, LITERATTJBE, &c. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Selected from the BeSt Writers. By 
THOS. B. SHAW, M.A. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF JHE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Post 8vo. 

IX.— GEOGRAPHY. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. By REV. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7J. 6d. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. By REV. W. L. BEVAN, M.A. With 
W^oodcuts. Post 8vo. 7J. Cd. 

X.-SCIENCE. 

THE STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. W^ith 600 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. gs. 



XI.- PHILOSOPHY AND LAW. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. With Quotations and References. By 
WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D. Post 8vo. js.6d. 

THE STUDENTS BLACKSTONE. An Abridg- 

MEN'T OF TUB COMMENTARTRS, ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT 

State or the Law. By R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. 
• Post 8vo. 7*.- Cd, • ' . » - . 
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MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 



A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First 

Ikvasion by the Romans. Continued down to 1865. With 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. New and revised 
Edition. With 100 Woodcuts. z2mo. 3s. 6eL 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 

BY THB Gauls. Continued down to 1867. With Conversations 
' at the end of each Chapter. With 70 Woodcuts. Z2mo. 4;. 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 

OF THB Kingdom by the Romans under Marius. Continued 
down to 1867. With 50 Woodcuts. x2mo. 4;. 



LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By LADY CALLCOTT. Continued down to the year 1864. 
With Woodcuts. z6mo. v, 6d. 

iESOP'S FABLES. A New Version, chiefly from 

Original Sources. By REV. THOMAS JAMES. With zoo 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. as. 6d. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

an Introduction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Optics and Acoustics, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL 
NEWTH, M.A. Seventeenth Thousand. Small 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHATSTICS, including Hydro- 
statics, with numerous Examples. By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A. 
Fifth EditSon. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. A Graduated 

Series of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. By SAMUEL NEWTH, M.A. 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 8t. 6d, 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STJ^ET. 
i 



BnkDwy, Btio^ & Co.» WJft«».'W*«««»' 
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